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Introduction 


We Exi>ELT a fiction writer to knon lut craft, and to help 
us discover something about the world we did nut know before 
or know in the same way. something s«e bcliese to be true and 
that has relevance to our own attitudes and conduct. We expect 
a Rciion writer to find, as we do in life, themes submerged in 
action. He must ponder them and make them live, like a vital 
electrical force. A theme ought to struggle with resistant, recal 
citrant, and partly inchoate matter — and overcome it or almost 
overcame it. He ought not to know in advance what his subject 
means. He mutt discover his theme ns the story develops And if, 
when the book is completed, the theme em'‘rges with perfect 
clarity probably the wTtter has bidden some of the evidence, and 
produced a piece of didacticism or propaganda 

We also expect a strikingly brilliant story — the mad-eyed cap- 
tain pursuing the white whale and his own death; John Marcher 
caught m his dream that fate has something special for him, Hes- 
ter Prynne, with the luminous A on her bosom, living in the 
guilt ridden community between the forest and the ocean; Moll 
Flanders, corklike, refusing to let her experiences sink her; or 
Joe Christmas, living in a community that refuses to recognize 
his humanity, finally confronting Joanna Burden, the embodi- 
ment of implacable inhumanity, confronting the threat to his 
own manhood and his own life. 

Wecxpect a story to begin wclL The undertow begins, or should 
begin, on the fint page, and pull the reader's feet from beneath 
him. so that soon he is swimming for dear life in the fictional sea 
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the writer has created Fautkner is good at such beginnings. Lena, 
at the opening of Ltght m August, is sitting by the road, watching 
a wagon coming toward her, and she thinks- “All the way from 
Alabama a-walfcing. A fur piece.** Hemingway is good at it too. 
The first page of A Fatetaell to Arms pictures soldien walking 
along the dusty road, with the dust settling on the leaves, and 
we are told the leaves fell early that au'umn. The opening para- 
graphs tell us, although not in detail, what will happen- 

In the late summer of that year we lived in a house in a village 
that looked across the nver and the plain to the mountains. In 
the bed of the river there were pebbles and boulders, dry and 
white m the sun, and the water was clear and swiftly moving and 
blue in the channels. Troops went by the house and down the 
road and the dust they raised powdered the leaves of the trees. 
The trunks of the trees too were dusty and the leaves fell early 
that year and we taw the troops marching along the road and the 
dust rising and leaves, stirred by the breete, failing and the soldien 
marching and afterward the road bare and white except for the 
leaves 

The plain was rich with crops: there were many orchards of 
fruit trees and beyond the plain the mountains were brown and 
bare. There was fighting in the mountains and at night we could 
see the flashes from the artillery. In the dark it was like summer 
lightning, but the nights were cool and there vvai not the feeling 
of a scotm coming. . ■ . 

At the start of the winter came the permanent rain and with 
the rain came the cholera. But it was checked and in the end only 
seven thousand died of it in the army. 

We expect, but rarely find, characters that live in the memory. 
E. hf. Forster says plot and story might be set aside in favor of 
some other units, but one wants characters "to seem alive.** He 
adds that there are characters who live in the mind long after the 
book is finished, and (hose that Jive only on Uie page, as one reads, 
but die once die book is closed. Probably most of Edith Wharton's 
characters die after (he book is dosed, but some of these are 
"alive” and engaging as one reads. 

Each memorable character represents a principle, a force, a con- 
dition, an essence. Tlie movement of such characien through a 
story seems ineviuble; there it tomething mysterious, simple, and 
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fateful about them. Lesser cltancters lite thanks to the situation 
in which they are involved, the verbal skill of the author, or the 
reader’s curiosity about wkal happened? Perhaps Nathanael West’s 
characters belong in this category. 

One ought also to be able to ’’hear" a character, as well as "see” 
him. Probably Jay Gatsby in his garish clothes would be less mem- 
orable if we did not hear him say "Old Sport": 

I went in — after making every possible noise in the kitchen, 
short of pushing over the stove — but I don't believe they heard a 
sound. They were sitting at either end of the couch, looking at 
each other as if some question had been asked, or was in the air, 
and every vestige of embarrassment was gone. Daisy's face was 
smeared with tears, and when 1 came in she jumped up and began 
wiping at it with her handkerchief before a mirror. But there was 
a change in Gatsby that was simply confounding. He litdrally 
glowed; without a word or a gesture of exultation a new well- 
being radiated from him and filled the little room. 

"Oh. hello old sport,’’ he uid, as if he hadn’t seen me for yean 
I thought for a moment he was going to shake hands. 

"It'i stopped raining ” 

"Has it?” When he realized what I was talking about, that there 
were twinkle-bells of sunshine in the room, he smiled like a 
weather man, like an ecstatic patron ol recurrent light, and re- 
peated the news to Daisy. "What do you think of that? It’s stopped 
raining.” 

■'I'm glad. Jay." Her throat, full of aching, grieving beauty, told 
only of her unexpected joy. 

"I want you and Daisy to come over to my house," he said, "I’d 
like to show her around." 

"You're sure you want me to come?" 

"Absolutely, old sport” 

Some authon— Thomas Wolfe and Hemingvmy are writers in 
point— use essentially the same protagonists, their own alter egos, 
and feel other characters only in relation to the protagonists. 
Therefore they tend to write pretty much the same story in novel 
after novel. Others, William Faulkner, for example, can create a 
diversified community of characters, each seeming to live indi- 
vidually and n«: merely in bis relationship to the protagonist. 

A trulymemorablecharactcrhas, as Henry James said, been viv- 
idly rendered — but the external appearance must be in keeping 
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With hi* pjychic identity, u it iifomample, in Diclcn*’ Joe Car- 
pe-y. Magwiich the convicL and Mr. Jaggen; they are “*een*‘<»’’d 
fell" and flow in*ide the aetion, a* in an electric field ^STial ih<7 
jie md the way they appear affect* Pjp‘» feeling* and actions, and 
ihe plot'* dnelopmenL >Vhat cath i* become*, finally, a part of 
I’lp. forming him for the rett of hi* Jife. Jamc* created loth a 
(liaracter in ^flu Dordereau. the "Juliana" of Thf Aspern ropen 
1 le evoke* the old lady'* phy*tral preKnte. »et against a chill icose 
of tile pan When we team in the next chapter that this anaVnt 
(tone, almost a living corpse, it greedy and has a quick, malirioui. 
and qniral mind, and when we hear her laugh, we rcalire that 
James has created a memorable charaacr. Thank* io her. *he 
s'luatmn that is the story become* filled with etcitcntenl and •in- 
jiense. Hie visiting writer and the tweet, generou*. but unaitnc- 
live nicte are soon caught in a dou-nward movement, from which 
there is no etca{>e. She tett the action in moiton. like a itrong 
wind latching a heavy canvas uil. and coninbure* to the itory it* 
rhvihmic tween. 
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back rolling for a white instant. "Gret God,'* he said, "Hush' 
Hush! Gret Cod!” He v,hirlccl again and struck Qucenie with the 
switch. It broke and lie cast itawa) and with Ben's voice mounting 
tdw’ard its unbelievable crescendo Luster caught up the end of the 
reins and leaned foiward as Jason came jumping across the squire 
and onto the step. 

With a backhanded blow he hurled Luster aside and catigbt 
the reins and sawed Queenic about and doubled the reins back 
and slashed her across the hips He cut lier again and again, inio 
a plunging gallop, while Ben’s hoarse agony roared about tliem, 
and swung her about to die right of the monument Then he 
struck Luster over the head widi his fist. 

"Dont you know any better than to take him to the left?" he 
said. He reached back and struck Ben. breaking the flower stalk 
again. "Shut up!” he said, "Shut up’" He jerked Queenie back 
and jumped down. "Get to hell on home with him If you ever 
cross that gate with him again, lil kill you!” 

“Yes.suhl" Luster said He took the reins and hit Qucenie uuh 
the end of them ”Ci( upl Git up. dar! Benjy, fer God’s sake!” 

Ben’s voice roared and roared. Queenie moved again, her feet 
began to clop-clop steadily again, and at once Ben hushed. Luster 
looked quickly back over his shoulder, then he drove on. The 
broken flower drooped over Ben's fist and his eyes were emptv 
and blue and serene again as comice and facade flowed smoothly 
once more from left to right; post and tree, window and doonvav, 
and signboard, each in its ordered place. 

The fiction writer knows he is a friend of the genie. The genic 
makes a gesture — and smoke rises from the earth. One looks more 
closely, and sees a tight lipped young man entering an all night 
bar in Spain. A waiter, wiping a tabletop, looks up. and smiles 
Ah, we say, Hemingway. The genic puffs his checks and blows die 
cloud away. Another cloud, and again we peer intently We sec 
a freckled young man with light red hair; he is wearing a striped 
suit He has goose blue eyes, and thick sensual lips He is sitting 
in a shabby hotel lobby. He is a drummer. It is a November day, 
about igio. The elevator door creaks open, and a young lady 
wearing a long skirt emerges She is obv iously poor, and probably 
has come to Chicago to find work. The drummer intends to make 
advances. Ah, we say, Theodore Dreiser. 

Each finional world isdiflercni.andrecognirable. Book to book 
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the characters change, and the setting changes — but the individual 
vision usually remains constanL Plui fa change, plus Pest la mime 
chose. It is up to Edith Wharton, Sinclair Lewis, F. Scott Fitrgcr- 
aid, William Faulkner, Ernest Hemingway, Thomas Wolfe, or 
Nathanael West to cause us to believe in and to respond to the 
worlds they have created. 

We also expect a fiction writer to master rime, to properly de- 
scribe the color of the sky. the weather and time of day. the 
stains on an old walnut table, street lighting, carnages, hairstyles, 
and tiepins. Simultaneously, he haa to give his story another di- 
mension— the chronological lime of the given action and a univer- 
sal tune, recognizable in 1797, 185*. or i960. The adiievement of 
universal time in a story is the ultimate test 0! a writer's lasting 
power. One an say with some assurance that the early Fttrgerald 
stories are period pieces, and will eventually inter«t only the spe- 
cialist and the cultural historian. Possibly this will be the fate 
of all, or most, of the novels of Sinclair Lewis. Probably this will 
not be the fate of \ViIU Gather's The Professor’s House or My 
Mortal Ertemy. 

We ought to ask of Amerian novelists neither more nor less 
than we ask of European novelists— that they be judged against 
the great wriien who preceded them, a Jane Austen, a Charles 
Dickens, a Kerman Melville, a Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Ever since Henry James and Ford Madox Ford were issuing 
manifestos, much has been made of "technique,” of "rendering," 
of "impreMionism," of "point-of-view." These concepts made It 
easier to talk about fiction- and presumably aided certain novel- 
ists to learn their craft When, for example, would William Faulk- 
ner have found his "impressionism"— his Sound end the Fury tnd 
his Absalom, Absalom!— il be had not studied Joseph Conrad's 
Marlow? Ifc might, however, have learned a good deal from Emily 
Bronte's tVuthering Heights. 

\Vhen one is young, it is easy to dismiu the "older generation," 
but as T. S Eliot said, in advising against this practice, w-c should 
not brag about knowing more than our predecessors, because they 
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are that which we Anow. Presumably the observation is valid. 
Now that the Modernist movement has itself begun to recede into 
history, it is easier to see that modem fiction, after all, is a part of 
a long tradition. 

For example, Charles Dickens, a generation ago, was held up as 
a “sentimentalist," which he probably is, but what novel better 
catches the hallucinatory air of the modern city than Great Ex- 
pectations} Virginia ^VoolPs London or John Dos Passos' New 
York can’t hold a candle to it — although Joyce's evocation of a 
paralyzed Dublin is a different matter. 

The twentieth-century novelist has been advised to tidy up loose 
ends in his novels, to be careful to justify his focus of narration. 
But neither Henry James nor Scott Fiugerald was more success- 
ful in maintaining steadily the steady foci of narrators than was 
Emily Bronte in Wuthertng Heights. Her sense of the pre-human 
or anti-human or cosmic also puu her close to the “discoveries” of 
D. H. Lawrence. 

A writer's world vision, we bave'often been told, should hang 
together— the premise of his “world" should give the to plot, set- 
ting, character, diction, and philosophical implication. The “Hem- 
ingway world" is self-contained, a revelation of a world always at 
war, and of man confronted by nada. Hardy's “world" is also self 
contained, as in Tets of ike d’UrberviUes and Jude the Obscure 
The very stones and chairs and beds are dank, and every twilight 
glowers. 

*rhe point of all this is not that the twentieth-century novelists 
are less able than their eminent predeerston — some are and some 
are not— but that genuine an in any period has certain cliaracter- 
istia, and the great novelists base always known how to tell a 
story. Literary conventions ctmse and go. We have been inclined 
to find George Lliot’i intrusion as an all-knowing author rather 
painful — but we must admit that her knowledge of human char- 
acterisiia greatly surpasses Virginia WoolFs, or Ernest Hem- 
ingsvay’s; in reading her we eventually suppress our annoyance, 
and say. yes. her insight into human psychology, however heavy- 
handed she sometimes is, is enormous. The point then is that llte 
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great novelists in one penwl have a lot in common with 
novelists in another period. Those contemporary with each other 
may at first glance seem closer to cadi other, but for juperfidal 
reasons. The great ones leave their contemporaries, and 
another order of time 

All history, including literary history, tarnishes, and enchn**^*** 
for a partiailar author or novel find it necessary to get t>wi the 
silver polish and the cloth, to try to show that back of time ’ tat 
nish IS valuable metal If the metal is truly valuable other observers 
will acknowledge it Tins presumably is why critics are tolefated — 
and sometimes thanked 
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E.dii]i Wharton 


It was the Cashion among Edith Wharton's friends, ini- 
tiated by Henry James, to detenbe her m terms of giowmg hyper 
to see her in the guise of a great golden eagle swooping 
down ttnm her high built palace of adsenture to stir up the poor 
old croaking barnyard fowls. The sroman is almost lost sight of 
>n their boasts of her activities and possessions the losingly 
clipped and tended gardens, the gleaming, perfectly appointed 
mierion, the big. fast motor (purchased with the proceeds of the 
current book) bearing its multilingual owner and her faithful 
band over the roads of Europe to seek out in every nook and 
cranny the beauty that must redeem a modem wasteland. One 
imagines rooms refurbished and gardens relandscaped, all over 
Europe and the American East Coast, to conform with the man- 
dates which she laid down in The DeeoTation 0/ Ilouset and 
llaltan Villatantl T/icir Carrfeiu Indeed, there are moments when 
the lady whom Percy LuUiock describes in her Paris garden, fresh 
»nd trim, basket on arm clippeis in hand, ready for the daily task 
of shearing the heads of yesterday's roses, seems but the symbol of 
» larger self dedicated to sprucing up our s-ery planet. 

This is a long way from the picture in the minds of some Amen 
can tritica of a precious and snobbish old lady. Yet one can sec 
how both pictures came into being. Perfection irritates as well as 
it attracts, in fiction as in life AssomeofMrs IVharton's aetjuaim- 
»nces complained that her taste in Inmishing was too good, her 
Erench too precisely idiomatic, so have some of her critics found 
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Iier heroes and heroines too exquisite, too apt to exclaim in rapt 
unison oser little knovn beauties in an and literature sMih which 
the majority of her readers may not be equally familiar. The glit- 
tering structure of her cultivation sits on her novels like a rather 
showy icing that detracts from the cake beneath. That same ma- 
jority may be put off fay descriptions, howeser vivid, of physical 
objects and backgrounds that obtrude on the action, by being 
made to notice, even in scenes of tensest drama, a bit of red damask 
on a wall, a Jacqueminot rose, a small, dark Italian primitive. As 
Edmund Wilson points out, Mrs Wharton was not only the pio- 
neer but the poet of interior decoration. 

Such cultivation was certainly not typical of her generation 
Ladies of the New York and Newport of her day. educated by 
tutors, may have acquired a sound bans in German, French, and 
lulian, but they used these languages, if at all, more for dinner 
parlies than for books They did not spend their spare time, like 
Edith Newbold Jones, in their father'* library, nor did they pub- 
lish, at the age of sixteen, privately printed volumes of poetry. In 
fact, the very ranty of such intellectual achievement m the family 
of George Frederic Jones has lent comfort to tlie bearm of an 
old legend, totally without foundation, that Edith was the daugh- 
ter of her brothers' English tutor, a clever young man with a mild 
painter’s talent who was killed in the West by Indians. The theory 
seems to spring from the same kind of thinking that cannot con- 
ceive a Shakespeare bom m Stratford fiut 1 find it easier to believe 
that Lucretia Stevens Rhinelander Jones, granddaughter of a 
Revolutionary patriot and a conventional society matron in a then 
small-town New York, sho’ild have had a brilliant daughter than 
an illegitimate one, and the fact that Edith, being to much 
younger than her brotben, was brought up like an only child 
seems adequate explanation for the hours that she spent alone in 
her father's library in West * 5 rd Street. 

In her memoirs she describes as her good fortune that she was 
forbidden, on moral grounds, to read the ephemeral rubbish of 
the day and so was not distracted from the classics on the paternal 
shelves. It was obvious, the tells us, though I am not sure how 
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quickly we agree, that a little girl "to whom the Old Testament, 
the Apocalypse and the Elixabcthan dramatists were open, could 
not long pine for Whyte Melville or even Rhoda Broughton." In 
the sternly impressive list ol her early reading, with its heavy em- 
phasis on history and poetry, the only American names are Pres- 
cott. Parkman, Longfellow, and Irving. The other Melville, 
Herman, "a cousin of the Van Rcosselaers, and qualified by birth 
to figure in. the best society." she never, as a girl, even heard men- 
tioned. Culturt and education, to the Joneses and to their group, 
still meant Europe. 

Europe, however, was not only the fountain of arts; it was also 
good for one's health and pocketbook. 'The Joneses vrere badly 
hit by the inflation that followed the Civil War and took their 
little daughter for long, economizing visits to Italy and France. It 
was a life of hoteb and watering pla<», seeing only fellow Ameri- 
cans and their servanu, but there swere compensations for a sensi- 
tive child in driving out to the Campagna and wandering among 
the tombs of the Appian Way. in collecting fragments of porphyry 
and lapis lazuli on the slopes of the Palatine, and in such Parisian 
lights as the Empress Eugenie In her daumont, with the little 
Prince Imperial at her tide and a glittering escort of officers. At the 
same time the young Henry James was knocking about the Conti- 
nent, staying in pensions and picking up material for his first 
international ules. On both, the European experience was to have 
a lasting effect. But what was to have a much greater influence on 
Edith Jones as a writer, and to supply her with the subject material 
for her most important work, was neither her father’s library nor 
her early impression of Europe, but her own dear, direct, compre- 
hensive little girl’s vision of the New York sodety in which her 
parents lived. 

In i86a, the year of her birth, and for perhaps two decades there- 
after. this was a small, sober, proper, tightly knit sodety, of Dutch 
and English descent, which lived in uniform streets of chocolate 
house fronO on income latgely derived from muntdpal real esute. 
It was wary of the arts, beyond a dip into Longfellow or Bryant, or 
an evening of Norma at the Academy of Music, and disdainful 
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of politics and any business lhat smacked of retail Tlie men prac 
ticed law m a listless sort of way and sat on charitable boards ami 
had the leisure and taste to appreaate with their wives long meals 
of good food washed down by the "Jones Claret" or the "Newbold 
Madeira" Young Edith, sharply aware of their indifference to 
beauty in the arts, found their society stifling and stultifying, but 
as an elderly woman, surrounded by a world that seemed to her to 
have lost its values, she decided ruefully that the merit of those 
"amiable persons" had been lo uphold standards of edutation and 
good manners and of scrupulous probity in business and private 

As a young girl and as a debutante, she was miserably shy, a 
quality that was to dog her all her life, and lhat she was later to 
encase behind the enamel of formahiy. but by the time of her 
marriage, at the age of twenty-three, she had become at least out* 
wardly reconciled to the observancesof social life Edward Robbins 
Wlnrton was an easygoing, friendly Bo>tonian, ot no intellectual 
pretensions, who adoied his much yvungir wife and alivays kept a 
thousand dollar bill in his purse in ease ’'Pu$»y" wanted anything 
They lived m New York and Newport and went every year to 
Euro|>c, and no dnldien came to iniemipt their social and tight' 
seeing routine. Obviously, it was not an existence to satisfy in- 
definicely a mind rendered immune to Rhoda Broughton by the 
beaiiiics of (he Ai>oi.aIs|nt. .ind gi tdiially the young Hih* suried 
to write, here and there a p«x in. then asentiraenul short story with 
an uplifting conclusion, then a serious book on interior decoration, 
then travel pieces, at last a historical novel In her memoirs she 
describes her writing as (he natural sequence of a childhood habit 
of "making up" on bits of brown wrapping paper, but Edmund 
Wilson suggests that she took it up because of the tensions of an 
incompatible marriage and at she advice of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
an early pioneer in female neuroses and himself a novelist. Frag 
ments of her diary, recently published by Wayne Andrews, in 
which she notes that she could endure the "moral solitude" of her 
marriage only by creating a world ot her imagination, certainly 
seem lo substantiate Wilson At any rate, tliere was the gap of a 
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generation between those brown paper scribblings and the publi 
cation ot her first volume of fiction at the age of thirty-seven. 

The tales in The Greater Inchnation (1899) and in its successor, 
Crunaf /miancer (igoi), havesMseof the flavor of James’s stories 
of artists and writers of the same period. They are apt to be set 
against European backgrounds and to deal with such themes as 
the temptation to the serious artist of commerda! success or the 
bewildering influence upon him of the art of an older, richer dvil- 
ization. They are clever and readable, if a trifle thin, and in three 
of them, "The Pelican," ‘The Rembrandt,” and 'The Angel at 
the Grave," Mrs. Wharton shows herself already in full command 
of the style that was to make her prose as luad and polished as 
any in American fiction. It is a firm, ensp, smooth, direct, easily 
flowing style, the perfect instrument of a clear, undazzled eye, an 
analytic mind, and a sense of humor alert to the least pretentious- 
ness ^Ve may later wonder if her style was adapted to all the uses 
to which she put it, but at this point it perfectly presents to us. m 
all their pathetic and confused dignity, the brave little lady who 
lectures with an ignorant boldness to women’s groups on every 
aspect of arts and letters, first for the love of her baby and ulti- 
mately for the love of her own voice, the proud and splendid widow 
who is induced only by direst poverty to part with her false Rem- 
brandt, and the dedicated tpinsierwho devotes a lifetime to main- 
taining her grandfather's house as a shrine for a public that has 
forgotten him. The defea in Edith Wharton's poetry, of which 
she published three volumes, is that this same style, consciously 
ennobled and stripped of laughter, becomes as dull and over- 
omamented as the privately printed verse of any number of aspir- 
ing ladies who sought refuge from the distraction of social life. But 
poetry is subjective, and Mrs. Wharton, like many persons of wide 
reading and disciplined exterior, was inclined to be mawkish In 
subjective mood. 

Her first novel. The Valley of Decision, appeared in 1902, when 
she was forty, and its scene is laid in Italy, that charnel house of 
English and American historical fiction. It is Edith Wharton's 
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Romola, except that it is a better book than Geoi^ Eliot’s, for the 
iruiu of her research are strewn attractively thrOU|h the pages and 
not spooned into the reader like niedidne. But although the cap- 
tures remarkably the spirit and color o! the eighteenth century, 
nothing can save the novel from its pale and lifeless characters. It 
IS like a play with perfect settings in which the acton stand stiffly 
in the middle of the stage, their eyes fixed on the prompter. Only 
when Odo as a boy visits his grandfather's castle in the mountains, 
and later in the grand ducal gallery when he faces the portraits of 
his interbred ancestors, is there any true linking of charaaers and 
sets The theme, however, is of some interest to the student of 
Edith Wharton, for it presages the political and social conservatism 
that was later to enchain her. Odo brings reform to Pianura only 
to find himself the harbinger and later the prisoner of the Reign 
of Terror. His creator was always afraid that even a needed clean- 
ing of sewers might cause the collapse of the civilisation above 
them. 

The next two years find Mrs. ^Vha^ton siill experimenting 
danciuaiy (igo)) demonstrates, a bit comically, the combined 
influence of Paul Bourget and James. In the first part of this ab- 
surd but charming little tale Kate Peyton marries a cheat and a 
liar in order to become the mother of the moral defective whom 
he might otherwise sire upon a woman less capable of raising such 
olfspring — surely almost a parody of a Bourget theme— and in the 
second, twenty five years later, she contrives to keep this offspring 
from committing an odious fraud by radiating sympathy to him in 
silent Jamesian waves The DeKcntof Man (1904) is another vol- 
ume of short stories, similar in tone to the earlier ones except for 
"The Dilettante." which marks an advance in the development of 
a male character who is to pervade all of Mrs. Wharton's fiction, 
the cold, cultivated, aristocratic egoist who feeds on the life and 
enthusiasm of simpler souls The story has a clever twist at the 
end when the dilettante's betrothed jilts him on discovering that 
the lady who has been his intimate friend for years has not been his 
mistress It is a ihcmc that we shall meet again. 

The Houie 0/ Afirih (1905) marks her coming of age as a novel- 
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uL At last, and simultaneously, she had discovered both her me- 
dium and her subject matter. TTie first was the novel of manners 
and the latter the assault upon the old Knickerbocker soaety in 
which she had grown up of the new millionaires, the '‘invaders” 
as she called them, who had been so fabulously enriched by the 
business growth following the Civil War. New money had poured 
into New York in the iSSo's and 1890's and turned the Joneses* 
ijuiet old Fifth Axenue into a dizzy parade of derivative facades 
from Azay-le-Rideau to the Porch of ihc ^fa^dens. The Van Rcns- 
selaers and Rhinelanden might purse their lips at the ostentation 
of the Vanderbilts, but in a dollar world the biggest bank balance 
was bound to win out A Livingston would marry a Mills, as in 
an earlier day a Schermerhom had married an Astor For what, 
really, did that older world have that was to special? It was all 
very well for James to describe the Newport of his childhood, sur- 
viving into this gilded age. as a little bare while open hand sudden- 
ly crammed with gold, but the fingers of that little hand closed 
firmly enough over the pruifered bullion. The sober brown stucco 
of Upjotin's country villas concealed a materialism »s rampant as 
any flaunted by the marble halts of Richard Morris Hunt. Mrs. 
Wharton saw dearly enough that the invaders and defenders were 
bound ultimately to bury their hatchet in a noisy, stamping dance, 
but she saw also the rich possibilities for satire in the contrasts 
aflorded by the battle line in its last stages and the pathos of the 
individuals who were fated to be trampled under the feet of those 
boisterous truce makers. 

Lily Bart, the heroine of The House 0/ Mirth, steins from both 
worlds. Her father is related to the Penistons and the Stepneys, but 
is driven by her mother, a more ordinary creature, to make a for- 
tune which, not being of invader blood, he is bound to lose. Lih’ 
orphaned, is loosed on the social seas with only her beauty ar.J 
charm for sails and no rudder but a ladylike disdain for shabby 
compromises and a vague sense that there must be somewhere a 
better life than the one imowhichshehasdrifted. Her rich friends, 
who use her as a social secTetary to write notes and as a blind to 
shield them from importunate and suspidous husbands, cannot 
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undentand the tqueamiihness which keeps her. at the critical 
moment, from extracting a proposal from the rich bachelor whom 
she has not been too squeamish to pursue. Her respectable rela- 
tives, on the other hand, of an older society, cannot understand 
her smoking or gambling or being teen, however briefly, in the 
company of married men Lily falls between two stools. She can- 
not bring herself to marry the vulgar Mr. Rosedale for all his mil- 
lions, or the obscure Latvrence Selden, for all their affinity. She 
postpones decisions and hopes for the best and in the meanwhile 
seeks to distract henelf But we know from the start that she is 
doomed She has only her loveliness, and what is that in a world 
that puts Its store in com and hypocrisy? The other characters, o( 
both new and old New York, teem itrangely and vindictively 
united in a constant readiness to humiliate her: Grace Stepney to 
tell tales on her, Mrs. Peniscon to dbinherit her, Bertha Donet to 
abandon her in a foreign port, Cus Trtnor to try to seduce her, his 
wife to say he has. We watch with agoniied apprehension as Lily 
turns and doubles back, as she keeps miraculously rehabilitating 
henelf, each time on a slightly lower level For no matter how hard 
she smuggles, without money she is unarmed in that arena. And 
in the end when she finally compromises and is willing to marry 
Rosedale, it is too late. He will not have her, and she falls to the 
job at the milliner's and the ultimate overdose of sleeping tablets 
But we finish the book with the conviction that in the whole brawl- 
ing, terrible city Lily is the one and only lady. 

The different levels of society in The House of Alirlh are ex- 
plored with a predsion comparable to that oE Proust whom Mn 
Wharton was later so greatly to admire. We follow Lily’s gradual 
descent from “Bellomoni’' on the Hudson and the other great 
country houses of a world where the old and new sodeties had 
begun to merge, to the little court of the Conners, who, although 
rich enough to be ultimately accepted, are still at the stage of 
having to fill their house with hangers-on, to the bogus intellectuai 
world of Carry Fisher who pretends to like interesting people 
while she earns her living helping climbers up the social ladder, to 
the final drop into the gilded hotel of the demimondaine Norma 
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Hatch. Lily teams that money is the common denominator of all 
these worlds and that the differences between them consist only 
in the degrees of scent with whidi its odor is from time to time con- 
cealed. Van Wyck Brooks accused Mrs. VVharton of knowing noth- 
ing of the American ^Vest. and perhaps she did not, but she had a 
iinthand knowledge of where the profits of the frontier had gone, 
lily Bart, weary on foot, watching the carriages and motors of her 
former friends ply up and down Fifth Avenue, Mn. Van Osburgh's 
C-spring barouche, Mrs. Hatch's electric victoria, is seeing the 
natural successors of the covered wagon. 

1 do not suppose that Mrs. Wharton intended Lawrence Selden 
to constitute the last and greatest Lily's trials, but so he strikes 
me. He is a well bom, leisurely bachelor lawyer, with means just 
adequate for a life of elegant solitude, who spends his evenings, 
when not leafing through the pages of his first editions, dining out 
in a society that he loves to ridicule. Lily knows that he is a neutral 
in the battle of life and death in which she is so desperately en> 
gaged, and the asks only that he bold her hand briefly in moments 
of crisis or brush her Ups with a light kiss. He does, in the end, 
dedde to marry her, but as she has been too late for Rosedale, so 
is he too late for her, and he can only kneel by her bed and give 
to her lifeless Ups the last of bu airy kisses. Mrs. Wharton's attitude 
toward Selden's type of man is enigmatic. He may be a villain in 
"The Dilettante," or he may at least pose as a hero in The House of 
Mirth. She is careful in the latter to point out for his sake, when- 
ever he condemns Lily Bart, that appearances have been against 
her. Perhaps she conceived him as an abused lover in the Shake- 
spearean sense, as an Othello or a Posthumus. But Othello and 
Posihumus are quick to believe the wont because of the very 
violence of their passions. An eye as dry as Selden's should be 
slower to be deceived. 1 incline to the theory that Mn. Wharton 
really intended us to accept this plaster-cast figure for a hero, but 
that she had a low opinion of heroes in general IVhen Lily sud- 
denly retorts to Selden that he spends a great deal of his lime in 
a society that he professes to despise, it is as if the author had 
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tuddenly slipped into the book to express a conterapt t/ist the 
reader 1$ not meant to share. 

The enigma of Selden inevitably leads to a consideration of 
the deepest friendship of Edith %Vharton’» life. "The year before 
my marriage." she relates in her memoirs. “1 had made friends 
with a young man named Walter Berry, the son of an old friend 
of my family’s (and indeed a distant cousin)." Despite the note of 
kinship thus cautiously sounded, there it a legend that he proposed 
to her and was turned down as a not good enough match. This 
might, jf iroe, explain in the light of revenge tome of hw arts of 
coldness to her in later years At any rate, he became a friend of 
the young Whartons, and it was during one of his visits to their 
house m Newport that she showed him the "lumpy pages" of an 
early manuscript and had the rooriificaiion of hearing his "shout 
of laughter," a peal that was neser quite to cease ringing in her 
ears But a minute later he said good naturedly, "Come, let's see 
what can be done," and settled down beside her to try to model 
the lump into a book. In that modeling process she claimed, deo 
ades later, that she had been taught whaieser she knew about the 
srtiting of "clear concise English." 

I do not believe it, though I am sure that she did. There seemed 
no limits to her admiration of Berry. "He found me when my mind 
and soul were hungry and (hinty. and he fed them till our last 
hour together." Evidently, he supplied her with the intellectual 
and spiritual companionship that she had never found with Ed- 
ward Wharton. *1116 latter, as her writing and fame developed, 
had shrunk to a kind of cipher in her life. In her memoirs, Con- 
suelo Vanderbilt Balsan recalls hini "as more of an equerry than 
an equal, walking behind her and carrying whatever parapher- 
nalia she happened to discard." It was only to be expected, under 
the circumstances, that she should fall in love with Berry, yet it is 
not until 1908, when she was forty six, that her journal begins to 
evidence it. "I should like to be to you, friend of my heart, like 
a touch of wings brushing by you in the darkness, or like the 
scent of an invisible garden that one passes by on an unknown 
road." The tone of this and other entries would seem to confirm 
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the opinion of many of those dose to her that she received only 
friendship in return. Berry, according to them, was perfectly will- 
ing to let her play her chosen role of the touch of wings or the 
invisible garden. But these, of course, had been only phrases. Like 
any woman, she svanted more: "You hurt me — you disillusioned 
me — and when you left me, I was more deeply youn." When he 
went to Cairo to be a judge of the International Tribunal, she 
could hardly endure it: "Oh, my adored, my own love, you who 
have given me the only moments of real life I have ever known, 
how am 1 to face the long hours and days?" But she did face them, 
and one wonders if correspondence with so tepid an admirer 
might not have been simpler in the end than talks and scenes. 

What sort of man was he? James seems to have liked him and to 
have enjoyed their faintly catty old bachelors' correspondence in 
which Mrs. Wharton, because of her raids into the secluded re- 
treats o! friends, is described as “the angel of devastation." But to 
others of her circle Berry was less sympathetic, and to Percy Lu 1 > 
bock he was a dogmatic and snobbish egotist, the evil genius, In- 
deed, other life. “None of her friends." he put it bluntly, “thought 
she was the better for the surrender of her fine free spirit to the 
control of a man, I am ready to believe, of strong intelligence and 
ability — but also, I cerutnly know, of a dry and narrow and super- 
cilious temper." 

Mis. Wharton's attitude toward evasion of the marriage vow 
was always ambiguous. Divorce (though the was to come to it 
herself) she comidered crude and antisocial, and the fadle form- 
ing of new marital ties urispeakably vnlgar. On the other hand, the 
dishonesties and evasions of concealed ad ul tery struck her as offen- 
sive and degrading, while any open disregard of the conventions 
led to a slow, sordid end in those shabby E oropean watering places 
with which the minds of her contemporaries seemed always to 
identify extramarital passion. Perhaps. Cnally, the latter course 
seemed best to her. At least the spirit that was capable of facing 
it seemed the finest spirit. Paulina Trant in "The Long Run" 
(included in Xingu, 1916) has all her creator’s sympathy when the 
offers to give up her husband and home for love, and Halston 
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who logically and aouibly trtM to reason tier out of iL 
appears as the shallowest of los-ert. T^erc must hare been womanly 
moments, for all of lUltth Wltanon's admiration of Berry, when 
he struck her at a bit of i Ilalston hfem'ck, when she saw him 
with eyes that made csen Lubbock's seem chantable by compari- 
son. It IS perhaps to such moments that we owe the curious am 
bnalence in her treatment of heroes. 

Despite the great rriiical and popular success of The llotue of 
^firiA, ktrs. Whinon did not return to her New Vort subjea 
matter for another eight years Perhaps she was afraid of exhaust- 
ing it too quickly htadamedeTreymet»ni\ TheFruitofthe Tree, 
so radically different from each other, both appeared in 1907. Tlie 
fini IS a true Jamesian late of innocents abroad, as subtle and 
Ane as any of James's own but with more hvelineu and humor. It 
[loriraya the duel between John Durham, an American hero In die 
tradition of James's Christopher Newman, and a wily, dunning 
Panstan anscocrat, hfadamedeTreymes.over the laiier’s sister in- 
law. poor little fanny Frisbee of brownstone New York, who has 
found only misery in her French marrisge. PnncipJes and Ideals, 
for jlie last time in Edith Wharton's Anion, are found on the side 
of the Stars and Stripn, and Madame de Treytnei ruefully tecog- 
mres the man! superiority of the Yankee in her Anal sob; "Ah. 
you poor, good mini" In later years, unhappily. Mrs Wharton’s 
Americans abrasd were to become the corrupten and not the 
comipted 

The Fruit of the Tree is an expcrinienl in a totally new field, 
the novel of reform Mrs kVharton began her task of research con- 
scientiously enough with a lour of a factory near her country home 
ir ’ '•nox, Mais.-ichusetu, but she soon lost Interest in her theme 
__uccumbcd to an unworthy compromise. In order to be able to 
draw her factory manager and trained nurse from models in her 
own world, the endowed (hem both with old and distinguished 
families which had only recently lost their money, thus giving io 
these parts of her book a curious air of social masquerade. Even 
so, the reader’s interest is caught when Amherst, the priggish man- 
ager, marries the widow owner of the factory. havingmisconstriieJ 
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her passion for himself as a zeal for the cause of the worke*^, and 
settles down in blithe ignorance to what he imagines will be their 
shared task of reform. But at this point Mn. Wharton changes her 
theme altogether. Bessie Amherst, bored with the workers and 
interpreting, perhaps correctly (again the enigma of the Wharton 
hero), her husband's interest in reform as indifference to hcnelf, 
goes galloping over icy roads until she falls from her horse and 
receives an incurable back injury, which condemns her to a long 
period of hideous and futile agony. The novel now turns abruptly 
into a problem novel about euthanasia in the manner of Bourget, 
for Bessie's sufferings are abbreviated by the needle of the trained 
nurse with the social background. Mn. Wharton handles both 
themes competently, but the book simply collapses between them 
The failure of The Fruit of the Tree b just the opposite of that 
of The Valley of Decuian; the settings, and not the characters, 
fade away. It is, however, a less disastrous fault Bessie Amherst, 
indolent, selfish, but quite ready to be led by any man who will 
take the trouble to understand her. is interesting enough to make 
the novel readable even today, when indtutrial reform of the type 
in question has long since been effected and when euthanasia, 
if still illegal, has ceased to be morally shocking. 

The Hermit and the Wild Woman (s<)o8) is another volume of 
slender, contrived Jamesian stories of artists and dilettantes, but 
Tales of Men and Ghosts (1910) contains some superb chillers. A 
tricky ending to a serious short story will sometimes detract from 
the total effect and make it seem superficial or sentimental, or both, 
but in a ghost story it has a valid, even an indispensable, function 
The egotism of Mn. Wharton's constantly recurring bachelors is 
brought out more effectively in "The Eyes" than in any of her 
other short stories or novels. Culwin tells a listening group about 
a fire, which includes his joung prot^g^, of the eyes, the old eyes 
with sunk orbiu and thick, red lined lids and look of vicious se- 
curity, that haunt him at night whenever he has performed wnat 
he deems an unselfish act, which the reader, of course, knows to 
have been just the opposite As he finishes his tale he marks the 
horror on the features of the protege, with whose youth and bloom 
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he has tried to water his own dry nature, and turning to look in 
the mirror behind him. he sees at last srhose eyes they are. 

Mrs Wharton’s other ghost stones may be considered out of 
chronological order because their style and effectiveness do not 
vary, except to improve, with the years This kind of tale requires 
a skill that never left her, the skill of telling a story reduced to its 
bare bones, without the aid of social problems or manners or 
mores or even of human naiure, except in its most elemental sense. 
She alwa)5 believed that the storytelling faculty was basic in any 
writer She was like a lepresontacional artist who looks askance at 
an abstract painting and wants to know if the man who executed 
It can really draw At times she would try her hand, almost as one 
might try a puule, at a stor) that was nothing but tecJinique, 
like ‘'Roman Fever," where the interest and excitement are eon 
centraied m the last line that gives the whole meaning to what 
has gone before Her technique in ghost stories is to keep the 
supernatural to the minimum that will still irradiate the tale with 
horror Character can be important as m "The Eyes," but it is 
by no means essential As long as there is one plain human being, 
as in “All Souls,” to register terror for the reader, there Is an ade 
quate cast 

Tune, as we shall see, brought to Mn. Wharton an attitude of 
disapproval toward the changing social scene which tv’ai to sour 
her later work, but the gliost stories, by their very nature, escaped 
this, and her grasp of the secret of chilling her reader continued 
to improve to the end "The Lady’s hfaid’s Bell," an early ven- 
ture. suffers from a slight overdose of the eerie. TThere is not only 
the bell; there is the constantly reappearing ghost of Emma Saxon 
’Tomegranaie Seed," a later tale, corrects this A second wife's 
happiness is destroyed and her life turned to nightmare by the 
appearance, at Irregular Intervals, on the hall table, addressed to 
her husband in a faint, female handwriting, of envelopes vvhich 
unnerve him but which he refuses to discuss. The conviction that 
these missives come from the dead wife begins to davrn on the 
reader at the same time that it dawns on her successor, and in th^ 
mood of horror that v\e share with her wc completely accept her 
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husband’s final disappearance The ghost o[ the first wife never 
comes on the scene to derogate from her letters as Emma Saxon 
does from the bell 

In the compilation Ghosts (1937), published in the last ^ear of 
Mrs. Wharton's life, two of the best of the eleven stones, “Miss 
Mary Pask" and "Bewitched." deal, not with the supernatural, 
but with the appearance of it Here Mrs Wharton sets herself the 
difhcult task of scanng the reader in a ^ost story without the aid 
of a ghost. The atmosphere has to be made correspondingly more 
ominous: Mary Pask must be winter and more wraithlike on that 
foggy night in Brittany than if she were a true spint, and the New 
Englanders of “Bewitchetl" must be gaunter and grimmer than 
the characters of Ethan Frame to make sufficiently terrible the 
ending that proves Venny Brand to have been masquerading The 
last story of the collection, and its masterpiece, "A Cottle of Per 
rier/' is not really a ghost story at all, but a Ule of hatred and 
murder in the African desert where an eccentric Englishman lives 
In a lonely castle with his butler and a host of Arab servants Mn 
Wharton's style is at lu richest as she seu her African scene: 'The 
afternoon hung over the place like a great velanum of cloih-of- 
gold stretched across the battlements and drooping down in ever 
slacker folds upon the heavy headed palms %Vhen at length the 
gold turned to violet, and the west to a bow of crystal clasping the 
dark sands, Medford shook oO his sleep ind wandered out” And 
the final sentence which reveals for the reader where the body of 
Almodham has all the time been rotting is like one of those 
screaming chords at the end of Strauss's Safome: 'The moon, 
swinging high above the battlements, sent a searching spear of 
light down into the guilty darkness of the well " 

In igii Mn. ^Vha^on published theshort novel with which her 
name has ever since been linked and which sometimes threatens to 
preempt the whole of her niche in the liistoiy of American litera- 
ture. She sajs in her memoirs that in writing Ethan Frame she 
felt for the first time the artisan’s full oantrol of his implements. 
In later years its continuing success was to plague her, as the suc- 
cess of "Daisy Miller” plagued James, for she could never agree 
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with the cntia who claimed that it was her best work. Yet it is 
surely among her best. When I think of it, I visualize a small paint- 
ing. perfectly executed to the last detail, of three silent figures in 
a small dark cottage kitchen, with snow glimpsed through a win- 
dow, the terrible Zeena in the center, white and pasty and gaunt, 
and, scattered on the table, the pieces of a broken dish. But I could 
never put the story as fiction in the same class with The House of 
Mirth on the very ground that to me it is a picture and. as such, 
one dimensional. Lily Bart and the society in which she lives are 
turned around and around and studied from different angles It 
is not fair, of course, to compare a long novel with a novelette, 
but the tremendous reputation of £ihan Frame evokes such a 
defense 

There has been some disposition in criiio to view with distrust 
Mrs. ^Vha^on'^ excursions into life among the needy, as evidenced 
by Ethan Frame, ‘The Bunner Sisters,” and 5umwrv, to see her as 
the great lady from "The Mount” in Lenox, peering at Ethan and 
his womenfolk from the back seat of her big motor. I doubt If 
these comments would have been made had the stones been pub- 
lished under another name, for the keenness of hfn. ^^'harton’s Ob' 
servadon was not allected by the social status of her models. Only, 
in later yean, when she attempted to desaibe penons and places 
that the had never seen did she fad jn her job I am totally per- 
suaded of the reality of that notions shop kept by Ann Eliza Bun- 
ner and her sister and by the dank public library where Charity 
Koyali dreams awayher listless days. The reason why Summer and 
"The Bunnrr Sisters” are less convincing than Ethan Frame docs 
not lie in any failure of observation or imagination on the part of 
the author, but In the fan that one feels her presence, which in 
Ethan Frame the device of a narrator has successfully eliminated. 
IVhen Charity Royal! sees her mother's kinfolk on the mountain 
"herded together in a sort of passive promiscuity in which their 
common misery was the strongest link,” and when Evalina Bim- 
ner, contrasted to the flochmullen. is described as "a faintly 
w-aslied sketch beside a brilliant diromo,” we sec clearly enough 
what is meant, but we are sundingon that mountain and at £vs- 
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lina's wedding with Mrs \Vhanon herself, and \sc feel with a 
toudt of constraint the incongruity of our presence. 

The Reef (tgi*) was greeted with a burst of congratulation 
from all the Jamesian circle. •■Raciman" was the adjective used by 
the master, and indeed a Raciman unity of mood is achieved by 
centering the action in an old. high-roofed ciiateau of bnck and 
yellowis!) stone, bathed in the pale light of October afternoons. 
The rooms in svhich the characten tensely talk are like a senes of 
paintings by Walter Gay It is a quiet, controlled, beautiful nosel, 
but its theme has always struck me as faintly ridiculous Mrs. 
Lcaih, a widow, is at last about to marry George Darrow, her old 
bachelor admirer, and her stepson, Onen, is entertaining a siniihr 
plan with respect to the beautiful young family governess, Sophy 
Viner, when the discovery that Danow and Sophy have once been 
lovers reduces all the characters to a state of quiet desperation. 
Even conceding that in 1919 such an affair might have disqualified 
Sophy as a bride (or Owen, would Mrs. Leaih, a woman who had 
lived all her adult years in France, consider that her own happi- 
ness had to be sacrificed as well? Of course. Mrs Wharton's answer 
would be that Mn Leath is a woman of the finest sensitivities and 
that the affair occurred at a time when she had every reason to be- 
lieve Darrow attentive to herself, but 1 still cannot get away from 
the suspicion that at least part of the horror of the situation lies in 
the fact that Sophy is a governess. The final chapter, so jarringly 
out of tune with the rest of the book, tends to confirm this suspi- 
cion. When Mn. Leath goes to Sophy’s sister's hotel to tell Sophy 
that she has given Darrow up. she is received by tlie sister in a dim, 
untidy, scented room, complete with lover and masseur. Coarse 
and bloated as the sister is, Mn. Leath can nonetheless see in her 
what the beautiful Sophy will one day become, and when she dis- 
covers that the latter has departed for India in the company of a 
disreputable woman, she takes her hasty leave, presumably to re- 
turn to Darrow and happiness. 

The only moral that I can make out of this is that Sophy Vmer, 
a paid dependent who is an appendage rather than a true part of 
the social pattern, may be expected, under the first bad influence, 
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MoBatt. \Vhat would the wiles of even Madame de Treymes have 
accomplished against Elmer? James complained to Mrs. Wharton 
that she had not sufficiently developed die theme of the relation- 
ship between the Chellcsea and Undine, Surely, he was wrong. 
Surely, as the booV. indicates, no such relationship could hai e even 
existed, ^Vhat Mrs. Wharton fails to prove is that Chelles would 
have married Undme at all. For she is really too awful to be quite 
so successful with quite so many men Her vulgarity destroys the 
allure that such a woman would have been bound to have and 
that her creator was not to understand until her last, unfinished 
novel. 

Lily Bart takes only one aip to Europe m (he course of her 
saga, but Undine spends half of hen there. It was abroad, indeed, 
that Mn. ^Vharton must have observed her prototypes, for in these 
yean she had been spending less and less time in her own country. 
She had always been attracted by the order and grace of French 
living and by the assured sooal position of intellectuals in France, 
so different from what she had experienced m New Vork. She had 
a deep respect for traditions and ceremonials that gave her some 
assurance that the existing form of sodery had a basis in the past, 
and, by a like token, a hope for preservation in the future. The 
New York of her younger years had had traditions, but she had 
found them merely restricting. The dead hand of a Manhattan 
past had seemed to her simply dead. Her writing, for example, had 
never been recognized by her fnends and relations as anything 
but a vaguely embarrassing habit that was better not mentioned. 
Her husband, itwas true, took, a rather dnldish pride in her grow- 
ing fame, but in all intellectual matters he was as bad as the others. 
"Does that sort of thing really amuse you?" he asked when she 
showed him a striking passage in R. H. Lock's study of heredity 
and variation. ‘That is the answer toeveryihing worth-whilel" she 
moaned in her journal. "Oh. Gods of derisionl And you've given 
me twenty yeao of itl Je n'en peux plus” 

This cry of the heart is dated 1908 when she was forty-six. Re- 
lease was on its way. In tgm lhe^Vhartons sold the house in Lenox 
and moved permanently to France. In the same year Etlvcard 
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Wharton had a nervous collapse and was placed m a sanatorium 
In 1913 they were divorced. She had found at last a world where 
everything blended, beautiful surroundings, intellectual compan- 
ionship. a society that combined a respect for the past with a vital 
concern for the present London was within easy reach, and she 
could be in constant touch with writen whose convenation was 
as polished and avilired as their prose James, Bourget, Lubbock. 
Howard Scurfs It is easy » comprehend the chann of such a Ide, 
but what did it have to do with the contemporary American scene 
that It svas her profession to study? James in his later years built 
his characten into an exotic world of his own imagination It was 
not neeeaary for the creator ol Maggie Verver or Milly Theale to 
have an up todate knowledge of life on the other side of the At- 
lantic. It was enough that he had been bom American. But Edith 
Wharton was concerned with represeno’ng the life and inannen 
of New York, and for this she needed more than the chatter of 
tounst friends 

In a surprisingly insipid little book, French )Vayt and Thexr 
dfranmgfipip), made up of articles originally wntten to acquaint 
Americans coming to France during the war with the character of 
their allies and hosts, hfn Wharton descants on the Gallic quali 
ties of taste, reverence, continuity, and intellectual honesty. The 
picture that emerges, quite unincentionally, is of a nation chained 
to ancient forms and observances which could hardly have sur- 
vived four years of trench warfare with the fint military power 
of Europe hfn. Wharton was paying France what she deemed 
the greatest compliment she knew indescnbtng as national virtues 
the qualities that most attracted her in her oivn polite, intellectual 
circle. There is some of the self justification of the expatriate in the 
attitude that her adopted country had to possess to the fullest de- 
gree, and her native land to the least, the civilized atmosphere 
which she found so indispensable in daily life. As a result, there 
was always a presumption in favor of France in her thinking, j'ust 
as there was one against America, an tnjosiice that is everywhere 
reflected in this misleading little book. When she speaks of French 
culture, Richelieu and the Academy are inioked, but when h i» 
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a question of American, site ciics only the middle-western college 
girl v.ho ''learnt an" in a year. 

When crisis came, at any rate, she had prosed a true, if not a 
legal, citiren of France. She scorned the expatriates who scuttled 
home at the first rumble of danger in the summer of 1914 and 
tshom she later described in The Afame. She was passionately 
involved from the beginning with the land of her adoption and 
threw herself into work for the refugees and the wounded with a 
fervor and efficiency which resulted in her being decorated by 
Tresident Poincar^ and named an officer of the Legion of Honor. 
She regarded the war from a simple but consistent point of view: 
France, virtually linglchandcd, was fighting the battle of civiliza- 
tion against the powers of darkness It was the spirit that made men 
fight and die, but it has never, unfortunately, been the spirit of 
fiction. Reading The Afome (1918) and A Son at the Front (1923) 
today gives one the feeling of taking an old enlistment poster out 
of an attic trunk. It may be a significant comment on the very na- 
ture of Armageddon that the only literature that survives it is 
literature of disillusionment and despair. Mn ^Vhanon knew that 
the war was terrible; she had visited hospitals and even the front 
itself. But the exhilaration of the noncombaunt, no matter how 
dedicated and useful her services, has a shiill sound to postwar 
ears 

The corrosive effect of war on a civilization already vulgarized 
by American money induced in Mrs. Wharton a mood of nostalgia 
for the old quiet New York world of her childhood that she had 
once found so confining Much later she was to write: "When I 
was young it used to seem to me that the group m which I grew up 
was like an empty vessel into which no new wine would ever again 
be poured Now I see that one of its uses lay in preserving a few 
drops of an old vintage too rare to be savoured by a youthful 
palate.” 

Tliere was no rose color, however, in the glasses through which 
she viewed the past. She did not flinch at sight of the old preju 
dices; she simply reinterpreted them. Mrs Lidcote. in "Autre 
Temps” (Xingu), has been ostracized for leaving her husband for 
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a Jmtr. hut Hjiin »he return* *«> New Vorl, a jrtrnftatit'fi liter, 
i<> iiVe licf iijiiti Ijy her daughter who hai done the *ifne dung. 
tti7 diwfocrr t'lit time* have ctung^l ami that her daughter can 
twiw trtntY her lJ«r and be retened by the \ftT people who hate 
<111 'Its Ijiltote The iimet. b<7»e*er. ha*e changed only for the 
djiigliier t t;rner3tion Soeteiy will not resiic iia judgmenu of In 
.U--s>lush and Mn Lnitote tnu« dine opMili* on a Uay In order 
r><>( i-i rinlurriu a dmner p.»rtf pilhered lo he*m on the young 
I'lvcr^ hut (here n another, luhilertsoral ift the iiory, and that ii 
m ilie mpgriiion that Mrt ladcote, siih all her auRering, hai 
had 3 ruher li(c than her dioghter with her e>ry divorce and re- 
mirnij-r She nijv feel hlie a Ivneiy aniehroniscn ai ihe relume to 
liei <\<1« 111 l«ir(>|>e hut iheieicnocnvy m her refieclion*. ""'here 
imlvn! in dii> notaded. lopcyiurvey >>oil(J, with iu headlong 
chaiii’ev md lielier ikelrer rradiuiimenia, iti new toleranrei and 
cnthncreiitin an<l a<cominndaiioni. wai ihere room lor a character 
ijdii'inrO by slower nerfier preuecte* ami a lifebmhen uruJer'Ixtr 
iiiexotahlr prenuie’" 

hut (hit M oo'talgia (or the very brand that did the burnifgl 
Ten \ejii later, in 7 u-ihght Sl/rfi. hfrj. wai to go 

(iirilier in her nand agimit the vapid pamlrttnert ol the poctwir 
world bs rhluuling the heavy doping of moihen In childhirih 
T be i>ist tame to base a certain vabtbty to her »imply by Iseingthe 
pi'i The New Sork isf her ehildlioxl, that "cramped horJrontal 
gtidirim n(a 1 7Hn without toHcn. porutoe*. foimlaina or penpcc- 
(isei, IiKle-txniod in it* deadlv uniformity of mean ugllnesJ.’* ha'" 
mp lamdicii, |<canie ai faKfuiting aj Atlantia or Troy. It I'r to 
tint aituiide ol a[>ol(^ toward lier parcnti' generation that wc 
owe her finett novel. 

The tide, T/ie /fpe of Innorencr. refers to the New York of the 
i 87 o '5 in ilie giilhootf of Edith Jones and gives to ihe hook the 
flavor of a Instorical rtmel, as is often pointed out b) critics. The 
firt not always recogmmi by critics is tint it was a habit of Vie- 
lorian novelijis lo set their stories in the era ol their chihiliooii 
TIte noielist of manner* has unce shown a tendency to revert to 
a usually recent past sshere social distinctions, svhirh make up »n 
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much of his subject mntter, were mcrfe sharply defined, or at least 
Vihere he thinks they were. The Age of Innocence (tgzo) is writ- 
ten in a Proustian moot! of remembered things that evokes the 
aiiless atmosphere of an old, ordered, small town New York as viv- 
idly as a con''ersation piece by Eastman Johnson Here the dilet- 
tante bachelor, Newland Archer, as usual a lawyer, is at last placed 
in a story adapted to bring out the best and the worst in him. For 
he must have enough passion and imagination to aspire to break 
through the barriers of convention that surround him and yet be 
weak enough so that he cannot finally escape the steely embrace of 
an aroused uibe. Newland knows that he never really has a chance 
from the beginning; that is his pathos. He is engaged to May Wei 
land, and he will marry May Welland and spend a lifetime with 
May Welland, and that is that, and both he and May's beautiful, 
Europeanized, disenchanted cousin, Ellen Olenska, realize it and 
acceptit. 

We have a suffocating sense of a creature trapped and doomed 
as poor Newland comes to the awareness, from the exchanged 
glances, coughs, and silences that surround him, that all of his 
vast family and family-in-law, including his own wife, are con- 
vinced that lie is enjoying the very affair that he has failed to 
achieve and are united in irresistible tact to cut it short. But Mrs 
Wharton is not suggesting that Newland and Ellen, in their re- 
nunciation of each other, have condemned themselves to a life of 
unrewarding frustration. Rules and regulations have now their 
validity to her, no matter what pauions they crush. "It was you," 
Ellen tells Archer, "who made me understand that under the dull- 
ness there are things so fine and sensitive and delicate that even 
those 1 most cared for in my other life look, cheap irt comparison." 
And a generation later Archer sees no cause to repine in thinking 
back over his married life with May: "Their long years together 
had shown him that it did not so much matter it marriage was a 
dull duty, as long as it kept the dignity of a duty: lapsing from 
that, it became a mere battle of ugly appetites. Looking about 
him, he honored his own past, and ntoumed for it. After all, there 
was good in the old ways." 
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It IS Edith Wharton's tribute to her oun background, this affir- 
mation that under the thick, smoky glass of convention bloom the 
fine, fragile flowers of patient suffering and self sacrifice. To run 
away from society may he as vulgar in the end as to crash it- New- 
land Archer builds a shrine in his heart around the image of Ellen 
from which he derives strengih to endure his uneventful and mod- 
erately useful life, a life where civic and social duties ate judi- 
ciously balanced and where the impetus of Theodore Rcwseveh 
even gets him into the state legtslaiure, if only for a single term- 
We see him more completely than any other of Mrs. Wharton's 
heroes, and the reader uho doubts that such a type existed has only 
to turn the pages of the voluminous diary of George Tentpletcm 
Strong, published long after Edith Wharton's death. 

The comparison wuh Strong's deary is also relevant in that The 
Age of Innoeenee is the first of Mrs. ^Vharton■s novels to have all 
the anton seen through the eyes of one character. "The inter*** I* 
thus centered m Newland Archer, as the interest in the (WO later 
books where she used the same method. The Mother’s Recompense 
and The Children, is centered in Kate Clephane and Martin 
Soyne. Unlike James, however, she refused to be limited tn her 
own comments to her central character’s point of view. Archer's 
conventional way of looking at life, at least in the first half of the 
book, IS too dull a lens for the reader, and his creator never hesi- 
tates to peer over his shoulder and point out all kinds of interest- 
ing things on the New York scene that we would otlierwise miss 
James would have objected to this He would have argued that the 
spiritual growth of Archer, like that of Lambert Streiher in The 
Ambassadors, would have a richer significance if viewed entirely 
through Archer's mind It was one of their prrinapal points of 
division. Mrs ^Vharton refused to subordinate to any rule of de- 
sign the "irregular and irrelevant movements of life" that to her 
made up the background of her stories. 

It is interesting that her name should be so constantly linked 
with James’s, considering how different were their approaches to 
their art. His influence is visible, superficially, in her early work, 
and. of course, they were both interested in Americans in Europe. 
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but there the resemblance ceases James was subtle, speculative, 
and indirect: Eduh ^Vharton was always clear and to the point 
Percy Lubbock. speaVs ot h« a\erworv to the abstract, to any dis- 
cussion ol the conundrum o! life's meaning She dealt with defi- 
nite psychological and social problems and handled them in her 
own definite way. Her sentences never have to be read and reread, 
like James's, for richer and deeper disclosures Furthermore, she 
and James, although good friends, never appreciated the best in 
each other’s work He found her most successful when most under 
his influence, as, for example, in The Reef, while she distrusted 
the whole arttsiit btm of h» later years, feeling that he was sever- 
ing himself more and more from "that thick nourishing human 
air in which we all live and move *' If she must be regarded as any 
one's disciple, it would be more accurate to note her relation to 
George Eliot, whose clear, strong style, broad canvas, and obsession 
with moral questions always fascinated her. 

As long as Mrs. Wharton had elected, after the war, to continue 
writing about the social life of a aiy that she had given up even 
visUtng, she would have done better to resiTvci herself to the eras 
of Its history with which she was acquainted. The four stones that 
make up Old New York (1914) evoke the atmosphere of the last 
century as successfully as anything in The Age of Innocence. Bm 
she was too concerned with the world around her to write only of 
the past. She wanted nothing less titan to interpret the age in 
which she lived and to seek out the origin and cause ol the increas- 
ing number of things in it that angered her. Also, her way of hfe 
had become e\penssv<— a house north of Paris, another on the 
Riviera, twenty-two servanu— and she needed a wider audience. 
To take advantage of the big pay of the American women's maga- 
rines. it was necessary for her to write about Americans of the 
moment. 

The Glimpses of the Moon (igaa) was first serialired in the Pic- 
forifli Revieti', which may gise the clue to its author's remark- 
able lapse of style and taste. 'The jacket of the book, depicts an 
Italian villa on Lake Como by moonlight to evoke the mawkish, 
gushing mood of an opening chapter which makes the reader rub 
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his eyes and looL a^ajti ii> be sure that he is dealing sviih Editli 
Wharton iNick and itisy Laming, two bright young penniless 
lijngris on oi the international set, hate married on the undcr- 
ttamling that ilietr bond may be dissolted at the option of the 
first to find a ntlier spouse Nick is again the dilettante hero, writ- 
inga iioitl about Alevander the Great in Asia because it takes less 
rcstirtb ilnn Jii essay, bm now, for tbe first time, reader and 
author see him from radically different points of view. To the 
fpidcr he IS, quite simply, an unmitigated cad, perfectly content 
to live in the borrowed houses of rich friends so long as his wife 
agrees not to steal the cigars or lo tale any overt part in the blind- 
folding of iheir hostesses' dccened husbands. On these two com- 
iiianibnenis Inng all Ins law and hii prophets, and when Susy has 
Mohictl both (in each case, for his sale), he abruptly abandons 
)icr to pursue an heiress It is impossible to imagine how Mrs- 
U h irion could hue picteil such a man as die hero of a romante 
unless she seriously beheserl that he represented what a gentleman 
hail sunk lo m the sesentcen years nhitli liad elapsed since the 
publication of The House of Afirtfi. But could even Lawrence 
Selden have tlegcnerated to a Nick L.-»n$ing? And could Lily Bart 
ever have stolen cigars* Surely the world had not been enitrcJy 
taken over by the Lansmgs and their dismal set of international 
drifters who blur together m a mare of furs and jewels and yachts. 
Mrs. \Vh3rion's preoccupation with vulgarity had for the moment 
vulgarized her peri’ptions. 

Tbe l.ipse m her style can be illustrated by contrasting tlirec 
descriptions of ladies of fashion The first is from The House of 
Mirth Laurence Selden Is taking his shrewd, leisurely note of die 
person of Lily Bart, and his speculations provide our first insight 
into the central problem of her character: 

Everything about her was at once vigorous and exquisite, at once 
strong and fine He bad a confused sense that she must have cost 
a great deal to make, that a great many dull and ugly people must, 
in some mysterious way- have been sacrificed to prince her. He 
was aware that the qualities distinguishing her from the herd of 
her sex were chiefly external, as though a fine glare of beauty and 
fastidiousness had been applied to vulgar clay. 
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The second is from the scene m Madame de Treymes, published 
two years later, wliere John Durliam contemplates Fanny de hfal- 
rive after her call upon bis mother and sister at their hotel and 
discerns in her fluster a ground for hope as to his future. The 
passage, svith a faint Jamesian nng, is finely conceited. 

The mere fact of her having forgotten to draw on her gloves as 
they were descending in the hotel lift from his mother's drawing- 
room was, in (his connection, charged with signihcan t to Durham 
She was the kind of woman who atways presents i erself to the 
mind's eye as completely equipped, as made of exquisitely cared 
for and finely-related details, and tliat the heat of her parting with 
his family should have left her unconscious tha. she was emerging 
glovelcss into Pans, seemed, on the whole, to speak hopefully for 
Durham's future opinion of the city 

Tumipg to The Glimpses of the Moon, we see one of Susy Lan- 
sing's friends, not only through Susy's eyes, but through the angrily 
disapproving eyes of Mrs Wharton Tlie idea to be conveyed is 
that the lady described is as banal as her motor and her motor 
as banal as a magazine adsenisement, but as the style is literally 
the style of a magazine adteritsement. we can only wonder what 
reason the author has to sneer: 

Ilut on the threshold a still more familiar figure met her that of 
a lady in exaggerated pearls and tables, descending from an exag 
gerated motor. like the motors in magazine adtertiscments, the 
huge arks in which jeweled beauties and slender youths pause to 
gaze at snosv-peaks from an Alpine summit. 

Fortunately the novels that followed The Glimpses of (he Afoon 
are not all quite as slick. If they are not good no\-el$, neither are 
they potboilers. Rut it seems a pity that Mrs. U'harion should have 
chosen to lay all the blame lor the shapelessness of the postwar 
ss-otld on her native land. In book after book her compbinis grow 
shriller and shriller until at last everything across the Allintic 
is tainted with the same grotesque absurdity. She gives to her 
American towns such names as Delos. Aescltylus, Lohengrin and 
IliUcIuja. and to their inhabitants, in their brief hours away from 
money-making, a total gullibility in dealing svith religious and 
medic.al charlatans Their fuzzy zeal for good causes envelops I'leir 
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ludeolis skyscrspert in a Milling cloud of euphoria. And tfie Amer- 
ican fare! ffoiv it haunts her! It is as “unexpmsive as a rooiball." 
It might have been made by "a imnofacturer of sporiing goodi.” 
Ju sameness encompssiesher “ihiIj tti tnnoefnt unifonniiy.’* Jfow 
many of such fares would ii uLe “to make up a single individual- 
iiy' ? Yean before, she had writien to an tnghsh friend about 
James "America can’t bequitesosummanly treated and so light- 
ly diimissetl as our great Henry tlnnks'' Vet. reading her laier 
novels, tse can only wish that she had dismisseti America alio 
geiher 

Kate Clcphane in The Mother’s Hecompense (tQ*5) returns to 
a society m New York which has ostraci/ed her, as it ostracized 
^frs I-idcote in "Autre Temps." to find, unlike Mrs Lidcute, that 
It can revise us judgments She is completely accepted by the 
people who onre cut her and thinks the less of them for their tol- 
erance She finds only one person in New York who seems to ha*« 
any real moral fiber, and that is her daughter who, perhaps for 
the same reason, strikes the tcailer as a raihcr wooden prl When 
Kate discovers that Anne is ignorantly about to marry her own 
former lover, she tries desperately to break up the match wiihoui 
relhngthe grrl why and finally surrenden to the situation in order 
to avoid '‘sterile pain " But having renounced sterile pain for her 
dauglifcr, she elects it for herself by refusing the offer of marriage 
from a devoted old admirer who has been shocked, but only mo- 
meniarily, by her confession. 

Mn. Wharton resented the critics who deplored the ending of 
the book and spoke of die "densities of incomprehension" with 
which she now felt herself surrounded. The clue to Kale’s sacrifice, 
she hinted, hes in the quotation from Shelley on the flyleaf. "Deso- 
lation is a delicate thing "My own interpretation is that Kate, 
imbued with the sensitivity of one who. like Mrs Lidcote. has 
been broken on the wheel of a sterner age, feels more keenly than 
anyone else the horror of Anne's marriage What she hates m the 
modern world is not so much that such things can happen as that 
people no longer really care that iliey do Anne is caught in the 
situation of marrying her mother's lover because her mother has 
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had a lover, and for that there must be expiation on the motlier’s 
part, alone in her shabby Riviera village, without the comfort 
of her old admirer. For Kate to go from the litter of fallen rose 
petals and grains of rice of her daughter's wedding to her own 
would be joining forces with the noisy, thoughtless world of vacu- 
ous toasts in which all delicacy of feeling ha* vanished. Those 
who believe in the old. harder standards must be willing to suffer 
alone, without sympathy or even comprehension. Bui this, evi- 
dently, is not sterile pain Kate Clephane is intended to inhale a 
finer aroma from the bouquet of her loneliness than her daughter 
will ever know. 

So far Mn. Wharton had only skirmished with America. The 
story of the Lansings takes place in Europe, and Kate Clephane's 
drama is too much of the heart to have the locality of fint impor- 
tance. But she was preparing herself for a closer study of what had 
happened to America, and she had now spotted a type that she 
considered a representative victim of the disease of modem vul 
garity, if, indeed, it was not the virus itself. Pauline Manlord in 
Twilight Sleep (igj?) is the daughter of an invader from "Ex- 
ploit” who has first been married to a son of the age of innocence, 
Arthur Wyant. But lime ha* profoundly altered both types. The 
Invader’s daughter is no longer prehensile or even crude; she has 
become bland and colorless and poinilessly efficient, building a 
life of public speeches and dinner parties around causes that she 
does not even try to understand, while Wyant, no longer the cool, 
well-dressed New York gentleman with a collector's eye for paint- 
ing and porcelain, has degenerated to a foolish gossiping creature 
whom his wife has understandably divorced for a sneaky affair 
with his mother's old maid companion. That is what has come of 
the merger of the old and new societies; it has cost each Its true 
character. Pauline Manford, with invader’s blood, has survived 
better than has Wyant, but hers is a lonely and precarious survival 
in a rosy cloud floating on an ether of fatuity from which she views 
with frightened eyes the moral collapse of her family. The invaders 
and their daughters have In anninon the faculty of immense pre- 
occupation, the former with their businesses, the latter with their 
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causes Rut boili are blinded to all that rs beautiful or significant 
in the world around them by the duti stirred uji by ilic'r febrile 
aciisities 

In Mrs Manford Edith Wharton was gfoping at the outline of 
a isell known American phenomenon, the committecsvoman who, 
miMicd ii> a man who tart* only for Ins business, seeks refuge »n 
bogus Utopias where beauty » expected to spring like a plioeni’s 
from the ashes of pain If Mrs Wharton had only stayed in Amer 
ira. hnw quu-lily she would hate comprehended such a svomanl 
But Mrs Maniord is nothing but a cartcaiure, rai<ing up her 
spp'cbcs to the birth control league and the society for unlimited 
families, goi.ig to the Busy hfan's Christ" for "uplift" treatments 
and seeing her rhildien only by secretanal appointment. Mr* 
Whirioii seems to bite no sense of the violent resentment that may 
tinderlic au' h a woman's placid stare or of the Jntred of spouse 
and possessive passion for offspring that her fahe air of goo*! 
sporisminship may conceal The Acnctican commitieev/otnan Ji 
not apt, like -Mrs hfanford, to be surrounded by a family who rf 
garcl hergoiugs-on roerely with a cheerful, amused tolerance. 7V>- 
Sleep if a wther fornndaWe battering ram used ofl a straw 
wom.tn. 

There was to be one more last giim sketch of the final decadent* 
resulting from the now ancient merger bctw’ecn old New York 
and the invaders In the short story "After Holbein," a senile Mrs. 
Javpar sits down alone every mglit at the end of her great dining 
room table, imaginingihaisheisitiH the hostess at a dinnerparty, 
while her smirking servants go through a pantomime of serving 
guests Anson Warley, a veteran Iwchelof. diletltnte, and dmCT 
cut. who has Sforneii her parties m the days of her greatness, suf- 
fering now himself from loss of memory, goes to her tiouse by 
mistake, and the two old broken down creatures squeak and gib- 
ber together, drinking the *ofla water which they take for Perrief 
Jouet and admiring flower vases stn/Ted with old newspapen J* 
has been said that there is no nwnpavsion in this ston, but hnw 
much compassion does a short story need? It is a ch'IImg. cleverN 
exenited hide piece, a sort of dance of death, pointing a grim 
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moral in the ultimate inanity of tiro lives dedicated to the cere- 
monial ol the dinner party. 

American mothers she had now done, together with their hus- 
bands, both o£ the invader and dilettante variety, but what about 
children? They had never played much of a role m her books, as, 
indeed, they had played little in her lile. Mrs. Winthrop Chanler, 
a long-ume friend of Mrs Wharton’s, has written that she was 
actually afraid of them. But if she was ignorant of American nur- 
series and schools, she was very much aware of those pathetic little 
waifs, the products of multiple marriages, who were dragged about 
Europe in the wake of rich, pleasure-seeking parents and final- 
ly abandoned with governesses in seaside hotels. The various 
Wheaier offspring in Tfie Children (19*8) have sworn to remain 
together under the lead of Judith, the eldest, in spite of what 
other custody arrangements their various parents and “steps" may 
make. The children are sometimes amusingly, sometimes touch 
ingly drawn, but the sketches ate still superficial and “cute,” and 
the background of rich expatriate life in European resorts is filled 
in with the now heavy hand ol her satire. 

The more interesting though secondary topic of the book is 
the relationship between Rose Sellars, the quiet, gentle widow of 
exquisite tact, with whom I suspect Mrs. \Vhanon may have a bit 
identified herself, and Martin Boyne, again the tasteful middle- 
aged bachelor, who has made a fortune, like other Wharton heroes. 
oSstage and has now plenty ol lime to idle abroad. Rose Sellars 
immediately understands and accepts the fact that Boyne’s pre- 
occupation with the IVheater children is. Unknown to himself, a 
manifestation of his hopeless passion for little Judith. The novel 
was published in the year that followed \Valter Berry’s death, and 
the relationship between the two characters seems analogous to 
what may hate existed between their creator and Berry: she, lov- 
ing and eager, but restrained by the fear of embarrassing them both 
by a scene tliat might expose the small beer of his feeling, and he, 
detached but admiring, half-disappointed and half-i.'ritated at 
his own Inability to respond to a gratifying if sometimes cloying 
afieciion. It is tempting 10 speculate that Martin Boyne’s fate is 
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the author's revenge on his deceased counterpart. We leave him 
m the end, old and desolate, stanng through a ballroom window 
at the beautiful Judith who.danangwith young men. is no longer 
even aware of his existence. 

After The Children Edith Wharton embarked, although then 
in her late sixties, on the most ambitious experiment of her literary 
career- the fictional biography of a young middle-wesiem Ameri- 
can writer. Vance Weston, told in two novels Hudson Rtver 
Bracketed (1919) and The Gods Arrive (1932) She opens his 
story in a town which is, typically enough, called “Euphoria" and 
plunges luarlessly into details of middie-westem life, as if Sinclair 
Lewis by dedicating Bobbin to her had gisen her some special 
insight into an area of America that she had never even seen. The 
result IS as bad as might be eapecied, but Vance Weston soon 
leaves his home town and comes to New York and an eld house on 
the Hudson where h»s creator is on more familiar ground and 
where he meets a highly accomplished young lady, Halo Spear, 
who recites German poetry to him. "Just listen to the sound of the 
words," she says, when he protests his ignorance of the tongue- 
It IS easy 10 ridicule this long saga with lu distorted picture of 
the New York publishing world, its uncouth young writers and 
artists {‘‘Zo\» - who's he?" somebody yawned. "Oh, I dunno The 
French Thackeray, 1 guess ' 7 . its irritatingly efTiaent heroine who 
can change travel accomrnodaiions and rent villas as easily as 
she can spoui Goethe, its insensitive hero whose obsessive egotism 
becomes ulumately tedious, its ponderous satires of popular novel- 
ists and literary hostesses, but it nonetheless contains a strong 
picture of a young genius who educates himself and fights his svay 
to literary success with a niihlessness of which he is too preoccti 
pied to be more than dimly aware. We sympaihire when he 
stifted in she ignorant, carpmgatmosphere of his invalid first wife s 
home and with his artist's need to rip away even at the most basic 
family ties. Here at last in Edith Wharton’s fiction is a picture of 
a man It may have all kinds of personal significance that be is 
neither a New Yorker nor a gentleman As he develops cultivation 
in Europe, however, he develops some of the hardness of the older 
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Wharton heroes, and when he leave* Halo at last for a round of 
parties in London, there is not much to choose between him and 
Martin Boyne. But that js in the second volume which, like so 
many sequels, sliould never have been written. Both reader and 
autlior have become bored with Vance. Yet one cannot but be 
impressed by the fund ol creative energy that could produce such 
a book on such a subject in the author's seventieth year. 

At the very end o£ her life Edith Wharton turned back once 
again to the rich held of herchildhood memories, and immediately 
the shrill bitterness disappears, and the old. dear, forceful style 
is back to the aid o( its mistress If she had finished The Buccaneers 
{1938) it might well rank among the best of her work. The little 
band of social<limbing maidens who find New York too difhcult 
and leave it to triumph in London are unique in her fiction as 
possessing both her approval and affection. Old New York seems 
merely (>eity and narrow now in the penon of Mn. Tannore, while 
the panenu is actually given charm and viulity in that of Colonel 
St George. The author's point of view is expressed by the English 
governess of the St. George girls. Laura 'Tesivalley, an erudite 
but romantic spinster of lulian descent, a cousin of the Ikosseitis, 
who adores her covey of Daisy Millers and guides them up the 
slippery rungs of the London sodal ladder. Until the girls have 
achieved dieir titles the mood of the book is light and amusing; 
thereafter it Ijccomes more serious. For they have, after all, missed 
happiness, and Nan, as the author's notebooks reveal, will find 
hers only by leaving the DukeofTintagel for Guy Thwartc. 

Mrs Wharton had not only cast aside for once her disapproval 
of those who aresliscontentrd 10 remain in the social grade of their 
origin: she had even castoff four decades of classicism in taste and 
murals to plot an ending that was to celebrate the triumph of 
"dtep anil abiding love." Vet how many lime* in her stories and 
niivcU have we not l>ecn told that no love can survive the told 
shoulder ol society, the disintegrating thalibincss of a life in 
sectJMd<Uvi watering placesl And is Nan now to get away with it, 
to eK'a|)e the (ate of Anna Karenina) 

But if Mrv. Wharton, at the end. permitted henetf to Indulge 
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in the vision of a lose that was to tnalce up for everything, li’* 
los e that Ellen Olensfca and Newland Archer had renounced, she 
was still enough of a Yankee purttan to stipulate that such a lo't 
had to he paid for. If Nan and Cuy are lO hate their happtness, 
Laura Tcsivaliey must lose hen Her engagement to Guy's father 
will not survive her role in h«s son's elopement. Laura, the author’s 

represen tall ve and a bit her alter ego, must be S3 cfificeti to the gods 

of order One wonders if at the last iliose gods did not. to Laura s 
creator, sliow some of the lineaments of ifie gods of dcrnion whom 
she had so bitterly apostrophised in her journal Ibiriy years before. 

With her posthumously published works, T/ie BuecBneen and 
GhosU, the total of Edith Wharton's fiction comes to tliiriylKO 
volumes Obviously, her ultimate reputation in Aroericait letters 
will rest upon only a fraction of this list Ethan fomc, 1 have no 
doubt, will always be read, but n is out of the msin stream oI 
her work 1 believe that she will be remembered primarily for her 
two great novels of manners The Houte of Mirth and Tht 
of Innotence In these she succeeded in recreating an unadven- 
turous and ceremonious society, appropriately sheltered behind 
New York brovtnsione, looking always to the east rather than to 
the west, and the impact upon it of the winds that blew from both 
directions. There were plenty of minor writers who attempted to 
delineate this society, but among those of the first rank Mrs War 
ton, at least in the first decade of our century, had it to herself It 
is mic, ol course, that some of James's cluracters come from the 
Mfiic milieu, but they arc rarely considered in relation to 
native land or cities. The srjjon Mrs Wtarton suctcedetl where 


so many others have failed is that in addition to her gilts as an 
artist she had a firm grasp of what •’society," in the smaller seme oi 
the word, was actually made upof. She undrniood that it wasaihi* 
irary. capricious, and inromisient: she wav aware that it did not 
heiitJic to aboluli its sundards while most loudly proclaimms 
them. She knew when money could oijcn doors and when »t 
cowliln’t. vvlien tmcjge would sene and when it vvoutd be merely 
incered at. 5he knew that compromises could be counted on. but 
that they were rarely mad' while «iil1 comideffd compromise 
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She kne^v her men and v^omen of properly, recently or anciently 
acquired, how they decorated tlieir houses and where they spent 
their summers She realized that the social game n as without rules, 
and this realization made her one o£ the few novelists before 
Proust who could describe it with any profundity. In American 
fiction her nearest counterpart is Ellen Glasgow 

Edith Wliarton died in her house near Paris of a stroke m 1937, 
at the age of seventy-five. Her private papers were given to Yale 
and may not be published before 1968. which is probably the 
reason no biography has yet appeared A great deal has been writ- 
ten about her in articles and memoirs, but almost always about the 
great lady, rarely the writer Tliis 1 $ nobody’s fault, for Mrs. ^Vhar- 
lon took a cenain pride in keeping her writing behind the scenes, 
in presenting herself to the world, so to speak, on her own. One 
short piece, however, by Iris Ori'go. describes 3 weekend on Long 
Island that Mrs. Wharton spent with old friends dunng a brief 
visit to America to receive a degree from Yale. It is one of the rare 
recorded occasions when the survivor from New York's age of 
innocence, the real figure behind the novelist, predominated over 
the brilliant and formidable lady of perfect houses and gardens 
Iris Origo relates how Mrs. Wharton refused to be led into any dis 
cussioa of persons or events in Fiance, of Carlo Placi or Madame 
de Noailles, and how, at each such attempt, she gently and firmly 
siceretl the conversation back to old friends and old memories in 
New York. The W's house on tiih Street, had it really been pulled 
down? Did her liostrss remember the night they had dined there 
before the Colony Club ball? The X’l daughter, the fair one. 
had she married her young Bostonian? Had 7 . indeetl 1 o$t all 
his money? 

“For the whole evening, this mood continued. At one moment 
only — as. the last guest gone, she turned half way up the stairs to 
wave good night — I caught a glimpse of the other F.dilh: elegant, 
formidable, as hanl and dry as porcelain. Then, as she looked 
down on her old ftiendt. her face softened, even the erectness of 
her spine relavevl a little. She was no longer the trim, hard Furo- 
peanho'tess.but a nice old .American lady Eihih lud come home.” 
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Harry Sinclair Lewis was the youngest o{ the ihite 
sons of a country doctor. £dwin J Lewis. He was bom on Febm 
ary 7. 1883, in the Minnesota village of Sauk Centre, a raw IiiUe 
town less than thirty jears old No one now knows where the name 
Harry came from, but die name Sinclair, which vni to become 
famous, was the surname of a Wisconsin dentist who was Dr. Ltw» 
good friend The boy's mother was an ailing woman who had w 
spend much of her time away from home, in ihe South and South 
west, and when Harry was five, she died In a year the doctor w®* 
mamed again — to a good, brisk, busy woman tveil suited to lbe 
hard working doctor s unbending, frugal temperament Harry 
Lewis* boyhood was curiously loteless, vexatious 

He was homely, ill coordinated, astigmatic, redheaded, a sluir* 
bling, noisy, awkward boy. He was wept at hunting and fishing, 
could hardly swim, was shunned in boys’ games and sports, derided 
by his fellows and patronired by Ins elders He was nearly fnend 
less and was early given to solitary tramps about the countryside 
and to wide, indiscnromate reading He yearned to be in some 
place both more colorful and more kindly ihan Sauk Centre 
UTien he was seventeen, his father, whose forebears had lived 
near New Haven, Cbnneciiciit, allowed him to enroll I'n 
College after sne months of necessary preparation in the Oberhn 
Academy. The college eiperieacc dadied his hopes for a happier 
life: at Yale he was again friendless and lonely, more the outsider 
than ever, even though a number of his professors, tecogninng 1'" 
lively intelligence, were good to him In high school hehad wnitcn 
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occasional verses, and now at Yale he began lo sprite regularly. 
Writing was not only a substitute for those social amenities that 
Vs ere denied him but also, he saw, the one means available to h.m 
whereby he might win the recognition and the respect of his fel- 
lows. 

His early verse and prose alike bore almost no resemblance at 
all to cither the subjects or the manner for which he would ulti 
mately become famous The poetry was imitative, occasionally of 
Kiplmg but generally of Tennyson and Swinburne, and he was 
much given to medieval subjects as be conceived them His prose 
was archaic and floriated and its subject matter fantastic and melo 
dramatic Still, in igoj.heAas the only freshman at Yale to appear 
(with a poem called "Launceloi’') m the Yale £.iterflry AfognziiK’ 
That poem is not without a certain imiiative charm and almost 
certainly represents the highest poetic achievement ol H Sinclayre 
Levvys (as. at sixteen, he had thought of his literary persona) 
LAtlNCEUrr 

"O/l Ijiwieelot gnevet shot he loveth She Queer) 

But oflener far (hat she rniel hath ieen." 

Wow. weary wind, 

llie golden rod scarce chiding; 

Sir Lduncelot is riding 
Uy shady wooil paths pleasant 
To fields of yellow com. 

He starts a whirring pheasant, 

And dearly winds his horn 

The Queen's Tower gleams mid distant hilh; 

,\ thought like joyous sunshine thrills, 

“My lose grows kind," 
rdiiw, weary wind. 

O’er likes, o’er dead swamps trying. 

Amid the gray stumps sitting 
While stow, and cold, and sullen. 

The w as es splash on the shore. 

O'er w-jiu's of bush ami mulirn, 

Hull crows litp- evermore. 

1 fie Auiutrn dav » chill ami drear 
As yon knight, thinking Guenesere 
Proves most unkind 
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Harry Sincuair Lewis was the youngest of the ‘hw 
sons of a ruuniry (iocior. £divin J Lewi* He wa* boni on febru- 
ary 7, 1885. in the Afinnefoia village of Sauk Centre, » raw little 
town less titan thirty years old No one now knows where the name 
Harry came from, but the name Sinclair, which w9s to beronte 

famous, was the sumameofaU'isconsmtlentut who was Dr, Lewis 

good fnend The boy's mother was an ailing woman who had to 
spend much ol her time away from home, in the South and South- 
west, and when Harry was five, she died In a year the doctor was 
married again — to a good, brisk, busy woman well suited to the 
hardworking doctors unbending, frugal temperament Harry 
Lewis’ boyhood was curiously loveless, vexatious 

He was homely, ill-coordmated, astigmatic, redheaded, a stum 
bling, noisy, awkward boy. He was inept at hunting and fishing, 
could hardly swiRi. was shunned m boys' games and sports, dcrioeo 
by his fellows and parronired by his elders He was ne.irly friend 
less and was early given 10 solitary tramps about the countryside 
and to wide, indiscriminate reading He yearned to be m some 
place both more colorful and more kindly than Sauk Centre 
^Vhe^ he was seventeen, his father, whose forebears hid hve 
near New Haven. Connecticut, allowed him to enroll in 
College after six month* of necesaiy preparation in the Oberlm 
Academy. The college experience dashed his hopes for a happier 
life: at Yale he was again friendless and lonely, more the outsider 
than ever, even though 3 number of his professors, rcfogniiing hi» 
lively intelligence, were ipjod tohim In high school he had written 
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objects. Furthermore, when those earlier novels were effective, 
they were so because of the body of closely observed physical detail, 
but it was detail more impressionbtically, less massively presented 
than in Main Street. Cerwin character types that were to be made 
famous by Main Street had already appeared — the hypocritical 
bigot, the village atheist, the aspiring idealist, and so on. And the 
basic pattern of Main Street was exactly the same pattern that has 
already been described; a young creature is caught in a stultifying 
environment clashes with that environment, flees from it, it forced 
to return, compromises. 

Carol Kennicott. the heroine of Main Street, has no alternative 
to compromise. Her values, her yearning for a free and gracious 
life, had only the vaguest shape, and when she tried to put them 
into action in Gopher Prairie, Minnesota, she found only the most 
artifidal and sentimenul means. To some readers even then (when 
thousands of women were identifying themselves with her) she 
seemed like a rather foolish young woman, and so today she must 
seem to every reader. In the end, the true values are those of her 
hmband, "Doc~ Kennicott, who, for all his stolidity, is honest, 
hard-working, kindly, thrifty, motivated by common sense— alto- 
gether like Lewis’ brother. Dr. Claude, and even rather like his 
father. Dr. £. J. It is Kennicott who has the last word. In the end. 
then, it is the middle class that triumphs and the Middle West, 
and the middle-brow. And to it would always be in fact in the 
novels of Sinclair Lewis. 

It is more accurate to say that the triumph is given to the best 
qualities of the middle class and that it is its worst qualities that 
the novel castigates; smugness, hypocrisy, a gross materialism, 
moral cant. These are the qualities that Lewis' satire, even when 
the focus begins to blur as it does with Do(frwor//i, would continue 
to assail. Tlius, immediately after Mein Street, he plunged into 
his research in chat section of American life where those qualities 
were most obvious and iherrfore most readily lampooned — the 
commercial v»orId cf the middle-class businessman in a medium- 
siretl city. "Research" is the correct word if one thinks of a novelist 
operating in the fashion of a sociologist preparing to make a field 
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1917 — was tilled The Job, it is one of the best of his eafly bools 
The fifth of his novels, called free Air. is a sentimental ficiional 
izaiion of ihe Lewis trip across the continent in a Ford, and was 
published in 1919. At the same time tliat he was finishing free 
Lewis was working at what would be Slain Sireel, finished m 
Washington early in the summer of 19*0 and published in the fall 
of that year. Now the apprenticeship was abruptly ended, and 
ended m a positive storm of vilification and applause. Suddenly 
Sinclair Levtis was a famous man. 


When Slam Street appeared, plunging literary America into a 
rare and heated controversy. 11 seemed that nothing like it. wi^ 
IIS shrill indictment of village life, the middle class, provincia 
America, hatl been piiblislicd before. For many years 
American fiction had been piauring village Idea* sweet and gw. 
the middle class as kindly when not noble, the provinces as aglow 
with an innocence in sharp contrast to the cnielty and corrupho** 
of the cities. In the fifty years before igto there had, to be iu**‘ 
been exceptions — nosels a good deal more critical of ’ * 

than was the rule; but the prevailing view was that of Friendship 
Village, .and it was this view that Afein Strrel abruptly and pfr- 
hap* forever ended. 

Mam Sired seemed to those readers who had known Ixwis 
earlier work to be a complete rupture with everything he had done 
before. A look at those earlier novels now show* this not ^ 
been the situation at all All five works had essentially the sal" 

pattern- the impulse to escape the conventions of class or rounn 

flight; a partial success and a necessary compromise with convfir 
tion. Realistic in detail, these novels were optimisric in tone 
way that was not generally associated with what ws* ihen t 
of as the school of realism, ar»d it was the combination of the 
misiic view of human character with the body of obscncd sot 
detail that critics remarked arid some readers enjoycrl ^ 

Tltcre had been satirical Hashes in the earlier bools if 
generally sustained and less good tempered satire of Mo”* 
but satire nevertheless and satire directed against the same gm 
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objects. Furihemore, when those earlier novels were effective, 
they were so because of the body of closely observed physical detail, 
but it was detail more impressionistically, less massively presented 
than in Mam Slreet. Certain character types that were to be made 
famous by Main Street had already appeared — the hypocritical 
bigot, the village atheist, the aspiring idealist, and so on. And the 
basic pattern of Mam Street was exactly the same pattern that has 
already been described: a young creature is caught in a stultifying 
environment clashes with that environment, flees from it, is forced 
to return, compromises. 

Carol Kennicott, the heroine of Main Street, has no alternative 
to compromise. Her values, her yearning for a free and gradous 
life, had only the vaguest shape, and when she tried to put them 
into action in Gopher Prairie, Minnesota, she found only the most 
antfidal and sentimental means. To some readers even then (when 
thowands of women were identifying themselves with he^ she 
seemed like a rather foolish young woman, and so today she must 
seem to every reader. In the end, the true values are those of her 
husband, Kennicott, who, for all his stolidity, Is honest, 

hatd'WorUng, kindly, thrifty, moiivaied by common sense— alto- 
gether like Lewis* brother. Dr. Claude, and even rather like his 
father, Dr. E. J. It is Kennicott who has the last word. In the end, 
then, it is the middle class that triumphs and the Middle ^Vest, 
and the middle-brow. And so it would always be in fact in the 
novels of Sinclair Lewis. 

It is more accurate to say that the triumph is given to the best 
qualities of the middle class and that it is its wont qualities tliat 
the novel casiigales: smugness, Iiypoaisy, a gross materialism, 
moral cant. These are Che qualities that Lewis’ satire, even when 
the focus begins to blur as it does with Do</swor(/i. would continue 
to assail. Thus, immediately after Afain Street, he plunged into 
his research in that section of American life where those qualities 
were most obvious and therefore most readily lampooned— the 
evmmerdit world of the middleclass businessman in a medium- 
sited city. •‘Researcir* is the correct word if one thinks of a novelist 
operating in the fashion of a sociologisi preparing to make a field 
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report. It It the noiel Ilablult ihai nfaUitlird wh*i uuuM hence- 
forth be Sincliir Let»ii' cliaracterittic meiJiod of work, a method 
lowaril which he liatl Iteert motin^eter iincc hit cattleboat noie- 
Uking dayt. 

To begin, be thote a ttibjeti — not, at for mott nofelnn, ■ char- 
acter iiiuauun or a mere ihente, bm a focial area that could he 
lytiematicaUYKudiedand mattered, Ortlinartif, thii watatubciatt 
within the middle claw, a piofettion, or a particular problem of 
tuch a lubclati Then, atrned with hit notebooki, he mingled with 
the kind of people that hit fiction would mainly concern. In Pull- 
man can and tmoken, in the lobbiet of lide-ttrtet hoielt. in aib 
letic clubt, in a ihouund junky tireeu be waicheil and liitened. 
and thert meticuloutly copied into hit notebookt whole cataloguet 
of eapretnont drawn from the American lingo, elaborate Ji»u 
proper namev etery kind of phyticaJ detail- He drew intricately 
deutled mapi. and rtupi not only of the city in which hit «tnO 
wai tel but of the houtei in which hit actions would take plac^ 
floor plans with furniture precitely located, itreeti and the kind 
and color of dogs that walked on them Mattering thlt body « 
material, he would then write ooi a lunitnafy of hit atory, »n 
from thii, a much more extended "plan,’" at he called it, with 
every tccne tketched in. the whole toineiiroe* nearly a* long as 
the book (hat would cocne (com it. A fin t draft would then follow, 
usually much longer than the final tertion, and then a longpittce^ 
of revision and cuccing, and as lais the publiihaWe text. Althoug 
he traveled the length and breaddi of the United States in >9*° 
and igas, always listening and looking with Babbitt in mind. » 
was, in fart, Gnelnnati, Ohio, that provided the chief scene o 
his researches for this navel about a place called Zenith 
Again. Dabbill (igit) plunged the nation into literary contro- 
versy- Again, the novel seemed absolutely new, unlike anything 
that had come before IL Again, to many the assault on Ameriian 
virtue seemed bnital, uncompromising, and unfair. All over t 
United States Sinclair Lewis was denounced as a villain ati * 
traitor, and all over the United Sutes thousands and thousan s 
of people bought his noveL Its Europe it seemed that someone m 
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America waj Finally telling the whole truth about the appalling 
culture of that deplorable country. A cla» had been defined, as 
it had been given the name that suys with it still. H. L. Mencken's 
abstraction of boobus Amertconus had been given a body, a body 
that lives still in the American imagination. 

Lewis’ original intention in Babbitt, he later said, was to recount 
twenty-four hours in the life of his character, "from alarm clock 
to alarm clock." That original structural conception remains in 
the First seven chapters as the book stands. The twenty-seven chap- 
ters that follow are systematically planned if rather aimlessly as- 
sembled set pieces that, taken together, give us the sociology of 
middle-class American life. These pieces have as their topia such 
matters as Politia, Leisure, Club life. Trade Association Con- 
ventions, Class Structure and Attitudes. Conventional Religion, 
"Crank" Religion, Labor Relations. Marriage and the Family, and 
such lesser topic as The Barfc'nhop and The Speakeasy, There 
is no plot to conuin and unite these interests, but their fragmen* 
tariness Is in part overcome by the fact that George Babbitt moves 
through all of them in the course of his rising cfiscontenc, his re- 
bellion, his retreat and resignation. Each of the<e three moods, in 
turn, centers in a more or less separate narrative; the first in the 
imprisonment of Paul Riesling afierhe shoots hit wife; the second 
in Babbitt's attempt to find sympathy in Tanis Judique and “the 
Bunch"; the third in the pressures brought on him by the Good 
Citizens' League and his wife's happily coincidental emergency 
operation. It is not surprising that the general thematic and narra- 
tive movement, like the central figure himself, is sometimes lost 
to sight in the forest of marshaled mores. 

Had the early optimist vanished in the Menckenian pessimist, 
as it seemed to so many readers in igri and 1923? In fact, the 
essential narrative pattern had not changed in Babbitt: the in- 
dividual trapped in an environment, catching glimmerings of 
something more desirable beyond it. struggling to grasp them, 
succeeding or failing Babbitt fails— or nearly does — with the 
result that the comic satiric element here is both heightened and 
broadened over that of the earlier novels. Clifton Fadiman. writing 
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laier, defined ihe ewmial piitcm »*ben he wroie of Dodjwonh 
ai a man vrho ''can neither git e himself whollfot erco the business 
of being a businessman nor give hsmieU wholly oser to the mote 
difficult business of being a man llis vacillation between the part 
and the whole forms the basic theme of all of Sinclair Lewis* 
finest novels." Similarly. Frederick Hoffman t»fK«ted that there 
arc two Babbitts, one the perfect Menckenese "boob.’' the other 
the "doubting Babbitt ' \ double question follows can the 
doubting Babbitt rnnente of the qualities that mate a manat well 
2] a businesiman, that create a society as well as a mere association 
of "joiners", and. can Sinclair Lewis? 

The no\el makes it easy enough for one to name the tallies that 
uould sate Zenith and Babbitt with it They are lose and friend- 
ship. kindness, tolerance justice, and integrity: beauty: intellect. 
For the first two of these Babbitt has a throbbing desire if po srry 
large rajiaeity Of the neat four he has intimations The seventh 
he can approach only in the distortions of his reveries, a* in bis 
morning dream of the "fairy child" To the last he is a total itrsn 
ger Of Lewn one may say he wai much hke Babbitt in the hot 
two, with no greater eapaciiy: that the next four constitute the 
core of hit character ami of his demand on life, of the next, that 
ft IS too readily softened by sentiment, as ii Babbitt's; and of the 
last one can only lay that on the evidence of the novels the matter 
remains enigmatic 

Omitted from this list is the power of observation, vsliidi, *** 
Its full sense, may dejsend on all the other qualities taken to- 
gether and become the highest form of intuition: but in the mof* 
limited sense in which we commonly use the teim in both socia 
intercourse and literary discourse, k is this quality that differenti- 
ates Lewis from his creature It is this quality that enabled John 
O’Hara, many jears later, to saf that "Lewis was bom to write 
Babbitt’s story. , . . All the other novelists and journalists xnd 
Babbitt hidiself were equally blind to Babbitt and Zenith and th' 
United States of America until igts." 

The novel was. in fact, the Gmofits kind in two striking way* 
American literature had a full if brief tradition of the business 
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novel. James. Howells, London, Phillips, Herrick, Sinclair, Whar- 
ton, Dreiser, Poole, Tarkington— all these writers had been cen- 
trally concerned with the businessman; and, alter James and 
Howells, only Tarkington was to find in him any of the old, per- 
durable American virtues. Business was synonymous with ethical 
corruption; the world of business was savagely competitive, bru- 
tally a^ressive, murderous. The motivation of the businessman 
was power, money, sodal prestige— in that order. But the busi- 
nessman in almost all this fiction was the tycoon, the powerful 
manufacturer, the vast speculator, the fabulous financier, the mon- 
arch of enormous enterprises, the arch-individual tespobsible only 
to himself. And his concern was production. 

After World War I, the tycoon may still have been the most 
colorful and dramatic figure in the business myth, but he was no 
longer the characteristic figure, and Babbitt discovers the differ- 
ence, This is the world of the little businessman and, more particu- 
larly, of the middle man. If bis morals are no better, his defections 
are anything but spectacular. Not in the least resembling the auto- 
cratic individualist, he is the comproinisiDg conformist. No pro- 
ducer himself, his success depends on public relations. He does not 
rule; he “joins'* to be safe. He boosts and boasts with his fellows, 
sings and cheers in praise of the throng, derides all difference, 
denounces all dissent— and only to climb with the crowd And 
with the supremacy of pu&ftc relations, he abolishes human re- 
lations. All this Sinclair Lewis' novel was the first to give back to 
a culture that was just becoming aware that it could not tolerate 
what it had made of itselL 

And it did it with a difference. The older noveb, generally 
speaking, were solemn or grandly melodramatic denundations of 
monstrous figures of aggressive esil- Babbitt was raucously satirical 
of a crowd of ninnies and buffoons who, if they were malicious and 
mean, were also ridiculous. And yet. along with all that, Babbitt 
himself was pathetic 

With Babbitt, Sinclair Lewis' extraordinary gift for satirical 
mimicry of American speech found a fuller and more persistent 
expression than in any previous work. Nowhere is it more success- 
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lul lhan in Babbiit't Rddrm at the annual mertinj' of the Zenlib 
Real Ettate Board: 

"Some time 1 hope folki will quit handing all the credit to a Irt 
of moth-eaten, nuldcKed. oui-of-date. old. European dutnpt. add 
gue proper credit to the (amoua Zenith tpirit. that clean fighdfl? 
determination to win Suctet* that ha* made the little old Z^P 
City celebrated in every land and clime, wherever condenjed nul 
anil patte-board canon* are known! Believe roe, the 
fallen too long for these wom-out countriea that aren't produc- 
ing anything but bootblacks and tcenery and boore, that haven i 
got one bathroom per hundred people, and that don't * 
loose leaf ledger from a tlip<over: and it’s just about time w 
some Zenithiie to get his back up and holler lor a show-downl 
And lo the stream of clotted argot and clich^ flood* on and on- 
With this book, Sinclair Lewi* seemed to roost reader* to have 
become America'* leading novelist. Tlie review* were extravaga^- 
and the one that seemed to mean most to Lewi* hitmelf appeared 
in the Nev StaMman and wa* written'by Rebecca West. “It 
that something extra, over and above,’’ she wrote, “which make* 
the work of art, and it it iigned in every line with the 
personality of the writer."* After quoiing from one of Babbltri 
public speeches, she contimies: “It is a bonehead Wall \Vh‘0O^ 
speaking. Stuffed like a Christmas goose a* Babbitt i*. with H Y 
films, silly newspapers, «lly talk, silly oratory, there has yet struc 
him the nujesuc cieativeness of bis own country, iu miraculous 
power to bear and nounsh without end countless roultitu^s o 
men and women. . . . But there fa in these people a vitality » 
intense that it must eventually bolt with them and land them 
willy-nilly into the sphere of intelligence; and this immenje com 
meraal machine will become the instrument of their aspiration 
'There were dissenting voices among the reviewers. There wffe 
those who argued that the vitality of the novel was only the ait^ 
less if "unique" vitality of the author himself, and what a cn'uc 
like Gilbert Seldes, even when praising the book, was really sayiog 
was that the imaginative vitality of Sinclair Lewis failed to fin 
any sadsfactory aesthetic organisation. The whole book shou 
have been rewritten, be argued, after Lewis had taken a long oo 
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into himseU- The implication was — and it was made explicit by 
others — that the book had no values beyond Babbitt's own, and 
that satire, comic and critical as it may be, must found itself on 
positive standards that are clearly there even if they are not sutcd. 
Some critics personalized this view by saying that Lewis himself 
was Babbitt, and ascribed the success of the novel to the fact that 
the audience that Lewis satirized reco^ized in the author not an 
enemy but an ally, not a teacher but a brother And, indeed, many 
of the most loosely enthusiastic reviews that the book received 
came from the newspapers of those middle-sized middle-western 
cities tliat most resembled Zenith and that took pride in having 
served, as they thought, as the model for that modest metropolis 
If his environment is too powerful for George Babbitt, Lewis' 
next hero was to prove more powerful than his, and, after the 
preceding two novels, critics thought again that a "new" Lewis 
had emerged. In fact, drrouismilh (19Z5) merely permitted the 
idealism that had alwayt been present to prevail. The idealist is 
no longer a solitary figure, for. besides Martin Arrowsmith, there 
are also Gottlieb, Sondeliut, Terry Wiclett, and others These are 
the dedicated truth seeken, the pure stlentiiu who will not com- 
promise wldi commercial standards or yield to institutional prrv 
surer. If. in the end. in order to maintain their own standartls, 
they are forced to withdraw entirely from imtituiions. their stand- 
ards are nevertheless victorious. 

After Babhitf. Lewis had not intended to write a novel about 
the medical profession. Heiuming to she Middle West, he was 
pursuing his intermittent researches for a "labor novel" which 
he had had in mind ever since his youth. In Chicago he quite 
accidentally met a young medical research Kientist recently asso- 
ciitcd with the Rockefeller Itisiiiutc in Kevr York. Paul de Kruif. 
and together the two discussed the possibility of a novel about 
the corruptiem-S of the medical profession ami of medical re- 
searrh The idea seired upon Lewis* imaginaiion. Itis father and 
brother were l*o»h doctors and ivw> of his uncles had been doc- 
lofv, and while he bad already treated the lyjw of th' country 
diwtar, he had not dealt with medical sdence In its grander 
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j3pcrti, and diii jubjcct too bad Jong interwiwl h>ni. With 
De Kruif. he arranged a tour of the Caribbean, where much of the 
aciion of drrotumirA wai lo tale place, and dien ihey proceeded 
to England where I.ewii. with He Kruif alway* at hi$ elbow, began 
to write the note}. Tl>e writing of thi« novel probably gave hijo 
more personal Mtiifariion than any other that he had already 
publuhed or that he war to publiih. It rtlea*e(l a latent strain of 
tdeahuti that vras verypowrrfulinhir clufacfer but that hij other 
subject matter had not permitted full eapteuion. 

The other stile of iliU idealism continued the same as before, 
and involved the same subjecuforaatirr. A narrow provincialism/ 
hypocrisy, complacency, the ■■security'’ of organiraiional artivJty. 
pompovity, the comraerdsl spmt. and the ideal of cash— all these 
were present again Their presentation differed not only in that 
their oppnsitei were given more substantial reprcsenuu'on but 
also in that they were woven into a story Uiat was itself more eacii 
mg than any other due Lewis had devised and in that this story 
included a heroine, ^{snln's wi/e Leora. with whom everyone 
could sympathite, as not eyeryone could with Carol Kennlcoit. 

The praise for except for the tlisprundcd remarks 

of a few docion, waj uaivmat. In Evaniion. IlUnois, art obscure 
young English teacher named Ceroard De Vote was able to say 
what die book was nof si was not urbane, sophisticated, ironical/ 
symmetnea], concise. If it was in some rays naive, so were flaw- 
thome. Whitman, Afark Twain. And this fs what ArrowsmitA is“ 
Aznencal — in its naivete no less than its splendor- And thus, try 
ing to tell us what Sinclair Lewis' true quality is, the young entiC/ 
as critic, gives up; but not the enihuuasiic reader; "It is the most 
American novel of the genmeion; and if it is not the best, at 
least it can never hereafter be out of mind when the few, diverse 

novels enuded to compete for such an epithet are considered . .• 

It goes down lo the roots of our day It is the almost inconecivabl* 
pageant of our America. ... And that will . , . put Arrownrnr^ 
safely among the permanent accomplishments of its generation •- 
lo endure with a few other great novels of America, none of them 
quite innocent of defect.’* The voice grows hoarse; it was, the 
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young De Voio confessed within the review, “the most extrava 
pint praise" he had eter written. And he was by no means alone 
but only a part of the booming chorus. It came as no surprise 
that this novel, unlihe the controversial works that had preceded 
it, should command the interest of the donors of the Pulmer Prize. 

Sinclair Lewis had by this time berome a public figure of such 
quixotic reputation that it came as no great surprise cither wlien 
he declined to accept the honor, tjis grounds, not very well ar- 
gued, were that such prizes tended to legislate taste. Whether 
or not be was beingdisingenuous, attempting to punish the Pulitz- 
er people for not having given him the prize for Main Street or 
fiafihiU, the tact remains that the attendant publicity was worth 
infinitely more to him than the prize melt or the publicity that he 
would have received had he accepted ic With this gesture and his 
next two books, he swiftly reversed the augmented reputation he 
had won as an idealistic novelist. 

The first of these two novels was a piece of hack work, a ridicu- 
lous account of adventures in northwest Canada called Mantrap 
(19*6), and the second, £fmer Gantry (19*7), was another explo- 
sion, the most controversial of all his books, the most brutal attack 
on American sundards. 

£fmer Gantry deals with the shabby area of evangelical religion 
Lewis chose Kansas City as the field for his research, and there he 
cultivated ministers of every denomination and faith. The result 
was the broadest and the most slashing satire that he was ever to 
write and the satire least concerned with the presentation of 
positive values. 

Like most of Lewis' novels, Elmer Gentry is a loosely episodic 
chronicle which involves no primary conflict about whicli all the 
action is organized, in which value can achieve a complex defini- 
tion, and by which at least two orders of value are dramatized. 
The chronicle, like Babbitt, breaks down into three large parts, 
each pretty nearly Independent of the othen. In each event El- 
mer’s progress »» colored and in tvro of them threatened by his 
relations with a woman, but from each Elmer emerges trium- 
phant. The first part takes us Ibrough bis Baptist education, his 
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ordination, his fint pulpit, and his ««pe from Lulu; the second 
takes us through his career as an evangelist with the fantastic 
Sharon Falconer; the third takes us through his experience of 
Thought and his rise in Methodism, together with the de- 
cline of his marriage to Cleo and his escape from Hettie, who 
threatens to bring him to public rum but who is henelf routed 
as, in the final sentence, Elmer promises that "We sh.ill yet male 
these United States a moral naiioni" 

It should not be supposed that the frank prominence in 
Canl/y of sexual appetite—a rare enough element in a Lewis 
novel — or the fact that it several times threatens Elmer’s other 
wise unimpeded success, »n any way provides the kind of draoia- 
tired counterpoint on the absence of which we are remarking, or 
that It in any way serves to incroducean element of human tender- 
ness that modifies Elmer’s brutality On the contnuy. it is 
integral part of his inhumanity and an integral part of the in- 
humanity of the religious environment within which he exliw. 
Indeed, of all the forms of relationship that the novel presents, 
the sexual relation is most undilutedly brutish, and it is perhaps 
the chief element in that animus of revulsion that motivates the 
author's creation of this cloacal world 
Hovering on the fringes of the plot are a few figures of good 
like Frank Shallatd, honest clergymen of sincere religious con- 
viction, but these figures, ail minor, are ne»er allowed to enter the 
action or to oppose effectively the major characters, notably £!• 
mer Gantry himself, one of the great beasts of all literature. The 
minutely detailed history of Elmer Gantry involves an extraordi- 
rvarily full account of every form of religious decay in American 
life, an account in which nothing is missing except all religion. 

The world of Elmer Canlry is a world of total death, of soasl 
monsters without shadow And in some ways therefore the novel 
gives us the purest Sinclair Lewis More than this, one may say 
that, although it caused the greatest furor of all Lewis’ novels at 
the time of publication and although it provided a script for a 
widely shown film quite recently, it remains the most neglected 
and perhaps most underesumated ot Lewis' major works. For the 
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5ubj«t animated in Lewis a latent strain ol extravagant fantasy 
on the one hand, and, on the other, a devastating sense of the 
possible poverty of human experience. The two moods, nearly 
opposite and yet clearly counterparts, can be very readily illus- 
trated. 

The first is best observed in the phantasmagoric scene in whidi 
Sharon capitulates to Elmer before an altar where she associates 
herself, in a ritual invocation, with all goddesses of fertility: 

"It is the hourl Blessed Virgin, Mother Hera, Mother Frigga, 
Afothcr Ishtar, hfother Isis, dread Mother Astarte of the weaving 
arms, it is thy priestess, it is she who after the blind centuries and 
the groping years shall make it known to the world that ye are 
one, and that in me are ye alt revealed, and that in this revelaunn 
shall come peace and wisdom universal, the secret of the spheres 
and the pit of understanding. Ye who have leaned over me and 
on my lips pressed your immortal fingers, uke this my brother to 
your bosoms, open his eyes, release his pinioned spirit, make him 
as the gods, that with me he may cany the levelation for which 
a thousand thouund grievous years the world has panted. . . . 
O mystical rose, O lily most admirable, O wondrous union: O St. 
Anna, Mother Immaculate, Demeier, Mother Beneficent, Lak« 
thmi, Mother Most Shining: behold. 1 am his and he is yours and 
ye arc mine!" 

The absurd extravagance of this scene is somehow emphasued 
by the absence in it of any honest recognition of human need or 
of human fulfillment. The travesty that it makes of both the sex- 
ual and the religious experience u o( course to be associated with 
the temper of evangelistic orgy that permeates the novel. Dramat- 
ically, however, it should be juxtaposed vnih such an earlier scene, 
as blankly homely as this one is hilariously horrible— a scene in 
which a deaf old wiircd preacher and his wife are going to bed 
after fifty years of marriage, and the whole of that marital experi- 
ence is finally equated with the memory of an “old host"; 

“I w outd of liked to had you try your hand at politia. If I could 
of been, just once, to a senator’* house, to a banquet or mmeihing, 
just once, in a nice bright red dress with gold slippers, I’d of been 
Willing to go back to alpaca and sobbing Boors and listening to 
you rehearsing your sermons, out in the stable, to that old mare 
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n»e had for lo many years ~ oh, laiw, how long is it she’s been dead 
now? Must be — yes, ii’s twentyteven yean — 

"yVliy is it that it's only so relip'on that the things you got to 
believe are agin all experience? Now drat it. don't you go *P“ 
quote that *1 believe because it £r impossible’ thing at me 

'Twen ty-seven years) And we had iba t old boss so Icmg before 
thaL My how she could lid — Dusted that buggy—" 

TJiey were both asleep. 

The two scenes jupplemeni one another: tt>ey represent the 
extremes of the nightmare {mage of a world that, totally empty 
ol human value, monstrously, and wiihotit relief, parodies the 
reality. 

The book, to the great advantage of iu sales, was immediately 
banned in Boston, and bans of one kind or another— from th* 
simple refusal of public libranans to pul it on thrfr shelve** i® 
announcements by boolselten that they would not ttoel it 
wholesale munidpal bans— extended from Xansas City lO 
den, from Boston to Glasgow. Every ban provideil the publishers 
with the least expensive form of protdou'on. _ , 

News stories of every kind developed out of the publicati®** 
the book and the character of the author. The Boston Traflfmpi 
announced that *'st is neither wrong nor unjust to acruse Lewu 
of being one of the greatest egoisu in the world today." Il' 
invited to a lynching party in Virginia: one cleric suggested ih« 
a prison sentence of 6ve years was clearly in order. Letters 
abuse cluttered his maiL 

In a resolution supporting the Anu-Saloon League of New »o 
Suie, one Methodist minister detlamd before the annual 
blage of the New York East Conference, ’The kfethodist Cbtm* 
» cordially hated, not only by the class represented by Me- 
clair Lewis and the rum organiraiions, but also by every evi 
OTganiralioD of every kind whatsoever,’' while only a few 
later the graduating class of New York University voted Sinclair 
Lewis its favorite author. Ais Item in an Ohio newspaper ran as 
follows: "Trouble in the home of Leo Roberts, general 
of the Roberts Coal and Supply Company, began when bis wi e 
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brought home a copy of Elmer Gantry and he burned it as un- 
desirable reading matter, according to Mrs. Roberts at a bear- 
ing Wednesday before Judge Bostwick of Probate Court, when 
Roberts was ordered to a private sanitarium for a short rest, 
after his wife, Mrs. Margaret Roberts, ibyt Franklin Park South, 
charged him with lunacy." Very soon ministers’ wives were seek- 
ing divorces on the grounds that their husbands were Elmer 
Cantrys, i.e., adulterers; and ministen themselves were demand- 
ing that colleagues too attentive to their choir singers be investi- 
gated. In less than sue weeks, even the least literate of diurchgoers 
had heard of the novel as it was denounced from the pulpit of 
his church. 

Never has a profession cooperated so rcalously with a publisher 
as the clergy, of all denominations and faiths, in igsy. Generally, 
of course, the novel was the subject of denunciation: "sUmc, pure 
lUme," "sordid and cowardly." “venomous," ••unprincipled,'' "an 
insult," 'Tilthy" — these were some ot the terms of abuse. The 
evangelist Billy Sunday called Lewis ’‘Satan's cohort." lie was 
not only "Mencken's minion," he was Judas. Yet here and there, 
quieter dericat voices suggested that, while Elmer Gantry was a 
monster, the novel itself was a useful tonic in a situation not 
entirely healthy. 

Reviewers praised the novel and abused it wiUi equal vigor. 
Again, thousands of people bought it. 11. L. Mencken thought it 
one ot the great satires ot all time and compared Lewis with Vol- 
taire. The novel could not have been more appropriately dedi- 
cateil than it was— to Mencken, "with prolound admiration." 

There were to be further revemls. Lewis' fust maTriagc had by 
now fallen into decay arul he was wandering about Europe, alone, 
looking for new subject matter while the furor over Elmer 
Gantry raged at home. He found his subject matter in the story 
of a wealtbicr. more powerful, somewhat more sensitive Babbitt 
named Samuel Dodswonh. unhappily married, waiulcring about 
Europe and discovering a superior woman who would become his 
second wife. So, stumbling into Berlin. Sinclair Lewu met a supe- 
rior woman, the handsome Ikorothy Thompson, best known news- 
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paperwoman in Europe, and prejently the would become his 
second wife. 

He jntemipted the writing of DodsvoTih to expand into a 
book length work a short story he had recently published in the 
American Afercury — "The Man ^Vho Knew Coolfdge" — the mon- 
ologue of an idiotic, lub-Babbiu type named Lowell Schmaltz. 
Exercising here once more hts remarkable gift for imitating the 
speaking American voice, he nevertheless added very little to his 
stature with this work Then, after his marriage in London on 
May 14. jgaB, he returned to the United States with his new wife 
and there finished DodsvfOTtk (1919). This work once more 
assured Lewis' readers that he was a generous man, for while it 
again had its share of satire, the satire was directed largely at the 
frenetic pretentioumess and snobbery of Dodswoith's fi»t wife, 
and it presented Dodiworth hiimelf. with all hfi solidly Amerie®” 
iDiddle-cIass virtues, in full sympathy Here there was no occasion 
Bt all for controveny And what Sinclair Lewis himself believed 
In, at the bottom of his blistered heart, svas at last clear: a down- 
right self-reliance, a straightforward honesty, a decent modesty, 
com on the cob and apple pie. 

The terms of the novel are much the same as they had always 
been, and the pattern is the same, of ihe man who glimpse* * 
dream beyond the trivial actualities and stifling habits of hi* life, 
and who. now. can make it real Only the emphasis had been 
shifted, and the object of satire drastically reversed. ^STierta’ 
earlier novels he had satinred the stuffy middle svestcm diirenry, 
with its smugness, materialism, and aggressive provinciality, an 
approved of the "outsiders," Carol and Paul Riesling and hfartio 
Arrow-smith and Frank Shallaid. now he satirizes the poor critic 
of Babbiitry that he chooses to give the reader In the character o 
Fran Dodswonh. and approve* the middle-western citizenry m 
the person of Sam. who has more money than Babbitt and needs, 
therefore, to think less about it, hut who is hardly l«s aggressive 
in his owm kind of provincialism. 

For nearly the tint time in his major novels he was handling 
material that was by no measis new— for generations there ha 
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been no\cl$ about Americans in Europe; but what he was doing, 
or so it seemed, was new to him: approving the substantial mid- 
dle<la5s, middle-western virtues, the best of Babbitt. He had, of 
course, been doing this all the time and very explicitly in the 
early, little read books; but after Elmer Gantry and The Man 
Who Knew Coohtfge, it seemed a sharp reversal. 

No critics observed the larger significance of Dodsworlh in the 
career of Sinclair Lewis and in modem American writing. Be- 
tween the end of the war in 1918 and the beginning of the depres- 
sion of the igjo's. a revolution had overtaken American life in 
manners and morals and all intellectual assumptions, and Mam 
Street, Babbitt, Arroiusmith, and Elmer Gantry, whatever their 
aesthetic limitations, had played a major part, probably the major 
literary part, in this transformation. At the end of the tgro's. 
writers were left either in the situation of Scott Fitzgerald, trying 
“to hold in balance the sense of futility of effort and the sense of 
the necessity to struggle,'* or in the situation of young radicals 
who tried to turn their writing into social action on behalf of a 
hypothetical “proletariat.” Only extremes of attitude presented 
themselves as possible: the jad^ "aristocratic” attitude implied 
in the work of Fiugerald (and implicit in such a school of critl 
as the New Humanism, however far this school may have 
heen from him) and the revolutionary "working class” attitude 
exemplified by the A'ew Masses and any number of "proletarian" 
writers. In Dodsworlh, Lewis refused the extremes and turned 
back to a reassercion of those very middle-class, middle-brow, and 
tniddle-westem values that the decade of the twenties seemed to 
have destroyed forever, and that it had most emphatically modi- 
fied at least; and with those values he, who would henceforth 
seem to be the most old fashioned of modem American novelists, 
would henceforth abide. 

Yet it was the Lewis of Babbitt rather than the Lewis of Dods- 
worth that led the Swedish Academy, at the end of 1930, to award 
him, the first American writer to be so honored, the Nobel Prize 
for Literature. That event followed on the birth of Lewis’ second 
son, Michael, to his second wife, in the middle of that year, and it 
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wat probably a considerably le» expected event for him. But for 
some time European readers had been looking with increasing 
favor on American novelists, and especially on those who, like 
Sinclair Lewis, were critical of American culture. Other American 
novelists who were popular in Sweden— Jack London, Upton 
Sinclair, Edith ^Vharton, Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson 
— were read in much the same spirit as he was, as social critio of 
the same materialism and chauvinistic complacency, and with no 
important aathetic disaiiaiMtlon$ to be nude between them. 

Under these circumstances, ft is not surprising that Lewis, who 
was the sharpest and the most detailed critic and who yet wrote 
out of what seemed to be love of his country, should have come 
to seem the leader. He had come to seem the leader, however, oC 
a body of literature that wat in itself as exciting u any in the 
world, and a body of literature that, in iu very oiticism of Ameri- 
can culture, demonstrated its maturity. 

That criticism Lewis brought to iu climax in his famous address 
delivered in Stockholm on December it, )9$o. and known now 
under the tide ‘The Amerion Feat of Litetatutt.” Aa atuck on 
the atrophied tradition of gentility and academicism in American 
critical values, it announced that "Our American professors like 
their literature clear and cold and pure and very dead." Rather 
unfairly, it placed the blatse on the continuing prestige of Wil- 
liam Dean Howells (who had, in fact, been gracious to the still un- 
known young Lewis in their single encounter in 1916), and, defying 
"offidal" custodians of American literary culture, such a* ihe 
American Academy of Aru and Letters, it praised such dissi- 
dent novelists as “TTieodore Dreiser and Sherwood Anderson, 
and brought to the attention of its European audience the names 
of a whole group of young American writers who were still almost 
entirely unknown abroad. There are fallacies as well as injusuces 
in the address, but it was composed in an authoritative spirit that 

made Lewis, on that day. in thatyear, the spokesman— what Walt 

Whitman had called the Titeratus”-for the literary culture of 
the United States. 

If Sinclair Lewis* reception of the Nobel Prize was the historic 
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event — and his spokesman-like acceptance of it only the marker 
of the event— its historic import was not merely in its putting 
American literature on a par with any other literature in the 
world, hut also in its acknowledging that in the world America 
was a power that twenty jears before it had not been, and that, 
until now, Europe had been reluctant to concede that it was. In 
December 1930 Sinclair Lewis was bigger than America knew; 
proud as he may have been — and he was proud, above all. because 
he was regarded as of equal importance with three eminent sci- 
entists — he was bigger than even he himself knew, or would ever 
know. Or should we say that he was a smaller writer than he 
thought and a much larger symbol? 

In Berlin early in 1931. in a fit of pique that clim<txed long 
brooding, Lewis wrote his publisher, Alfred Harcourt, of Har- 
court, Brace, and Cocopany in New York, to tell him that their 
connection was severed. For a long time, he wrote Harcourt, he 
had felt that the iirni had lost real interest in his books, and its 
failure to rise to the occasion of the Nobel Prire had made its in 
difference all too clear. With proper advertising of the event, alt 
his novels would have leaped into soaring sales figures again, 
Lewis announced. Worse than (hat. Harcourt had done nothing, 
even though he had the whole European press at his disposal, to 
counteract the supercilious and denigrating remarks about Lewis 
in the American press. "If you haven't used this opportunity to 
push my books energetically and to support my prestige intelli- 
gently. you never will do so, because I can never give you again 
such a moment,'' 

Alfred Harcourt released him from his contractual obligations 
without any attempt to meet his charges. He may very well have 
felt that the separation came at a logical time. The decade through 
which Harcourt, Brace, and Company had helped to make Sin- 
clair Lewis an international repuution, and in the course of 
which Lewis* noveb had helped to make of Harcourt, Brace, and 
Company a substantial firm, was over. Throughout that decade 
Lewis had promulgated his version of ilie American reality, and 
his effort had been brought to a climax with the great honor. But 
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the deratlc o>er, anti Lewi*’ *en>e of rtaJity wj* no Jongrr 
central to American hittory. He would never be able to change 
that *ente, but hiitory had already changed and vroutd continue 
to change in hit time, leaving him uneaiily behind. lUt own dit- 
comforted tente of the change and of hit inability to cope with 
current hitcory at confidently at he had coped with the patt may 
very well have been the ma|or ingredient in hit dinatisfaaion 
with hit publiiher. Hu novelt would continue to make money, 
and there would be many more of them, but they would never 
again bring ditiinction to a pnbtither’f li*t at, in a tucceulon of 
five imathing titlet, they had brought to llarcourt. Brace, and 
Company The Nobel Pt ire had come to him at precitely the right 
moment it wai the moment at which Lewi'i, the teriout novelist, 
wat hniihed. 

He wat now forty-ii« year* old and the author of twelve pub- 
lished novel*. There were to be twenty more yean and ten more 
noveU The begullementt of alcohol, which had for lome time 
been a problem for him. would become an increasingly acute 
problem at ihete twenty yean patted. Hit tecond marriage would 
fait into even more lordid decay than had hit firtt. Kit fine ion 
would be killed in World War It. Hit lecond ton, even taller than 
hit father, lolider, and handiome. would grow up to be an actor, 
luccetiful in that world that would pretenily captivate the father 
but in which the father wat never to find a real place. Lewis, an 
incrcaiingty rettlesi man, would move from one etublishment to 
another, from one city to another, all over the world, brieflv 
occupying magnificent houses which, after a few months or a 
year or two at most, he would tell at great financial loss, when he 
would move on again in the hope of finding a better place. Pre 
dsely like his characters, he was always punning tome vague and 
undefined glimmer of a happier place, a richer life. 

How far he had moved, in these splendid etublishtnents, from 
his humble beginnings In Sauk. Centrel And yet there was always 
something bleak and unlived ui about even his most lavish houses 
that suggested all coo clearly that the bleakness of Sauk Centre 
itill clung to him and lived on deep within him. How far, too, hit 
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miernational literary repuution had removed him from those 
taunts and jibes that had plagued htm in his >outh and young 
manhood, and jet he fell himself still the victim of taunts and 
Jibes, ne\er really taken seriously as an artist, he felt, by other 
artists. In a kind of mounting frciuy he sought out the comforts 
of women much younger than he, especially young actresses, dur- 
ing a period when he was infatuated with wnting for the stage 
and even took to acting himself, and finally, at the end of the 
1930's and for a time in the 1940’s, he did End a young actress 
who was willing to try to comfort him But in some profound way 
he was not to be comforted or consoled, and after the young 
woman abandoned him to marry a man more nearly her own age, 
Lewis began a senes of restless wanderings m Europe, and there, 
finally, in 1951, he was to die alone, among strangers, m Roman 
ostentation. But all through those maddening years of decline, he 
continued, with a kind of mechanical regularity and even ruth 
lessness, to produce his novels. 

The first of these was Ann I'lcilm, published in 1933 — the 
story of an American career woman, and already, so soon after 
his second marriage, shot through with all his ambiguities of feel- 
ing about the career of bis new wife, which was to be phenome- 
nally successful through all that decade and into the next. The 
novel attempts, through a large part of the life of a single charac- 
ter, to sketch in the chief interests in a whole period of American 
social history from before World War I into the Great Depression. 
For this history, Lewis drew largely on the background of his new 
wife's life but pardy as well on that of his own earlier years — pre- 
war Chnsdan socialism, feminism and settlement house work, 
charity organizations, liberal and radical thought, prison reform, 
sexual emancipation, the crisis of the depression, careers lor wom- 
en. equal rights, and so on. Through it all is the recurrent theme 
of a woman who is trying to find herself as a woman, not only as 
a Great Woman, just as Dodsworth was the story of a man trying 
to find himself as a man within the Businessman. 

What is probably most interesting about the nosel is the au- 
thor's own ambiguous feclingabouthis heroine— exactly the feel- 
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ing that he waj already devclopiitg about Dorothy Thompson. 
Having chosen her as the prototype of Ann Vicken, he put him- 
self in the position of describing tyiapathctically qualities that he 
SV3S already resenting in life. His approval of Ann’s dedication to 
■dcvgootl" principles is at least uneasy; he resenu the liberal and 
radical causes that his ovt-n thancteritation of her committed him 
to approve, the satiric touches arc sporadic and sprawling, settling 
on her, on him, on them, but never pulling these together into 
real satire at all Most interesung is the portrait of Ann's husband, 
a feeble fellow who is jealous of her expansiveness and prestige. 
Ann IS rescued from this taamage by a man with red hair Sinclair 
Lewis was famous for hit red hair and was nicknamed "Red,” but 
the character bears no other resemblance to Sinclair Lewis, is, 
rather, quite hisopposite — a kind of dream figure of warm toler- 
ance and relaxed semualiiy that Lewis would have liked to be but 
had never been and would never be able to be. 

Il'ork of An the next ncnel. was probably the lint of 

Lewis’ serious novels since Afoin Street to be completely without 
distmaion. (Dy "tenous'* one means work that he himself look 
leriously ) This novel brings to a climax, certainly, his old, uneasy 
suspicion of intellect and art. and hit deep respect for middle class 
virtue, for effort. A novel about the hotel industry in America, u 
deals with two brothers, Myron and Ora Weagle. Myron is steady 
and reliable and, even as a boy, dreams of someday owning a 
perfect hotel. Ora is “liierary” and spends his good for nothing 
days mooning in romantic fantasies and in writing verse of much 
the same sort as Sinclair Lewis wrote as a boy and a young man. 
and this portrait, a fantastic caricature of the Poet, is Lewis’ be- 
lated act of exorcism. Ora grows up to be a commercial success 
and a hack, always self-deluded aud scornful of his downright 
broilier. But hfyron is the true artist, and Lewis makes nearly hi* 
every effort analogous to an act of artistic creation Uliimately. 
Myron even keeps a notebook, ’’what must, in exactness, be called 
The Notebook of a PoeC” hi which he j’ots down ideas for iin 
proving hotel management and reflections upon his experience 
as a hotelkeeper, hfyron, too, has great success, then through the 
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ing that he was already developing about Dorothy Thompson. 
Having chosen her as the prototype of Ann Vicken. he put him- 
self in the position of describing sympathetically qualities that he 
vras already resenting m life. His approval of Ann’s dedication to 
"dogood ' principles is at least uneasy; he resents the liberal and 
radical causes that his ossm characteriution of her committed him 
to approve, the satiric touches are sporadic and sprawling, settling 
on her, on him. on them, bm never pulling these together into 
real saure at all. Most interesting is the portrait of Ann's husband, 
a feeble fellow who is jealous of her expansiveness and prestige 
Ann IS rescued from this marriage by a man with red hair Sinclair 
Lewis was famous for bis red hair and was nicknamed "Red,” but 
the character bears no other resemblance to Sinclair Lewis, is, 
rather, quite bis opposite — a kind of dream figure of warm toler- 
ance and relaxed sensuality that Lewis would have liked to be but 
had never been and would never be able to be 
IVork of Art (1954), the next novel, was probably the fint of 
Lewis’ serious novels since Afain 5 tr«t to be completely without 
distinction. (By "senous" one means work tliat he himself took 
seriously.) This novel brings to a cbmax, certainly, his old, uneasy 
suspiaon of intellect and art. and his deep respect for middle-class 
virtue, for effort. A novel about the hotel industry in America, 11 
deals with two brothers, Myron and Ora Weagle. Myron is steady 
and reliable and, even as a boy, dreams of someday owning a 
perfect hotel Ora is "literary” and spends his good for nothing 
days mooning in romantic fantasies and in writing verse of much 
the same sort as Sinclair Lewis vrrote as a boy and a young mm. 
and this portrait, a fantastic caricature of the Poet, is Lewis' be- 
lated act of exorcism. Ora grows up to be a commercial success 
and a hack, always self-deluded arid scornful of his downright 
broUier. But hfyron is the true artist, and Levvis makes nearly his 
every effort analogous to an act of artistic creation Ullimaiely. 
Myron even keeps a notebook, “what must, in exactness, be nlled 
’TTiC Notebook of a Poet,’” m which he jots down ideas for im 
proving hotel management and reflections upon liis expenenre 
as a hotelkeeper. Myron, too, has great success, then througli the 
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and a rather diflereni kind from the first, Sinclair Lewis was only 
a confused man. Retreating into the absorbing life of the theater 
and devoting himself to the pursuit of young actresses, he turned, 
not surprisingly, to frivolous subjects in a half-dozen unsuccessful 
plays and in his next novel Bethel Memday (19 jo) is a novel 
about a young actress. Less embarrassing than The Prodigal Par- 
ents, it is hardly more important as fiction. Through the education 
of bis young heroine in summer stock and touring companies, 
Lewis was able to include everything that he had learned about 
the theater: attached to rather than incorporated in this hand- 
book material is a pate romance. Learning as much as one does of 
the theater, one learns nothing of the impulses that drive an actor 
or of the kind of satisfactions that an actor finds in his profession; 
and while the novel at one point glances at a May and December 
relalioruhip, one learns no mote of Sinclair Lewis’ passion for 
young women than of that tor the suge. 

Gideon Planish (i94S)> the novel that followed, seemed to 
promise something of a return to the old Lewis. While be appar- 
ently intended, in this satiric attack on organiied philanthropy 
and the activities of liberal “do-gooden," a return to the savage 
mode of £fmer Gantry, he achieved in fact htile more than a crude 
parody and none of the solidity of that earher noveL A splenetic 
atuck, arising from the narrowest channels of a provincial mind, 
on the efforts of the professional “intellectual," its saure deteri- 
orates into farce very soon after the novel gets under way. One 
figure in the book, Winifred Homeward, "the Talking Woman,” 
a cartoon-hke take-oQ of his newly divorced wife, only underlined 
the essential lack of seriousness that characterizes this novel. And 
yet, self-deluded, Sinclait Lewis was able to autograph a copy of 
this work with the inscription ''My most serious book— therefore, 
naturally, not ukcn too seriously.” 

That he intended to be serious in Gidecm Planish, at least at 
the outset, one cannot doubt; but it is something of a relief to 
turn to the next novel, Com Trmberlane (1945), with its much 
less serious subject. A novel about American marriage, it is half- 
sentimental, half-splenetic. It is his own thinly veiled love story. 
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political and social customs into ibeir opposites Dorctnus Jessup, 
(he hero, dm en into his heroic stance at the end of the nos el, is 
not really very different front Lewis' next hero, Fred Complosv, 
of The Prodtptl Parentt. tt Can't Happen Here elicited consid- 
erable cxciiement among left wing sympathiren who could, from 
this novel, be assured that Lewis was not a fascist; but The Prodi- 
gal Porentx— a miserable novel — gave these ijinpaihucrs small 
comfort, for in this book Lewis defended the iftifliesf middle^Un 
attitudes against the silliest “proleiarlan" views 
Considered as a whole work. It Can't Happen Here differs from 
other examples of the genre in having neither the intellectual 
coherence of Aldous Huxley m Brave Hew World nor (he per- 
suasive vuion of a nightmare future of George Orwell in 19^4. But 
in 1935 readers in the United States, like readers in JJriiain and in 
France {Impeutble In'), were sensitise to their immediate history, 
and t( svas to the itnmedute possibility of that history ihtC Lewis' 
nose! shook their attention. Yet to base seen ihe noscl as commit* 
ling Sinclair Lewis to what was then called the United Front— the 
callaboraiise effort of all liberal and radical patne* again** the 
(htvat of fascism — tn* tn error, for Lewis, while once a soeialitt 
and still a liberal of soru. wa* certainly in no sense a political 
radical This tact became abundantly clear in the next novel, that 
sad effort of The Prodigal raTenn(t<)\fe) This Story of Fred Corn- 
plow and his wife Harel, in revolt front their fonliihlf radical and 
irresponsible children, brings to a lame end, no doubt, lewis 
one-time ambition to write a novel about political idealism Radi- 
cal politics are parodied In the figuieof a comlc-sirip Commum'* 
and ihrougb tlie vagaries of undergraduates whote abuinl contem 
with the problems ot labor »s apparently the net result of l^wis 
observation of liberal student attitudes in the United States dur- 
ing the »930’i, wheri he lived in the neighborhood ot Darttswudi 
College. Against these feeble antagonists is set the gin«l 
Cornplow, a stodgy bundle of received opinions, the stettotyp* 
approved. 

Sow. at the end of die fourih deoide of the iweniieih ceniury. 
w‘ 5 th the United States about to plunge into another' world wsr 
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plex, as well as one of the most presung, issues m the national life 
of the United States. From this attempt to deal with the immedi- 
ate present, Lewis retreated into the historical past of Minnesota- 
The God-Seeker (19.19) is apparently the fini part of what was 
projected as a trilogy about labor in the United States. But it is 
a wooden, costumed performance about which even Lewis’ pub- 
lishers despaired. And his last novel, IVorld So Wide, published 
posthumously m 1951 (he died on January so of that year), is a 
thin attempt to write another Dodsworth. It is the final self- 
parody. As Malcolm Cowley wrote, his characten sound now "like 
survivors from a vanished world, like people just emerging from 
orphanages and prisons where they had listened for thirty years 
to nothing but tape recordings of Lewis novels." 

As Sinclair Lewis had experienced a long and unrewarding 
apprenticeship before his phenomenal, ten-year success, to he luf* 
(ered a long and sad decline. This beginning and this end do not 
make easy the problem of delivering any final literary judgment 
on him. The esu'roaie of his literary contemporaries, which became 
10 apparent at the time of the Nobel award, does not make the 
problem any easier. 

The aggressively enlightened had. of coune, almost never taken 
him seriously. The experimenuluts and the expatriates thought 
of him as a commerdal hack. The academic critia— whether sim- 
ple literary historians like Fred L. Paitee, or dogmatic authori- 
tarians like Professor Irving Babbitt and hit followers in the New 
Humanism, or old fashioned conservatives like Henry Van Dyke 
in tlie American Academy of Arts and Lctten— were united In 
their displeasure with the award. ‘’Nothing [Lewis] can write 
can matter much now," Professor Pattee had just pontificated in 
The New American Ltferalure, and the brilliant young liberal 
critic T. K. \\’htpple had just publbhed his damaging estimate 
(one of the few genuinely critical appraisals of Lewis up to that 
time, and up to this) in his boot tailed S/ioArrmen. Voung radicafs 
found Lewis politically illiterate. Older writers of no parucular 
allegiance, like Sherwood Andmon. spoke out against him on the 
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or rather, an extrapolation of such little love story as he had to 
tell; and from this situation arose hu chief noveliiuc dllhculties. 
Cass Timberlane is presented as forty-one years old, in love with 
a girl of twenty-three; but he bdtaves in tome ways like a man of 
sixty, which Lewis now was, and in others like a fumbling boy of 
sixteen, which he also was. Cass’s most remarkable quality— which 
goes unremarked in the novel itself— is his sexual naivete, and 
when the young Jinny Afanhiand leaves him and enjoys an adul- 
terous affair with his contemporary and best friend, it u not. the 
reader can only assume, his age that has been his problem. 

The story of Cass and Jinny is treated with a kind of sentimen- 
tal affection, with only the faintest overtones of irony, and its 
treatment marks it off very sharply from the treatment of marriage 
11] a whole group of surrounding sketches which the novel presents 
under the heading of "An Assemblage of Husbands and Wives.” 
In these often brutally conceived accounts of female willfulness, 
tyranny, and lechery, the recogniuoa of the American matnarchy 
is as dear as the method ts uncompromisingly satirical It is as 
if the novelist is trying to say two things at once, that all these 
are American mamages in general, including his own two mar- 
riages, but that thisoneat thecemer.ofCassand Jinny, isanother 
matter, the marriage that he would now make if he could. With 
the slightest change of method — that is to say, with the slightest 
shift in penpectivc on his own situation — that central damage 
would become only another in the great assemblage of miserable 
marriages at large. But one must remember that even Lewis’ best 
novels were not notable for their clarity of point of view or for 
their power of self-evaluation. Should one expect these of him at 
sixty, infatuated? 

And so he staggered toward his end. In Kingsblood Royal (i£M7) 
he made his last strenuous effort to reenter American realities 
by addressing himself to the ptoblem of the Negro minority In 
American life. ’The book aroused some excitement at a soaal doc- 
ument but none whatever as a literary performance, and even its 
social usefulness, it is now clear, is minimired by Lewis’ mechani- 
cal ovenimplificaUon of what is, of course, one of the *0“' t®®" 
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society,” T. K. Whipple said, "because he is himself the best proof 
that his charges are just.’* If he was the village intellectual, the 
village atheist, the rebel, the nonconformist crank for whom the 
dialect, the cracker barrel, and the false whiskers served as coun- 
terpoise to the stuSed shirt in his defense of what Lloyd Morris 
called "the old, free, democrattc, individualistic career of the mid- 
dle class," he was at the same o‘me the ponuhcal village banker, 
the successful manufacturer ot automobiles, the conservative, the 
very middle of the middle. His trust in "culture" was equaled by 
his trust in "things." His respect for science was certainly greater 
than his respect for art Brought up in an environment that con- 
descended to art and reverenced success, he managed, in that 
America, to make a success of "an." Often and inareasingly it 
was bad art, and the success was in many ways abrasive and self- 
destructive. In his novels, he loved what he lamented: in his life, 
he was most secure and content with the kind of people who might 
have been the prototypes for his own creatures. 

Ten years before his death, m a mode obituary, he said of him- 
self that he had "affected but little the work of younger wnters 
of fiction," that his style and his conception of the novel had in 
no way altered the contours ot the American literary tradition. 
One can only wonder whether he had any sense at all of how in- 
creasingly old fashioned he came to sound, or that the generation 
immediately following upon his own — Fiugcrald, Hemingway, 
Taulkner — was in fact quite a different generation which his 
work could in almost no way impinge upon, that he spoke for an 
older American experience than theirs. But in a larger sense than 
is suggested by the most familiar words in our critical vocabulary, 
style and structure, symbol and strategy, tone and teruion and 
intention, he was an extraordinary influence, the major figure, 
probably, in what is called the liberation of modem American 
literature. 

He had other impressive qualities, among them the ability to 
create a gallery of characters who have independent life outside 
the novels, with all their obvious limiuiions— charaners that 
live now in the American historical tradition. A number of them 
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1 HE general acceptance ol Scott Ftttgerald into the ranks of 
serious and ambitious American novelists had to wait until his 
death in 1940. He was forty-four when he died and the story of 
the early rise and abrupt fall of his lueraiy reputation — as well 
as his personal fortunes — can be fitted with neat symmetry into 
those two dramatic decades of the American twentieth century, 
the twenties and the thirties. The twenties were less than three 
months old when Fmgetald's first novel, This Side 0/ Porodue, 
arrived and immediately became a famous American book. Within 
weeks of this first success a second brand-new postwar product, 
his iiones of the flapper and her boy friends, made it clear that 
the twenties would be his oyster and that he, handsome, clever, 
and lucky Scott Fiugerald, would be one of the brightest figures 
of the new age. The climax of his fortunes arrived, we can see 
now, very rapidly. In 1925 came the splendid artistic success of 
The Creai Calsby, and then in the second half of the twxnties the 
days and months of his private world began to descend into trag- 
edy. He could not bring the order into his life that would allow 
him to write his next noveL By the cod of the twenties he was living 
too high and drinking too mudi. In April 1930 Zelda Fitigerald 
had the mental breakdown that ended the romantic life they had 
built together oser the preceding ten yean. During the thirties 
Fitigerald’s life encompassed enough pathos, irony, and final 
agony to make his biography by Arthur Mirener one of the sad- 
dest records of an American literary life since Edgar Allan Poe. 
Before he died he was dead as a writer. No one was buying his 
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have become gigantjc, archetypal figures that embody the major 
traits of their class Lewis’ novels, as a result, are perhaps the last 
important American novels that are primarily concerned with 
social class Or are John Marquand and John O’Hara and James 
Gould Cozzens of his stature? If Lewis’ novels often depended 
more heavily than them on the mere report of social minutiae and 
of the details of the American lingo and more often failed to 
realize that material imaginatively, they nevertheless — as Joseph 
Wood Krutcb has said— "rceorded a reign of grotesque vulgarity 
which but for him would have left no record of itself because no 
one else could have adequately recorded it" 

He performed a function that has nearly gone out of American 
fiction, and American fiction is thinner for the loss. Many Ameri- 
can novelises today tell us about our subjective lives, and on that 
subject Sinclair Lewis could hardly speak at all Fitzgerald, Hem- 
ingway, Faulkner — they all had some sense of the tragic nature 
of human experience that was denied to Lewis Lyric joy, sensuous 
ecstasy — to these, too, he vvas apparently a stranger. But he bad 
a stridently comic gift of mimicry ihat many a more polished 
American writer does not have at all. And a vision of a hot and 
dusty hell, the American hinterland. He gave Americans their 
first shuddering glimpses into a fnghicning reality of which until 
he wrote they were unaware and of which he himself may also 
have been unaware. As Alfred Kazin wrote: 'There is indeed 
more signihcanc terror of a kind in Lewis's novels than in a writer 
like Faulkner or the hard boiled novelists, for it is the terror im- 
manent in the commonplace, the terror that arises out of the re- 
pression. the meannesses, the bard jokes of tiie world Lewis had 
soaked into his pores " With Uiat America "soaked into Jus pores," 
he could document for an enormous audience the character of a 
people and a class, and. without repudiating either, criticize and 
laugh uproariously at both. In any sirict literary sense, he was not 
a great writer, but without his writing one cannot imagine mod- 
em American literature. No morf. without his writing, could 
Americans today imagine themselves. Hii epiuph should be: //e 
did us good 
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Although the exchange nc\cr aciuallj' took place it lias become 
part o[ the story of our two meal legendary modem novelists. The 
moral implications of the anecdote, political, personal, and ar- 
ustit^ liavc usually been chalked up to HemingVi-ay’s score It is 
significant for understanding the distance that separated the two 
men at this point in their (riendsliip that Hemingway could make 
such demeaning use of Fiugerald as a character in a piece of maga- 
nne fiction The anecdote concludes wiUi this comment, “He 
thought they were a special glatnorous race and when he found 
they veeren't it scretked him jmt as much as any other thing that 
wTCckcd htm.*' Tins was the public burial of a has-been writer, 
and Fiugerald was deeply ollendeil. 

Hemingway's rebuke bclonp to the general cliarye against Fiu- 
gerald made frec^iiently in the thirties that he was capnvated by 
the rich and their expensive minnen. and forgot that too much 
money in America is alwa)-i supposed to be a sign of vulgarity and 
wickedness. Applied to Tiugenid't fiction this moralism is simple* 
minded. To disprove it Uiere is exhibited in the novels and ttorin 
all the moral energy that Fiugerald spent "fixing** the rich Since 
we read FiugerahVi stories of the rich in a mote adluent Ameri 
cart society, in which the rich have become less shocking because 
they arc now less removed from ntiddle-tlau morn, we should 
more easily delect the moral and cultural confusions in Fiuger* 
aid’s fiction If they are really there. Ameticaru living through a 
new postwar soeJety ran no longer feel tuperior to nugerald's 
interest in the American greed lor line cars, the right clothes, and 
the pleasures of the best hotels ami offbeat enieTUinment. Tlie 
American people now aeetn to be less embarrassed than they once 
were at the srsobbery of large paru of their social system Contem- 
porary social analysis has shown ibtra how far ahead of his times 
FiugrtaVl was in descriWngthe rigorous status that 

underlie that rather contndkiory American term, the Open 
Svxtety. c 

We may In fact be today mote vesponsise readers of riugmld’s 
stories of money and diq'liy aod cajensise chsrto than many of 
Ms contmfwicaries were. He s»tt>ee darirg isfo decades when an 
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IfOoVt though »ev<n were inll in print Wliai ha» f»ccoine tl«rer 
iinre hii death in i0(o u a final irony^at the expeme not of Fiir- 
grralct but ol Atnencan literary ewhyre. the ncglea he juffered 
during the i91o'r wat hugely undeterved It took two poithu- 
rnousty publiiheii «^rka to repeal to Amenra how much aennui 
vork he had accnmpliihect againit great odds during the last ten 
years of his life. 

The critical n^lect ol Fitrgerald had of coune the effect of 
making the popular neglect seem deserved. That he shortened his 
own life by dissipation and wasted hn fine talent alt along the 
way was the judgment passed by most of the critics at the lime of 
his death. The sorrily of theirjtsdgmenti may have been justified, 
but this did not excuse the failure to tee how hard Fitrgerald had 
written all his hfe, or the failure to distinguish hit best work from 
die rest and to rrcogntte bow much good woik there was It will 
perbsjn become less of a temptation as the decades pau to bo pro* 
occupied with Fit/genid as a person, and with his life as a cau- 
tionary tale, at the eipetue of a dose concentration on his stories 
and novels. He used himself so nercilessly io his fiction, there ft 
often such a eotnplete fmion between his life and his sioriei, that 
consaentjous criciatm will always have to remember D. H. I-ass- 
rcncr'i warning to biographially minded cHiicst don't trust the 
artist. irxMt the tale. There is. bowever. another order of difficulty 
in appreciating Fttrgerald't best wosk. Ills attitude toward money 
and moneyed people has bent much misundersioOTl. 

One way to begin a omiisferau'on of kiugcrald's attraction to 
the American rkh at the prime subject matter of hit fiction ft to 
look at the most famosts Feugerald literary anecdote. As Erocsi 
Hemingway originally wrote ft Into his story *T7»e Snoso ed 
Kilimanjaro, ** pubtiilwd in ilryuiVe in 195$, It svrni this way. 
Hemingway's writer hero is inssslng on hts own life among the 
American rich. *'Hc remembered poor Scott Fit/seraW and his 
romanUc awe of them and how he had started a story or«r that 
began, “The very rich are diSerent from you and me.* And hen* 
someone had uid to Scoii. Yes they have rnnee money hut that 
Wat nni humorous so Scott" 
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Frands Scott Key Fiirgerald was bom in St. Paul on Septem- 
ber *4, 1896. On his mother's side he was the grandson of an Irish 
immigrant who did well in the wholesale grocery business. His 
grandfather’s estate was worth J500X100 to $400,000 when he died 
at the age of forty-four. This Mc<Juillan money gave young Scott 
Fiugerald the advantageous background of his grandmother's 
large house on Summit Avenue, the most aristocratic street in 
St. Paul, and it gave him eventually his expensive education in 
private schoob and at Princeton. But he was always sensitive to 
the McQuillan beginnings as being what he called ’‘straight 1850 
potato famine Irish.” The other half of his inheritance was much 
more pleasing to his keen tense of himself. Hts admiration for his 
gentlemanly but ineffectual father, who was descended from a 
seventeenth-century Maryland family, he put into both The Great 
GaUby and Tender Is ike f/ight. He was named for Francis Scott 
Key. a distant cousin of hh paternal grandmother's. In the thirties 
he wrote that he had early develops an inferiority complex In 
the midst of a family where the ’’black Irish half . . . had the 
money and looked down upon the Maryland side el the family 
who had, and really had. that . . . series of micmces and obli- 
gations (hat go under the poor old thaiiered word ’breeding.' ” 

Fiugeiald’i Catholic background was abo oppressive to him as 
a boy. He vrrote in his notebook later in hii life that when he 
wai young “the boys in my meet still ihougfai that Catholics 
drilled in the cellar every night with the idea of making Pius the 
Ninth autocrat of this republic” But Fiugerald never wrote these 
feelings of social displacement direesly into his fiction or Into the 
confessional esuyi of the mid-thirties. None of his important pro- 
tagonists it notlcesbly Irish or Catholic and oone of the agonies 
they suffer is religiouv lie was not. apparently, a very devout 
Khoolboy, even in a Ciiholir boarding uhool and tinder the In- 
Ruenre of a sophistkaied and nilUvated priest, .Vfoniigtsor Fay. 
who was devoid to him and towbosn he dedicated his fern novel. 
(TAii Side of Teradite is not at all a Catholic novel) In tgig at 
the end of hit college career at Prsnttlon and hii war service he 
wstHc to Fdmutsd IV'ilson that h« Caihollcbra Was searerly trsore 
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American social revolution teemed more probable to thoughtful 
people than it does todaf. Nowadays we may be more ready to 
accept as he did the final complexity of our society and to recog- 
nize that we create a large part of our moral selves as we become 
cngag;ed in that society. This u the theme that runs through his 
fiction — and through hit life. We do him an injustice if we as 
sume at the start that tn order to understand the dreadful sanc- 
tions of social prestige— that is. money— Fitigerald had to make 
a fatal submission of himself to the glamorous rich. 

The story of the legendary Fiugeiald of the twenties usually 
begins with the picture of newly married, handsome Zelda and 
Scott Fitzgerald dancing around or jumping into the fountain of 
the Plaza Hotel- Thu pastoral scene may be useful in reminding 
us that the Fitzgeralds were not native New Yorkcn. She was from 
the deep South, (ram Montgomery, Alabama. He war a middle 
westerner. Edmund Wilson, one cl Fitzgerald's closest literary 
friends, insisted on the important influence of 5 l Paul, Minne- 
sota, in forming Fitzgerald's literary personality. In 19ft when 
Wilson did a literary profile of Fit^ra Id he wrote, 'Tiugwald Is 
as much of the middle west of large cities and country clubs as 
Lewis is of the middle west of the prairies and little towns " The 
culture (hat formed him. Wilson went on in a superior eastern 
manner, was characterized at its best by 'YensitiWty and eager- 
ness for life without a sound base of culture and taste; 3 brilliant 
structure of hotels and exhilarating social activities built not on 
the eighteenth century hut simply on the prairie.” Wilson then 
took the occasion to advise Fitq;erald— his fnends were always 
giving him advice in public— to exploit the "vigorous social 
atmosphere" of his native state, "to do for Summit Avenue what 
Lewis has done for Mam Street.” Fitzgerald never followed Wil- 
son's suggestion to write a middle-westem novel— despite all that 
public advice one of Fitzgeralds most surprising attributes was a 
mpadty for making up his mind in private— but he made hii 
own kind of use of his Minnemu background- It was not at all 
like Sinclair Lewis' exploitation of that same territory. 
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show how exactly he could recall azaoment of a boy's deep feeling 
about a penon, or a place, or "the way it was.” One of the safest 
generalitations that can be made about Fittgerald is that he is 
America's most sentient novelist of manners. He was deeply in- 
terested in recording the history of his own sensibility at the same 
time that he wanted to describe a typical American boyhood. The 
Fast stories of his young hero, Basil Duke Lee, are full of events 
that have their meaning in social disdncUons, envious compari- 
soiu, and the important implications for young Americans of 
maimers and possessions. But as Basil moves from one emotional 
crisis to another in his search for who he really is and who he 
wants to be, Fitzgerald would have us believe that Basil deliber- 
ately penetrates each moment of passion for its absolute emotional 
significance, and then passes on. On one magical late summer 
afternoon in a St. Paul backyard— the story is called "The Scan- 
dal Detectivm" - fouricen-year-old Basil really looked into a girl’s 
beautiful, "gnome-Uke” face for the first time. He had searwly be- 
gun to drink his fill of his response to her, "a warm chill of 
mingled pleasure and pain," when. Fiugenld writes, he realized 
it was "a definite experience and he was immediately conscious of 
11" Then, as the swift moment of excitement filled iilm to the 
brim the boy coiudously let itgo, "incapable of exploiting it until 
he had digested it alone.” The emotional plot of the story is 
about a writet-to-be, as well as, we are almost persuaded, a typical 
American boy. 

Fitzgerald's first boyish successes were literary and they were 
important to both his emotional and his social life. In an auto- 
biographical essay written in the mid-thirties he recalled a piece 
of schoolboy writing and remembered bow necessary it had been 
to his ability to meet the world. At Newman School the football 
coach had taken him out of a game unfairly, according to Fitz- 
gerald. The coach thought he had been afraid of an opposing 
player and bad let the team down. Fitzgerald was able to dominate 
the whole situation, the coach, his lack of success at football, and 
probably hts own cowardice by writing a poem about the expe- 
rience that made his father proud of him. "So when 1 went home 
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than a memory. The autobiographical esiay* in The Crack Up 
tell lu a great deal about Fiugetald'a tense of sinning against hh^ 
self, against his gift of life and bis gift of Ulent. but none of the 
sources of his despair tale us directly back to his early years in 
the midst of a dubiously genteel Irish Catholic family in Sl Paul 

His loyalty to his father may have been partly a way of defend- 
ing his father against failure in business. As a boy of eleven Fitz- 
gerald shared intensely the embarrasiment of his father's being 
fired as a salesman for Procter and Gamble in Buffalo and the 
family's subsequent return to St Paul to live under the protection 
of the McQuillan money. As if his family svere restive under the 
pressures of feeling dependent, they moved from one house to 
another in the Summit Asenue neighborhood, drcling the sodal 
strongholds but never able to afford more than "a house below 
the average/Of a street above the aserage" as Fiugerald once put 
it One of his best known stories. "Winier Dreams,” a Jazz Age 
version of the Horatio Alger fable, is based on St. Paul and its 
tumreerume suburb White Bear Lake. The hero at fourteen ii 
a grocer's son who muse earn his spending money as a caddy at the 
country club to which many of Fitzgerald's Summit Avenue 
friends belonged Fitzgerald was never a caddy, but it was easy for 
him to project a poor boy's social insecurity. His mother was a 
further embarrassment She dresred oddly and sometimes behaved 
oddly in public. He was always aware that she had spoiled him 
and helped him to be the little show«S who could easily get on 
the nerves of his leacliera and contemporaries But the young 
Fitzgerald is also remembered in St. Paul as an imaginative, vital, 
and attractive boy. Plenty of social success came his way before he 
was sent off to boarding school in New Jersey at the age of 
fourteen. 

Fitzgerald mined his boyhood years, as he did every stage of 
his life, for story material. The Saturday Evening Post stories of his 
youth in St. Paui and at Newman School that he wrote at the 
end of the twenties are delightful and show what a competes* 
writer of magazine fiction he was by this time. But the moment* 
in the stories that distinguish them as Fitzgerald's are those that 
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second year when you joined an eating club, as one of the best of 
your generation. This was the Pnnceton that first consumed Fm- 
gerald's imagination. 

What Fitzgerald as an educated man owed to Pnnceton is 
harder to discern. Arthur Miiener believes that the group of liter- 
ary friends that he was lucky to find there— Edmund Wilson and 
John Peale Bishop were two of them— gave him "the only educa- 
tion he ever got, and, above all, they gave him a respect for litera- 
ture which was more responsible than anything else for making 
him a serious man ” The narrowness of his educated mind, in one 
sense the failure of his Princeton education, can be fairly deduced 
from letters he wrote to bu daughter studying at Vassar during 
the last year of his life. 

Twenty five years after his Pnnceton arcer he sull recommends 
what were evidently his own college practices to his daughter. To 
form a prose style she must read the poets m er and over. If she has 
anything of an ear she will soon hear the diSerence between poetry 
and non-poetry and thus have an advanuge over most English 
professon She must have "some politeness toward ideas," but 
about adjectives, . . all fine prose is based upon the verbs car- 
rying the sentences . . . Probably the finest technical poem in 
English is Keats’ Eve of Saint iignes. . . . 'VV'ould you read that 
poem for me. and report?" Looking back at his own beginnings in 
college, he identifies himself as a poetic talent. It is the prose 
talents, he believes, who need the benefits of a formal education; 
they depend upon "other factors— assimilation of maieiial and 
careful selection of it, or, more bluntly: having something to say 
and an interesting, highly developed way of saying iu" As for the 
education of poets, if she will try to give . . not the merely re- 
ported but the profound essence of what happened at a prom or 
after it. perhaps that honesty will come to you— and then you 
will undeisund how it is possible to make even a forlorn Lap- 
lander feel the importance of a trip to Canier’s!” 

" It was one of the great blows of Fitzgerald’s life that his fonnal 
Princeton career as he had carefully plotted it and at first began to 
achieve it was in the end a failure. By the dose of his second year 
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thaiChmunai vacation it was id my mind that U you weren't able 
to function in action you at least be able to tell about it, be- 

cause you felt the same intensity— ft was a back door way out of 
faang reality." The need to fee) the tame intensity of social suc- 
cess that more popular, better balanced schoolboys felt kept Fiu- 
gerald wriung stories, poems, and plays. His academic record 
always suffered, but as a young poet, editor, and playwright he 
could express lus considerable ego and wm the kind of pubb'c 
acclaim (hat vas necessary to him By the age of sixteen he had 
written and produced two melodnmas that had public perfonn- 
ances in St. Paul and earned over tsoo for a local charily. He was 
learning to depend on his Iiierary talent very early in his life- 
Wlien (t came time to choose a college be chose Pnnceion because 
he learned that you could be a big man at Pnnceton if you could 
provide librettos for its musical comedy organuation, the Tff- 
angte Club. He entered college in the fall of igij when be was su'll 
sixteen years old. 

Princeton's contribution to Fitrgerald’s eduQtion u an Ameri- 
can writer can be best discovered in his autobiographica} first 
novel. This Side of Paradise For the writer as a person it was, 
from the first tnoment, a lovely place, an atmosphere luU oi poign- 
ant emotions. . . the tense of all the gorgeous youth that has 
noted through here in two hundred yean" — that was one of the 
feelings written into ihe novel, and as Fitzgerald's young men 
left Princeton for the army camps oi World War 1 they wept for 
their own lost youth. Through most of the pages of the novel 
Princeton is primanly a richly complex Amenean social order 
with very attractive possibilities for a bright young man on the 
make. The world you aspired to, as soon as you learned your way 
around, was composed of admirable; even glamorous men, in the 
classes above you, who could be envied and imitated both for 
themselves and for their functions in this spedalized society. They 
were the athletes, writers, campus polmdans. or just the Men with 
an Aura As a freshman you chose your models, cniered the in- 
tense but secret social competition, and with good luck and much 
clever management you would be accepted, by the middle of your 
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become Zelda Fiugerald after a courtship of a year and a half — 
and the heroines of Fitzgerald's fiction makes it important to try 
to see her clearly as a person. It is not a simple thing to do. Since 
her death she has always been referred to tmceremoniously as 
Zelda, even in formal literary essays. But this informality is really 
a continuing acknowledgment that the combined destinies of Zelda 
and Scott Fitzgerald are finally one and indivisible. He transmuted 
their twin biographies into fiction, and we shall probably never 
find it easy to distinguish between the historical person and Scott 
Fitzgerald's Zelda, 

^Vhen Fitzgerald first met Zelda Sayre he was just recovering 
from the collapse of a oottege love affair, the central story of his 
novel in manuscript. The romantic egotist of his novel was free 
to make another absolute commitment, to invest another beauti- 
ful young lady with the aura of “the top girL" (He wrote later 
into his notebook, “I didn't have the two top things: great animal 
magnetism or money. 1 had the two second things, though: good 
looks and intelligence. So I alsnys got the top girl”) Zelda was 
beautiful and desirable for herself, but she was also a prize to be 
won against very worthy competition, all the other presentable 
young officers in the two army camps near hfontgomery. At the 
moment of triumph when at last be made her his gul we must 
assinne that be felt the tame ecstatic joy that filled Jay Gatsby’s 
ineffable moment in the love scene he was going to write five years 
later. The persons of the drama were the tame: the anonymous 
young lieutenant from the North and the belle of a southern dty. 
The language of the Gacsby passage it as florid and brilliant as 
anything in modem fiction since Meredith’s early novels. "He 
knew that when he kissed this girt and forever wed his unutter- 
able visions to her perishable breath, his mind would never romp 
again like the mind of God. ... At his lips' touch the blossomed 
for hitn like a flower and the incarnation was complete." In The 
Great Gatsby Fitzgerald was in full control of the language of the 
religion of love spoken by a modem but strangely old fashioned 
courtly lover. None of the ironies visited upon Gatsby in the novel 
is allosved to umish hit fint response to Daisy, The lad; of self- 
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he seemed to be Hell on his way to the Tirst great pubhc display of 
his personality, lie had made the right club, had written the book 
for a Triangle show, and was an editor of a raagarine called The 
Tiger The aura was beginning to form But he had o'crextended 
liiRiself. Too nany academic deficiencies piled up. and under 
cover of an illness he leftcollegeat the beginning of bis third year. 
A year’s absence meant forfeiiing all the tangible prizes he had 
aimed for, and he could tuil relive the pangs of hU disappoint- 
ment twenty yean later. WTien he returned to college in the fall of 
1916 he had hnproved his notion of the superior Princeton type 
He began to see more of ‘‘Ijierary" men and to fill the literary 
magaiine witli his i>oem! and stories. This was the only year of 
serious education fof him at Princeton, and what he learned came 
chiefly through private reading. He read especially Shaw and But- 
ler and ^Vells, and read and then imitated Tennyson, Swinburne, 
and Rupert Brooke. He discovered the prototype for Ws fint hero 
and novel when he read Compton Mackenaie’i Sinister Street. 
Then between his third and fourth years he applied for a commis- 
sion in the army. What should have been nugerald’s last year at 
Princeton was only (wo months long and on November >0 he left 
the campus for Fort Leavenworth. 

Before Fiirgerald left Princeton for what was to be fifteen 
months of service in American training camps— he was never 
sent overseas — he finished the fim of three venioni of Thie Side 
of Paradise Professor Christian Gauss read the aunusen’pl *nd re- 
turned it Sayiug it was not ready for publication. During Fitzger- 
ald’s first six months as an officer in training he struggled not with 
army manuals and training exerrises but with his laanuscnpL 1" 
the summer of igi8 The Romanlie Egolisl, as he first called the 
novel, was sent to Scribner'*, and in tbe fall that house rejected it 
by a vote of two editors to one. Meanwhile he had been trans- 
ferred to Camp Sheridan near Montgomery, Alabama, and there, 
on the seventh of September, as he noted precisely in his journal, 
he fell in love. The girl, barely eighteen, was Zelda Sayre, the 
daughter of a Judge. 

nie close resemblance between Zelda Sayre— who was going t® 
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FiugcraUl ditl noi hold Zclda Sayre morall)' responsible lor the 
mercenary views she took ol their engagement. They both felt 
poor, and they were both eager to participate in the moneyed so- 
ciety around them. In the United States in 1919. they agreed, the 
purpose of money was to realiac the promises of life When Catsby 
says, in his famous remark, that Daisy’s voice sounds like money, 
vte should read him syin(>aihecically enough to understand, as 
Arthur Muener has pointed out, that he is not saying that he 
loves money or that he loves both Daisy and money, but lliat 
he loves what the possession of money has done for Daisy's charm- 
ing voice. And yet after we have said this, we must also say that 
Daisy Buchanan, because of her money, is seen at last as a false 
woman and Gatsby as a simple boy from the provinces who lias 
not been able to tell gilt from real gold The circumstances of the 
Fiugeralds' courtship and marriage seem fabulous ->in the nar- 
row sense of that word — because they often seem to suggest for us 
in outline the complex stones of women and marriage and money 
that Fitzgerald kept returning to in his fiction. 

Fitzgerald was as fully aware of the power of women over men 
as D. H. Lawrence was, but in a different way. In his journal he 
once made a note that "Men get to be a mixture of the charming 
mannerisms of the women they have known.” In Fitzgerald’s fie- 
tion the villain has "animal magnetism" and masculinity but in 
the end he is stupid about women and treats them like whores 
The Fit'zgerald hero has softer qualities. "His mannensms were 
all girts' mannerisms," he noted in plans for what sounds like a 
characteristic Fitzgerald hero, "rather gentle considerations got 
from [— j girls, or restrained and made masculine, a trait that, 
far from being effeminate, gave him a sort of Olympian stature 
that, in its all kindness and consideration, was masculine and 
feminine alike." The men in his liaion arc often, as he was, aston 
ished by the fearlessness and recklessness of women. They are also 
finally made aware of the deeeiifulncss and moral complacency of 
many women. Jordan Baker in The Great Gatsby and Baby War- 
ren in Tender Is the JVigfir, for example, are studies of mercenary 
American women as dangerous to 'men as classical sorceresses 
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consciousness, the commitment to such pure feelings of sexual 
tenderness and compassion, dutinguitb Fitzgerald’s romantic at* 
titude toward women from anj other modem novelist's. 

The demands of feeling that Zelda Sayre brought to the court- 
ship and marriage appear to have been as grand in their terms as 
Fitzgerald's. If we can trust his early descriptions of her in his fic- 
tion, she was above all ambitious, like the southern girl in "The 
Ice Palace" who was planning to live "where things happen on a 
big scale." And like the flappers in the early stories who baited 
their elders and showed in all their responses to life that they 
valued spontaneity and self-expression before those duller virtues 
that required self-control, Zelda Sayre was daring and had a local 
reputation for recklessness and unconvcntionality. She did what 
she wanted to, and her parents discovered that they belonged to 
that generation upon whom, as Fitzgerald once wrote in a story, 
"the great revolution m American family life was to be visited " 
Her youthful beauty gave her great confidence. The men in ber 
life were expected on the one hand to make gallant gestures, 
of these Fiugerald was quite capable; on the other hand they were 
expected to promise her a solid and glittering background—***™ 
Fitzgerald’s lack of expeaations after he was discharged from the 
army in February igig sent them both into agonies of frustration. 

For four months he struggled in New York to luppon himself 
by writing advertising copy by day and to makethe fortune that 
would convince the girl by writing short stories at nighL He sold 
just one story for 130, and by June he had lost the girL Zelda 
broke the engagemenL His response to her deasion in the sum- 
mer of 1919 was to chuck his New York job, return to St. Paul, 
and rewrite his novel By early September he had finished This 
Side of Paradise, by the middle of the month Scribner’s bad ac- 
cepted it, and by early November he had earned more than $500 
from three recently written short stories. With the confidence of 
a real capitalist and the conviction that he had written a best- 
selling novel, Fitzgerald retumed to Montgomery, and there 
Zelda promised to marry him in the spring when his novel was 
published. 
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the anticipation o£ an archaeologist approaching an interesting 
ruin. Its publication is always considered to be the event chat 
ushered in the Jazz Age. Glenway Wescott, writing for his and 
Fitzgerald’s generation, said that it had "haunted the decade like 
a song, popular but perfect.” Social historians have pointed out 
that the college boys of the early twenties really read it. There 
have been public arguments as to whether or not the petting party 
first occurred when Fitzgerald’s novel said it did or two years 
earlier. Anyone reading the novel with such interests will not be 
entirely disappointed. One of the responsibilities it assumes, espe- 
cially in its first half, is to make the hero, Araory Blaine, repon 
like a cultural spy from inside his generation. "None of the Vic- 
torian mothen — and most of the mothers were Victorian — had 
any idea how casually their daughters were accustomed to be 
kissed.” 'The 'belle' had become the 'flirt,' the 'flirt’ had become 
the 'baby vamp.' " "Amory saw girls doing things that even in his 
memory would have been impossible: eating three-o’clock, after- 
dance suppers in impossible cafes, ulking of every side of life with 
an air half of earnestness, half of mockery, yet with a furtive ex- 
citement chat Araory considered stood for a real moral let-down.” 
The "moral let-down" enjoyed by the postwar generation has 
given the work its rrpuution for scandal as welt as for social 
realism. 

Today, the navel's young libertines, both male and female, 
would not shock a schoolgirL Amory Blaine turns out to be a 
conspicuous moralist who takes the responsibility of kissing very 
seriously and disapproves of affairs with chorus girls. (He has no 
scruples, it must be said, against going on a three-week drunk 
when his girl breaks oS their engagement.) At the end of the story 
he is ennobled by an act of self-sacrifice in an Atlantic City hotel 
bedroom that no one would admire more than a Victorian mother. 
For modem readers it is probably better to take for granted the 
usefulness of This Side of Paradise for social historians and to ad- 
mire from the distance of another age the obviously wholesome 
morality of the hera Neither of these is the quality that saves the 
novel for a later time. %Vhat Fit^enld is really showing is how 
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bly never enjoy it again. Everything was hallowed by the haze of 
his own youth. He had arrived, abreast of the best of his genera- 
tion at Princeton. He was in love and his love was returned. Turn- 
ing on all the lighu, he looked at himself in the mirror, trying to 
find in his own face the qualities that made him see more clearly 
than the great crowd of people, that made him dedde firmly, and 
able to influence and follow his own will. There was little in his 
life now that he would have chan^d. . . . Oxford might have 
been a bigger field." 

The ideas in the novel, unlike the tributes paid to a life of feel- 
ing, have the foreign country of origin and the importer’s labels 
still on them. Edmund Wilson said This Side of Paradise was not 
really about anything. ''Inietlectually it amounts to little more 
than a gesture — a gesture of indefinite revolt.'* Toward the end 
of the novel Fiugerald'i normally graceful sentences begin to 
thicken and "(word-like pioneering personalities, Samuel Butler, 
Renan and Voluire," are called in to add the weight of their 
names to Amory's redeaions on the hypoaisy of his elden. The 
best pages of the novel come early, where Fitzgerald was remem- 
bering in marvelous detail the scenes at Newman School and 
Princeton. Later in his life he would always find it easy to return 
to those adolescent years, when feelings were all in all. Bishop 
once accused him of taking seventeen as his norm and believing 
that after that year life began to fall away from perfection. Fitz- 
gerald replied, "If you make it fifteen 1 will agree with you." 

The Fitzgerald novel, then, began in his acute awareness of a 
current American style of young Ufe and in his complete willing- 
ness to use his own experience as if it were typical. The charm 
of his first stories and novels is simply the charm of shared vanity 
and enthusiasm for oneself as an exceptional person. Fitzgerald 
often persuades us that he was the one sensitive person there- 
on the country club porch or in a New York street- the fini time 
something happened, or at the very height of the season. And 
when this ability to exploit his life began to succeed beyond his 
dreams, the only next step he could think of was to use it harder. 

His success arrived almost overnight: igio was the annus mira- 
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3 young American of hi* generation discoten what sort of figure 
he wants to cut, what mode* of conduct, gotten out of books as 
well as out of a keen sense of hU tasniempotaries. he wants to 
imitate. The flapper and her boy friend do not actually pet behind 
the closed doors of the smoking room. They talk, and each one 
says to the other, unconvinangly, "Tell me about yourself. What 
do you feel?" Meaning, "Tell me about myself. How do I feel?” 
The real story of Thit Side oi Paradise is a report on a young 
man’s emotional readiness for life. 

The only interesting morality it pr«ents is the implied morality 
that comes as a part of his feelings when the hero distinguishes, or 
laih 10 distinguish, between an honest and a dishonest emotion 
The highly self-consdotis purpose of telling Amory Blame’s story 
was, one suspects, to help Fstigcrald to discover who he really was 
by looking into the eyes of a girl— them are four girls-or into 
the mirror of himself that his college contemporaries made. And 
the wonder of it is that such a Mit-consnous piece of autobiogra 
phy could be imagined, presented, and composed as a best telling 
novel by a young man of twenty-three. 

'Tlie novel is very uneven, and full of solemn attempts at ab- 
stract thought on literature, war, and todalism. It has vitality and 
freshness only in moments, and these are always moments of feel- 
ing. Fitrgerald said of this fint novel many yean later. "A lot of 
people thought it was a fake, and perhaps it was, and a lot 
of others thought it was a lie, which it was not” It offers the fint 
evidence of Fiugerald’s possewion of the gift necessary for a novel- 
ist who, like him, writes from so near his own bones, the talent 
that John Peale Bishop ha* described as "the rare faculty of 
being able to experience romantic and ingenuous emotions and 
a half hour later regard them with satiric detachment" The 
ingenuous emotions most necessary to the success of This Side of 
Paradise are vanity and all the self regarding sentiments expe- 
rienced during first love and the first tnals of pride. The satire 
visited upon them is often as delicate and humorous as in this pic- 
ture of Amory at a moment ot triumphant egoism: "As he put in - 
his studs he realized that he was enjoying life as he would proba- 
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bly never enjoy it again. Eveiyihing wa* hallowed by the haze of 
his own youth. He had arrived, abreast of the best of his genera- 
tion at Princeton. He was in love and his love was returned. Turn- 
ing on all the lights, he looked at himself in the mirror, trying to 
find in his own face the qualities that made him see more clearly 
than the great crowd of people, that made him deade firmly, and 
able to influence and fallow his ovm will There was little in his 
life now that he would have changed. . . . Oxford might have 
been a bigger field.” 

The ideas in the novel, unlike the tributes paid to a life of feel- 
ing, have the foreign country of origin and the importer's labels 
still on them. Edmund Wilson said This Side of Paradise was not 
really about anything. “Intellectually it amounts to little more 
than a gesture — a gesture of indefinite revolL" Toward the end 
of the novel Fiugenld's normally graceful sentences begin to 
thicken and “iword-Iike pioneering personalities, Samuel Butler, 
FLenan and Voluire," an ailed in to add the weight of their 
names to Amory's rettectioos on the hypocrisy of his elders. The 
best pages of the novel come early, where Fitzgerald was remem- 
bering in marvelous detail the scenes at Newman School and 
Princeton. Later in his life he would always find it easy to return 
to those adolescent years, when feelings were all in all. Bishop 
once accused him of taking seventeen as his norm and believing 
that after that year life began to fall away from perfection. Fiu- 
gerald replied, ”1{ you make it fifteen 1 will agree with you.” 

The Fitzgerald novel, then, began in his acute awareness of a 
current American style of young life and in bis complete willing- 
ness to use his own experience as if it were typial. The charm 
of his first stories and novels is simply the charm of shared vanity 
and enthusiasm for oneself as an exceptional person. Fitzgerald 
often penuades us that he was the one sensitive person there- 
on the country dub porch or in a New York street— the first time 
something happened, or at the very height of the season. And 
when this ability to exploit hit life began to succeed beyond his 
dreams, the only next step he could think of was to use it harder. 

His success arrived almost oveinight: 19^0 was the annuz fniVa- 
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bilii. In th<i )rjkr. ihf Saturday rx-ming Pctt publithrd >I« ol hi* 
Morin, 5m4rt Sf! fiTf, tnd Soxhnet't i«ro. In 1919 hr tu'l 
}«79 l/y vriimif; in ijto h* ruilr liMio Ifom hi* nortl. from 
rtui5»/fnr «torin •rxl m»y». jnJ fforo the rfghu 10 two Horir* 
will lo ihr movin. Hi* lutrrnwith thr Satuttlaj Ftt^mg Pas! tmS 
the tniwm lug^nti h*»* qulcllf hr hid riiwmrmi ihf formtiU* 
for popubr hrtion ■rtJ tlw hi'n nwwfy Wuhin Bfirm yrjn lit- 
ihwi 1919 irul i95{ Flucmitl hr mirruird. ||oo,ooo, 

ffloic of it vHtlni; for mjgarinn ami thr morin. rnrm thr hririn- 
Ring of bti lurmt Fitrgrratti wa« quite awarr of (hr tnopution* 
of (oramerrial writing atkl how wril adipud he wa« to luccomh 
10 them. The queition a» to whethei the ronflict between the t»e 
and Riiiute of hit utent opened the mtk, in Fit/genM'i »«if' 
mpert that at Ittt killed him at a noieliit hat been argued by 
many of hit frierult. Dot Puw« tpoke at hi* death for thote wlw 
thought it did. Fiergenld had Inrrnted for their generation, be 
uid. the vritirrg areer bated on the popular raagatine* and he 
wai "mjfially deitroyed by hit erwii frtvenilon.** 

Flt/genld't itruggle with hit Htetary eontcienee U often appn 
ent In hit letien and joumala. He wrote Maawell E. rerktni, hit 
editor at Seribner’t. that be knew he had "a fanilty for being 
fheap. if I want to indulge that-” \t^hen in the winter of ij(t 
he needed money, eoneentrated on ptoduring rommeraal iioriet 
for Jlfanti Inlrrrulivful, and made $i7A>oo, he wrote Edmund 
WUon that “it wat all cnth. and It nearly broke my heart" But 
he aliD had another way of imagining hitnaelf: Tm a workman of 
leiien. a profenional.'* he would lay In ihii mood. "1 know when 
to write and when to atop aeriting " lie wanted to be both a good 
writer and a popular one. Hit high liring. he knew, depended on 
magazine money and It It tlgnlGcant that he deroied mojt of hit 
lime to abort fiction during ibote yeara between «9*d *nd tgji 
when hit life became tnoti ditotdered and the completion of a 
new novel came hard. Yet he thought of himtelf mott proitdly at 
a novelitt. Hit most poignant eonfeiiion of a failure to be true 
to hii talent he expretted 10 hit daughter li* monthi before he 
died- "Doubt and worry— you are ai crippled by them at I am 
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by my inability to handle money or ray self-indulgences of the 
past. . . . What little I've accomplished has been by the most 
laborious and uphill work, and I wish now I'd never relaxed or 
looked back — but said at the end of The Great Galsby: ‘I’ve found 
my line — from now on this comes first. This is my immediate 
duty — without this I am nothing'" 

But the final record shows that he wrote four complete novels 
and more than a hundred and fifty short stories. Forty-six of them 
he chose to print in four separate collections. In an ambitious set 
of plans for future productions that he once projected, there were 
to be in his collected works seven novels and also seven volumes 
of short stories. He was quite aware of his achievements as a short 
story writer, and twentieth-century Amenon writing would be 
much poorer if it lacked six. at least, of Fiugerald stories which 
are brilliant, and perhaps thirty to forty more which are full of 
finely observed life. 

The fint collection of Fitzgerald's stories in 1921 was timed by 
Soibner’s to profit from the vogue of This Stde of Poradiit. It was 
called Flappers and Philosophers. A second collection, Tales of 
the Jazz dge, was published a year bter in the wake of his second 
novel. The Beautiful and Damned. The nineteen stories in the 
two collections represent with more variety and perhaps more 
immediacy than the two first noveb the manners and morals that 
have come to compose, at least in the minds of later historians, 
the Jazz Age. In igss v>e catch a glimpse of Fitzgerald imagining 
his relation to his Jazz Age public when be svHtes his editor about 
the second book of stories: "It will be bought by my own personal 
public, that is by the countless flappers and college kids who think 
I am a sort of oracle." The various mysteries that the young or- 
acle was making known to hb followers may be observed in two 
slight, early stories, "The Jelly-Dean," and "Bernice Bobs Her 
Hair." They both follow conventional formulas of popular fiction, 
but the young people in the stories act out a new venion of the 
American pastoral 

The man known as the Jelly^bean is a good natured garage 
mechanic in a sleepy Georgia town, a son of one of the town's 
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fini familm now on onl dAf*- Hr Has brcn awikmod to 
hit (me mpontibihtin in life by (]>e kiu of a youn; flapper and 
Belie Dame unt ^fer(i named Nan<y Lamar. ‘‘kVitii ihe awalen- 
in;; of hit rmotiont, hit hm pettepiion vu a lentc of futility, a 
dull ache a( the utter payneM of hii life" With (hit Keattian 
tirain life deepent for an American Jelly bean. Nancy it the tiory'a 
chief exacnnenL She drinU com hquor. ihoota crap* with (he 
mm after a country club dance, and, fn the Kory'i here scene, 
wades through a pool of gaioline tapjicd from a ear to remove a 
wad of chewing gum from the *olc of her dancing slipper. Nancy 
lit et with her dream of Lady Diana Nfannen. "Like to hare boat 
Like to uil out on a sdrer lake, say the Thames, for instance, 
tiavc champagne and caviare sandwiches along. Have about eight 
people ^ liemice, who bobbed her hair on a dare, comes (rocn 
another American Foreit of Arden. Eau Daire. Wisconsin. She is 
an innocent who hat to learn by rote a Tine" for attracting boys- 
the ume line that Fiugeratd taught hit sitter Annabel once when 
he despaired of her chances of becoming the Lady Diana Manners 
of St. Taut 

Fiugmid had observed two provincial societies in Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, and St Taul, and we can watch Mm nplolting like 
a veteran novelitc deuili of types and manrten in these two stories 
and in 'The Ice Palace." Zelda Sayre posed as the model for a 
southern Rapper in TTve Ice Palace" and Fiugeratd used their 
own situation to imagine the tbocii that might be in store for a 
lively touihem girl among the likable Babbitts of Minnesota. All 
these stories, as well as that Hollywood natural "The Off-Shore 
Pirate," were imagined from a young girl's dreams of a glamorout 
life. “Dalyrfmple Coei ^Vrong" examinea from a young ex- 
soldier’s point of view the deceits of the world of butioess and 
politics at it is being run by a hypocritical older generadon. "The 
Lees of Happiness" and "T^ Cut-Class Bowl" imagine American 
domestic tragedies, lives that go down in “the flight of time and 
the end of beauty and unfulfilled desire." 'There is more pathos 
in these Jan Age stories than one might expect. 

Two of the stories in the first collections are important, “May 
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Day” forarhat itattempu, and "The Diamond as Bijas ibe Riu” 
for whai it achieves, ">fay Day" was probably a discarded be^n- 
ning to a novel about New York. May Day 1919 was the exact 
day, Fiugerald said later, when the Jan Age began. The story 
is planned to carry more weight than the mual early Fiugerald 
(Cory. It uses thtee plots with intertwining action, tile a Dos Pas 
SOS chronicle novel, opens with an economic motif, the Manhattan 
crowds staring greedily at the glowing contents of ihopwindows, 
and in other ways gives evidence of Fitrgtrald's willingness to steal 
some pages from the American naturalists. The mob Kencs and 
the two "primitives," the footloose soldiers looking for whiskey, 
may luve come not from Fiugerald't observation but from the 
novels of Norris and Dreiser. But if these are the story's weak 
spots they are also marks of {is ambition. Fitrgerald wanted to use 
(he whole loud and anarchic world of Manhattan as the back* 
ground of hts own forlorn state in the spring of 1919 when he svas 
an exdieutenant writing advertising copy, broke, and heartsick 
at the loss of his girl. The portrait he drasvs of Cordon Sterretl, 
In the midst of the big money, desperately poor and depending on 
alcohol, shows how intensely he could project lean for his own 
failures — and perhaps how fascinated he would alsvays be with 
the drama of failure. "I can’t stand being poor.” Gordon says. 
"You seem sort of bankrupt— morally as well as rmanrially,” says 
his rich Yale classmate. "Don't they usually go together?” Gordon 
asks. At the big dance at Oetmonico’s Cordon gets drunk and letis 
a girl how it feels to go to pieces, "Things have been snapping 
inside of me for four months like little hooks on a dress, and it’s 
about to come off when a few more hooks go." Metaphors of bank- 
ruptcy and of coming unhooked ate going to turn up later when 
Fitzgerald contemplates his own sense of failure. 

"^e Diamond as Big as the Riu” is a satirical American fan- 
tasy that comes as squarely out of the bedazzled daydreams of the 
tsventies as Hawthorne's wry fables came out of the 1840’s when 
an earlier American generation had Utopian dreams of human 
nature. The young visitor to the diamond mountain kingdom, 
John T. Unger, from a little middle-western town named Hades, 
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watchn hit hmt. Mr. liryddocfc U’aiiiingion. ilie riclicii nua in 
t}ie world, turn it liii into a madman who Lelirm he an !;nb« 
Cod with fat raonr^ But young Unger hai not learned muth. 
After the diamond roounum tu« blown up he hate* to return to 
hit middle-elati Ifadei with an hefrett and no money: **> • • <um 
out your pocket and let'i lee what jeweli you brought along !f 
you made a good lelecuon we three ought to live comfortably all 
the re« of our Ji»ei." At the age of fwentpfite F/i/ger7ld kid 
written a highly imaginatite folktale of modem American life. 

The Sfiuti/u/ and Canned wat an attempt to write a dramatic 
novel about a promiung Atnerion life that new got anywhere; 
*TTie Flight of the Rocket," it wa» oner railed. It waa the fint 
and leatt convincing of what were going to be three iiudiei of 
Amenran fadurn. At he turted the notel in Auguil ii)»a Titi- 
gerald wrote to hit pubhther that hu tubjeet wa* "... the life 
of Anthony Patch betwxmn hit ijth and 5)rd yrart 
lie it one of thote many with the uttet and weakneitet of an artUt 
but with no actual creative inipirauon. Mow he and his beautiful 
young Wife are wrecked on the ahoali of dinipadon it told in the 
story." Anthony Patch, unlike Amory Btaine, was to be placed 
St some diitance from Fitzgerald's life. He is an Amencan ariittw 
crai, the only heir of a multimillionaire gnodfsiher. "Cross" 
Patch, whose money goes back to the Gilded Age but whose hypo- 
critic Puritanism is of the kind that hfeocken was excoriating 
Anthony's itoiy opens ai if be were going to be offered up on the 
smoking ahan of American vulgariiy and eommerdalism After 
Harvard he spends an aesthetic year in Rome, then returns to a 
comfortable apartment on gtnd Street, to hii small society of 
bachelor friends and an income of seven thousand a year left him 
by his mother. Anthony is not a spoiled rich boy. He Is certainly 
not Amencan Youth fn revolt. He is simply a graceful outsider 
with no ambitions but to be a beleaguered gentleman, to despise 
his grandfather, and, he hopes, to stay unmarried. 

It is bard to see where Fitrgerald Is going to go with Anthony 
except into amiable eccentricity. He has no character except his 
vague cynicism, a smarting sensibility, and the seven thousand a 
tot 
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year. Bui then lie falls in love with Gloria Gilbert and Fitigerald'i 
novel begins to deepen. As a lover and a husband, and soon as a 
failure, inexplicable but pathetic, Anthony Patch becomes a genu- 
ine fictional character, if not a very clear one. His reality comes, 
as the reality of all FiugeraM's unhappy heroes will come, out of 
the expression of a strong romantic will. All he has he invesu in 
his life with Gloria. The final clue to their failure is never given 
us. It is not just the eiernat ennuty between their aspirations to 
beauty and the hungry generations that tread them down, though 
this is part of it. They live too high, waste their money, and bum 
themselves out. That they are simply lost from the start is almost 
assumed. The morning after one of their desperately drunken 
parties, they decide never again to give a damn, "Not to be sorry, 
not to loose one ay of regret, to live according to a clear code of 
honor toward each other, and to seek the moment’s happiness as 
feverishly and persistently as possible.” But Gloria is not enough 
of a Hemingway character, and Anthony is not at all one, and the 
code does not vrark. Gloria, whose conception owes something 
to Fitzgerald's admiration for Mencken’s book on Niecache, be- 
gins to develop "her ancient abhorrence, a conscience.” 

The Beautiful and Damned is a novel of mood rather than a 
novel of character. The misfortunes of Anthony and Gloria are 
forced in the plot, but the mood in places is desperate. Fitzgerald 
does not know what to do with his hero and heroine in the end 
but make them suRer. The novel will place no blame, either on 
the nature of things or on the injustices of society. Anthony and 
Gloria are finally willing to accept all the unhappy consequences 
as if they had earned them, but the reader has stopped believing 
in the logic of consequences in tlus novel long before. ’The failure 
of T/ie Beauh/ul and Damned suggests where the soft spots are go- 
ing to occur in Fitzgerald’s art of the novel, in the presentation of 
character and motivation. With Anthony Patch Fitzgerald as- 
sumes that it he has displayed a man’s sensibility in some detail 
he has achieved the study of a tragic charaner. The “tragedies” 
suffered by Anthony and Gloria, Fitzgerald’s members of the lost 
generation, lack a moral context as the characters in The Sun 
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AUo Rises do not Fitzgerald's fears hii own weaknesses and the 
excesses that, according to his troubled consdence. he and Zelda 
were learning to like too easiljr, endowed the parable ol the 
Patches with moral weight and utgency for its author; but the 
reader has to invent the worth of dvc mot^l struggle for himself. 

The BeauUful and Damned was a commerdally successful 
novel, despite a mixed reception from reviewen. It sold 
copies the first year after its serialiudon in the AfeiropofiMn 
Afcgazine Its success to some extent was owing to sveli-drculated 
rumon that it was autobiographical, at indeed it was in many 
places. Zelda Fitzgerald, in a review of the novel for the New York 
Tribune, confessed she rec^nized pans of her diary and some per- 
sonal letters in the book. "In fact, Mr. Fitzgerald — I believe that 
is how he spells his name— seems to believe that plagiarism begins 
at home." Recogniuble portraits of the Fitzgeralds appeazRtl ot’ 
the book's dust jacket In June igaa an essay on conteopotary life 
in the New York Timet recommended that remarkable book. The 
Beautiful and Damned, to anyone who wanted to understand what 
went on during a typical drunken pany in prohibition Azneria. 

Most of Anthony and Gloria's parties occur in a cottage in 
Connecticut like the one the Fitrgmulds rented in Westport in 
May igso soon after their marriage. But they were too restless for 
suburban Connecticut and moved back to New York. In the sum- 
mer of igsi they were in England and France, and by August 
they had settled in St. Paul where their only child, a daughter, 
was bom in October. They lived in St. Paul for a year after that 
and Fitzgerald wrote stories, be^n and discarded a novel with a 
Catholic and middle-western hero, and finished a first version of 
his comedy. The yegetable. (It is a pretty bad play which failed 
on iu tryout two years later.) Sc Paul was too provincial for more 
than a short residence and by October igi* they were living in 
their most memorable boose, a laige one in Great Neck. Long 
Island. One powerful image of their life on Long Island las en- 
tered Americart folk history through the pages in The Great 
Catsby which describe Catsby'a parries and the people who came 
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to them. In ihc Great Neck house ihc Fitigeralds* life reached its 
expensive culmination. They spent $36,000 during their Tint year 
and then Fitzgerald wrote an essay for the Saturday £t;ening Poil 
to show how they had done it. They entertained their literary set, 
which included Edmund Wilson. Ring Lardner, H. L. Mencken, 
and George Jean Nathan, and periodically Fitzgerald tried to stop 
drinking and get on with his new novel. In the spring of 1924 they 
decided that they must begin to save money and that the south of 
France was the place to do it &y June they were established in a 
villa at St Raphael on the Riviera, and in November Fitzgerald 
sent the manuscript of The Great Gattby oC to New York. It was 
published in April tgts. 

The Great GaUfcy has been discussed and admired as much as 
any twentieih<entury American novel, probably to the disadvan- 
tage of Fltagerald's other fiction. None of iu admirers finds it easy 
to explain why Fiugerald at this point in his career should have 
written a novel of such perfect art— though it it xuually conceded 
that he never reached such heights again. His discovery of Conrad 
and James is sometimes given credit for teaching him a new sense 
of proportion and control over form. But The Great GaUby does 

50 many things well that '‘inBuences’’ will not explain them all 
The real mystery of how the novel was conceived and written may 
have to do with how the undisciplined life of a Long Island and 

51 Raphael playboy could yield sudi momenta of deuchment and 
impersonality as this novel required. If we can trust Fitzgerald’s 
backward glance from 1934 when he was writing an introduction 
to the Modem Library edition of Gotsby, it was a matter of keep- 
ing bis "artistic consdcnce" "pure." "1 had just re-read Conrad’s 
preface to The Nigger, and I had recently been kidded half hay- 
wire by critics who fell that my material was such as to preclude 
all dealing with mature persons in a mature world." Also in 1934 
he wrote his friend Bishop that he thought of Gatsby as his Henry 
Esmond and Tender Js the Nigfct as his Fanity Fair. "The dra- 
matic novel has cannons [Fitzgerald's spelling was notoriously un- 
reliable] quite different from the philosophical, now called the 
psychological novel. One U a kind of tour <£e force and the other a 
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confcMion of faith. It voufd be like comparing a sonnet sequence 
■with an epic." FiugeraW* language of literary sources and liter- 
ary analysis always has an innocent ring. It is probably best to 
teroember the language he used when he wrote his editor his plans 
for a new novel “I want to write something new, something e*- 
traonlmary and beautiful and simple and intricatety patterned. 

The Great Gatsby is worthy of all these adjecdves. It was new 
for Fitzgerald to succeed in placing a novel of contemporary n“®- 
nen at such a distance from himseli Telling the story through a 
Conradian narrator, who was half inside and half outside the ac* 
tion, prevented the errors of self-identification he had fallen into 
with Anthony Patch And Catsby is not allowed to be a character 
who invites questions about his tiedibility as Anthony did- He u 
a figure from a romance who has wandered into a novel, the arche- 
typal young man from the provinces who slants to become Lord 
Mayor, and to wake the sleeping beauty with a kiss. "Abo you are 
nghi about Gatsby being blurred and patchy. 1 never at any one 
time saw him dear myself," Fiugerald wrote a frieni But In a 
tour de force it is the power behind the conwption that maOet^ 
and Fitzgerald was himself so sure of Gatsby'i essential wd priim' 
live springs of action that he has required us to share hb belief In 
Gatsby or reject the whole affair. 'That’s the whole burden of 
novel," he wrote in a letter. the Joss of those illusions t^t gi« 
such color to the world so that you don't care whether things are 
true or false as long as they paitakc of the magical glory." 

The short novel telb the story of how James Catz, a 
boy from Nonh Dakota, imiutes the example of Benjamin 
lln and other proven American moralists and rises at last to 
a rich and powerful criminal named Jay Gatsby. Along the way. 
when he is an anonymous young lieutenant in a Kentucky 
ing camp, when American "sodety" is open to him for the t 
time, he meets and marries in his mind, in an act of absolute com 
mitment, a lovely southern girl named Daisy Fay But he has 
leave Daisy behind when he goes to France; and he * 

rich American from Chicago, Yale, and Wall Street. -JU y 
course conceivable to him wben he returns is to punue Daisy ana 
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in (he American Vay to convince her o! her error, to show he is 
worthy o£ her by the only symbols available to them both, a large 
house with a swimming pool, dozens of silk, thins, and elaborate 
parties. But Daisy belieses in the symbols themselves, and not in 
the purer reality which (for Jay Catsby) they only faintly embody. 
She loses her nerve and sacrifices her lover to the world. 

Gatsby's mingled dream of love and money, and the iron 
strength of his romantic will, make up the essence of the fable, but 
the art of its telling is full of astonishing tricks. To make the rise 
and fall of a gentleman gangster an unagt for the modem history 
of the Ezaersonian spirit of America was an audaoous thing to 
attempt, but Fitzgerald got away with it. His ossm romantic spirit 
felt deeply what an Englishman has called the "myih-hiinger" of 
Americans, our modem need to "create a manageable past out of 
an immense present.” The poignant effect of the final, highly com- 
plex image of the novel, when Gatsby’s dream and the Aznen'ean 
dream are identified, shows how deeply saturated with feeling 
Fitzgerald’s historical imagination was. From bis own American 
life he knew that with his generation the middle westerner had 
become the typical American and had returned from the old fron- 
tier to the East with anew set of dre ams .-about money. No reader 
needs to worry about Fitzgerald’s complicated attraction to the 
glamorous rich in this novel if he puts his trust in the middle- 
vrestem narrator. Nick Carraway. Nick guides us safely through 
all the moral confusions of the wealthy East and leads us in the 
end back to the provinces where the lundamenUl decencies de- 
pend upon a social order of families who have lived in the same 
house for three generations. 

’The success of Nick as a device for controlling the feme of the 
narrative is remarkable. It is the quality of bis response to Gatsby 
that at crudal moments compels our suspension of disbelief. The 
tranquil tone of his recollected feelings gives the story its serenity 
and tempts some of its admirers to compare it to a pastoral poem. 
Nick is everywhere he is needed, but he never intrudes on a pre- 
sented scene. He is the butt of our ironies and his own. 'The range 
of the story's ironic intentions is very wide. They encompass the 
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wonderfully comic vul^rity of Afyrtle Wilson, Tom Buchanan'* 
mistiMs, as well as Daisy’* almost irresistible charm. Fiugerald'* 
iraa^'naiioi) plays with and perfect taste over the su^^stive 
details of the story's surface; cuR buttons, a supper of cold chicken 
and two bottles of ale, Caisby's shirts, and the names of the people 
who came to his parties. Tlie whole novel is an imaginative feat 
that managed to gee down the sensational display of postwar 
America's big money, and to include moral instructions on how 
to count the cost of it all- The Greo/ Cali&y ha* by this time en 
tered into the national literary mind as only some seemingly ef- 
fortless works of the imagination can We can sec better now than 
even some of Fitrgerald's appreciative first reviewen that he had 
seired upon an important set of symbols for showing that lime 
had run out for one image of the American ego. poor Catsby had 
been, in the novel's terms, deceived Into an ignorance of his real 
greatness by the American world that had for its great men Tom 
Buchanan and Meyer Wolfsheio. the Wall Street millionaire and 
his colleague the racketeer. The story does not pretend to know 
more than this, that Americans will all be the poorer for the profa* 
nation and the loss of Caisby’s deluded imagination. 

The prinapal fact in Fiugerald’s life between his twenty-eighth 
and thirty-fourth year was his inability to write a new novel. He 
seems to have known all along the kind of novel he wanted to 
write: in his teims it was to be the "philosophical, now called the 
psychological novel.” He began a novel called The tVorlet's Fair, 
and in igag when he abandoned it he had written over twenty 
thousand word* in the history of a failed life quite different from 
Gatsby's. The new hero was to be a bright young movie-maker 
named Francis hfelarky who comes to the Riviera on a vacation 
from Hollywood and there in a fit of anger murders his possessive 
mother. "In a certain sense my plot is not unlike Dreiser's in the 
American Tragedy,” he told his editor Perkins. In igsp h* 
dropped the matridde plot, and changed his title to The Drunk- 
ard’s Holiday. Then after ZeMa became psychotic in igjo he had 
a different kind of American tragedy to put at the center. The 
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new novel, like The Beautiful and Damned, was to arise out of 
his own life. The pathos inhocni in these years is that he seemed 
fated to create his own agony, and study it as if it wasn't bis, be- 
fore he could use it in the confessional novel be felt driven to 
write. Looking back on his life near the end of it. be taw what he 
had done and wrote to his daughter, then a freshman at Vassar, 
the coolest summation of the Fitzgerald legend ever made: "1 am 
not a great man but sometimes 1 think the impersonal and ob- 
jective quality of my ulent and the sacrifices of it, in pieces, to 
preserve its essential value has some sort of epic grandeur. Any- 
how after hours 1 nurse myself with delusions of that sort." 

If we can accept Fitzgerald's self-analysis it only remains to be 
astonished at the terrible cost of preserving the "essential value” 
of his literary talent. Between the pubUcation of Catsby and the 
final return to America in 1931 the Fitzgeralds moved between 
Europe and America as if they could not find a home anywhere. 
In the south of France or in Paris Fitzgerald had even less control 
ever his extravagance than he had in America. The sales of Gatsby 
were not up to the tales of his first two novels, but stage and screen 
rights brought him over $30,000. Despite yearly incomes that were 
always over $sa,ooo and often nearly $30,000. Fitzgerald came 
home in 1931 with hardly any money. These are the yean of the 
steady production of magazine fiction and articles. Between 1915 
and ig3> he published fifty-six stories, most of them in the Satur- 
day £i/enmgFort. But, as Malcolm Cowley has said, the critics did 
not read the Pcut, and Fitzgerald’s reputation began the decline 
from which it never r ecovered in his liletime. 

The best stories of those yean be selected for two collections. All 
the Sad Foung Men (igsfi) and Taps at Reveille (1935). Two re- 
cently published collections. The Stories of F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
edited by Malcolm Cowley, and Afternoon of an Author, edited 
by Arthur Muener, have assured the modem avaiUbtlity of all the 
good magazine fiction of Flugerald’i last fifteen yean. One of the 
best stories in A It the Sad Young Men h Vinter Dreams," a Jay 
Cauby-Daisy Buchanan story set In St Paul and mid as If this 
time Catsby had wisely given up the enchantress and learned to 
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wttle toT Jni. But Dfjjifr Crem’* <lr?»{tw, lile G»«>by'<, 
jnoft jxwrrfui i>i»n ji? ino^^ Wiili «heir Ion he fui Imt fii» «• 
picMy to Irrtc anyihto^, o? even to /eel inyihmg Utonglj' apain 
■'Ab'oluiion'* i» anoihef early itorjr »hich wei io itrrrtph to ih? 
rontepuon of Cntby It ii a provootive iketji of the boyhood 
clayt of Jtrnet C»tr m the Red Rirrr Valley of N'onJi Dakota 
Fiu^^rald puhhihrti ii a* a »e|>jrate itory after he derided W pet* 
»me die mittery of Catiliy'r early yean “The Rich Boy," written 
m i9tfi. 11 by comtnqn cotiient one of the halWoten beit F/trger- 
aid lionet Anton Hunter'* ptmlq^ Nevf Vork vnrid ir »ol»dly 
eitahliihed berame Kiir^ratd *enQ» »o intent on underttanding 
It Tlie foncemration of good Amenean tnaterial in th»» thirty- 
page iiory might have prortded a lewer twelitt— p wided he 
touM have undcniood Anton llumet — with the itibita nee e f^a 
full length fictioa The rtory't lueeeti Kern* to Jiniify Fiugeral * 
intemt in the li»« of the tieh He once underlined for h;» Holly- 
vwiod friend. Sheilah Crahacn. a »entenee fJviB an Arnold e**ay« 
•Thetjuettion. Aw to Int. iiiuelfa moral idea/’ and In thema^ 
gtn he commented. 'Thit it Arnold at bb beat, abeolntfly 
preachment " It ii entirely appropriate to aasomte Amoldi 
toriin moral lertouinev* with the quality of Fiugeraldi m 
when he wrote 'The Rich Boy.“ 

During three year* beginning in i9r8 he vent the Saturday Ftr- 
ning Post a *eriei of founeen atonei out of hi* btJjhood and young 
manhood. The first eight were bated on a portrait of hitnself a* 
Basil Duke Lee. The last ti* were buiJi around Josephine, the por- 
trait of the magnetic serenteen yearxild girl of hb firjt love affair. 
It was cbaraeteristic of FitrgeiaW to relive his youth during the 
frustrated and unhappy daya of his early ihirties. Hb diaracten 
always know how much of their most private emodonal life de- 
pends upon what Anson Ifunier ealii the "brightest, freshest, 
rarest hours" which protect "that superiority he cherished In hn 
heart." FItrgerald was becoming acquainted with teal despond- 
ency. His Inability to write serious fiction sent him into desperate 
mo^s and toudied off pubUe acts of violence that ended in ni^t* 
in jail. In 19*8 he wrote Perkins from France. “If you see anyone 
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I know tell ’em 1 hate 'em all, him especially. Never want to see 
'em again. Why shouldn't 1 go crazy? My father is a moron and 
my mother is a neurotic, half insane with pathological nervous 
worry. Between them they haven’t and never have had the brains 
of Calvin Coolidge. If 1 knew anything I’d be the best writer in 
America.” 

What he knew was his ovm divided life, and after Zelda’s break- 
down he began to write the stories of self-appraisal and self-accu- 
sation that led up to Tender Is the Night. In the autumn of 1930 
the Post published the first of them. "One Trip Abroad,” a James- 
ian fable of the deterioration of two American innocents in Eu- 
rope. Fitzgerald once wrote in his notebook. "France was a land, 
England was a people, but America . . . was a willingness of the 
heart," Nelson and Nicole Kelly come to Europe sriih money, a 
pair of small talents, his for painting, hen for singing, and the 
naive hope that they will find somewhere the good life. But will- 
ingness of the heart is not enough. They are not serious and self- 
sufSdent, their American viulity makes them restless, and they 
become dependent on people, parties, and alcohol. 'Their first 
sensitiveness to each other hardens into occasional violence, and 
they end up in the sanaioriuou and rest hotels of Switzerland, "a 
country where very few things begin, but many things end.” A 
better story, "Babylon Revijiied" is a compassionate but morally 
strict portrait of a reformed AmericaQ drunk who has to confront 
his complicity in his wife's death during a quarrel in Paris some 
years before. He wants desperately to get back his young daughter 
from her aunt and uncle's care, and he would give anything to 
"jump back a whole generation and trust in character again. . . 
But Charlie ^Vales cannot escape the furies from his past. He can 
only learn to fam them with personal dignity. 

Fitzgerald's big novel Tender Is the Night was written in its 
final form while Fitzgerald was living very dose to his wife's ill- 
ness. She was being treated hy doctors in Baltimore— and writing 
her no\xl. Save Me the IValK, to tell her venion of their lives — 
and Fitzgerald and their daughter were making a home for her to 
return to in the countryside nearby. During tgst and 1933 her 
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health Kerned to improve and he finithed the manusaipt Then, 
early in 1934 when he was reading proofs of the novel, she had 
her most severe breakdown, and for the next six years, except for 
short periods of lUbility. the lived her life in hospitals. Their life 
together was over It is astonishing thaL svrilten under such emo* 
tional pressures, Tender Is the Ntght it tuch a svise and objective 
novel as it it. 

On the simplest level, it is the story of an American marriage. 
Dr. Richard Diver, a young American ptychiatrist. practidrg in 
Switzerland in 1919, falls in love with his patient, Nicole Warren 
of Chicago, knowing quite well that her transference to him is part 
of the pattern of her sehitophrenia. By consecrating— to use Fiu- 
gerald's word — himself to their marriage, she is finally cured but 
he is mined. To imagine Nicole. Fitzgerald could turt from Zelda 
in her illness and partial recovery. But his heroine it also depicted 
as a beautiful princess of a reigning American family, whote 
wealth is the source of a monstrous arrogance: Nicole'* trauma 
was the result of her father’s Incestuous attack on her. Dick Diver 
it itigmatlted with Fitzgerald's understanding 0! bis own weak' 
netsei He tufl^ers a kind of moral schizophrenia, for his precarious 
balance comes to depend on Nicole’s need for him. After his mo- 
rale has cracked be still tries to play the role of a confident man, 
and out of sheer emotional exhaustion he fades at last into the 
tender night, where he hopes nothing will ever be required of 
him again. 

A weakness charged against the novel by some readers is that 
the cauMS of Dick Diver’s deterioration are left unclear. Was it the 
careless, rich Nicole kVanen adio destroyed him, or his own bad 
judgment in chocrsing her? The only explarution the novel offers 
is Dick's willful self-sacrifice: he gave more generously of himself 
than any man could afford eo. One of the reasons Dick is not coher- 
ent is that the quality of his devou'wi toNicole— "a wild submer- 
gence of the soul.a dipping of all colon into an obscuring dye." it 
is called — is of the tame degree of abandonment as Gatsby's devo- 
tion to Daisy. But Dick’s romantic soul must be understood "psy- 
chologically" as Gatsby’s did not need to be: the complexity of the 
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taskFitzgerald set himself is one souixe of the novel's weakness. An- 
other is Fjtzgerald's use of the young movie star, Rosci^ry Hoyt, 
as the novel's Nick Carraway. TTirough her impressionable eyes 
we first see the Divers and their arde on the summer Riviera 
before we know the history of the marriage. To begirj this long 
novel dramatically, as he had Catsby. yields some cxating resulu, 
but Fitzgerald came to believe it was a mistake not to tell the events 
of the story chronolo^cally. Tender It the Ntght has had recent 
printings in both versions. Fitzgerald’s readers can decide for 
themselves. 

Notwithsunding these faulu. Tender It the Ntght is Fitzgerald's 
weightiest novel It is full of scenes that stay alive with each reread- 
ing. the cast of characten is the largest he ever collected, and the 
awareness of human variety in the novel’s middle distance gives it 
a place among those American novels which attempt the full narra- 
tive mode. Arnold's assumption that how to live is Itself a moral 
fdea provides the central substance of the novel. The soo'ety Dick 
has ^osen is a lost one. but Dick must function as if he is not 
lost. To bring happiness to people, including his wife, is to help 
them fight back selfishness and egotism, to allow their buznan 
Imaginations to function. To fill In the background of a leisured 
class with human dignity does not seem a futile mission to Dr. 
Diver until he fails. For Fitzgerald's hero "charm always had an 
independent existence"; he calls it "courageous grace." A life of 
vital response is the only version of the moral life Fitzgerald could 
imagine, and when Dr. Diver hears the "interior laughter” begin 
at the expense of his human decency he walks away. He returns to 
America and his life fades away in small towns in upstate New 
York as he tries unsuccessfully to practice medicine again. ’ 

Dick Diver is Fitzgerald's imagination of himself bereft of vital- 
ity. but also without his one strength of purpose, his devotion to 
literature. 'The poor reception of Tender U the Night was a stiff 
blow to his confidence in himself as a writer when that confidence 
was about all be had left. Neatly all the influential cHtia dis- 
covered the tame fault in the novel, that Fitzgerald was uncertain, 
and in the end unconvincing, about why Dick Diver fell to pieces. 
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Fiugerald could only fight back in letten to hit friends by asking 
for a closer reading of his complex story. The novel sold 13,000 
copies His short stories in Taps at Reveille, the next year, were 
greeted by even more hostile reviews and the volume sold only a 
few thousand For a writer who in 19*5 had received letters of 
congratulation from Edith Wharton. T.S Eliot, and Willa Gather, 
it was depressing to realiie that during 193* and J933. while he 
was writing Tender Is the Ntght, the royalties paid for all his pre- 
vious writing had totaled only $50. His indebtedness to his agent 
and his publisher began to grow as the pnces paid lot his stories 
went down And between 1934 and 1937 his daily life declined into 
the crippled state that is now known after his own description of 
it as "the crack up '* He first fell til with tuberculosis, and then 
began to ^ve in more frequently than ever before to alcohol and 
despondency. Twice before his fortieth birthday he attempted 
luidde. By 1937 at the age of forty-one he had recovered control 
luffidently to accept a writing contract in Hollywood where he 
could be^ to pay off his debts which by this time had grown 
to 140,000 

Flugetald'spublicanalyitsof his desperate condiu'on. published 
in three essays in Esquire in the spring of 1936, will be read differ 
enily by different people. But some kind of public penance was 
probably a necessary part of the pattern of Fiugerald's life, 
“you've got to sell your heart," he advised a young writer in 1938, 
and he had— from his fint college writing to Tender Is the 
'Torget your personal tragedy . . Hemingway wrote him in 
1934 after reading Tender Is the flight. "You see. Bo. you're not a 
tragic character. Neither am I. All we are is wnten and what wc 
should do is write.” Hemingway and Edmund Wilson both disap- 
proved of Fitrgerald'i confessions as bad strategy for a writer. The 
only explanation one can imagine Fiugerald making to them is 
Gatsby’s explanation, that it was only personal. 

The crack-up essays have become ctauics, as well known as the 
best of Fitzgerald’s short fiction. The spiritual lassitude they de- 
scribe is attributed to the same "lesion of vitality" and “emotional 
bankruptcy" that Dick Diver and Anthony Patch and all Fitzger- 
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aid's sad young men suffer. Fitigerald calls It becoming "identified 
wih the objects of my horror and compassion.** As Fitzger- 
ald describes it here It closely re^mbles what in Coleridge’s ode 
"Dejeciion'' is called simply the loss of joy. *1116 process of iu with- 
drawal from Coleridge as a power which he had drawn on too 
often hcdcscribesasstca 1 mg“FromiDyown nature all the natural 
man.” Fitzgerald was consuous of his relation to the English Ro- 
mantics in his confession. He calls up the examples of Wordsworth 
and Keats to represent good writers who fought their way through 
the horrors of their lives. The loss of his natural human pieties that 
Fitzgerald felt he associated with a memory of “the beady-eyed men 
I used to see on the commuting tram from Great Neck fifteen years 
back— pien who didn't care whether the world tumbled into chaos 
tomorrow if it spared their houses.” Fiugerald's style was never 
more gracefully collocjuial or his metaphors more natural and easy 
than in these Esqutre pieces *'I was Impelled to think. Cod. sras 
it dificultt 'The moving about of great secret trunks.” The grace of 
the prose has made some readers suspect that Fitzgerald is with- 
holding the real ugliness of the experience, that he is simply Imi- 
tating the gracefully guilty man in order to avoid the deeper 
confrontation of horror. Rut his language often rises above senti- 
ment and pathos to the pure candor ot a generous nun who de- 
dded "Hicte was to be no more giving ol myself” and then, in 
writing it down, tried to give onto more. 

Once settled in Hollywood and in love with Miss Graham Fitz- 
gerald returned to the East only occasionally— and usually dis- 
astrously. He needed any itzevgtlt he could muster to try to stay 
away from drinking and hold on to his contract as a movie writer. 
Forayearandahalf he commanded a salary of over $1000 a week, 
and, given the breaks, he said, he could double that within two 
years. One of his breaks Was Miss Ciaham, who helped him to live 
a quiet productive life for almost a year after they met. But late 
in 1958 his contract was not renewed and in February zp^p'he 
drank himself out of a movie job in Hanover. New Hampshire, a 
disaster that Rudd Schulberg has turned into a novel and a play, 
The Disenchanted. For several months in 1939 he was in a New 
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Vork hospital but by July he wai writing short stories again lor 
£i}uire. He wrote in all twenty two stories m the eighteen months 
remaining to him, seventeen o! them neat and comic little stories 
about a corrupt movie writer named Pat Hobby, and one little 
masterpiece, ‘The Lost Decade," a sardonic picture of a talented 
man who had been drunk for ten years. 

During the last year of his life Fttrgerald svrote as hard as his 
depleted capacities allowed him on the novel he left half finished 
at his death, TheLtui Tycoon. It is an impressive fragment ^Vhen 
it was published in t^i many of Fitigerald's literary contempo* 
raries, including John Dos Passes and Edmund Wilson, called it 
the mature fulfillment of Fiugerald’s great ulent, and a belated 
revaluation of Fitrgerald as a writer began. 

The Latl Tycoon had the mark of the thirties on it as surely as 
his early novels had the American boom as their principal theme. 
The subject was Hollywood as an industry and a society, but also 
as an Aoerian mierocosm. Instead of drawing a deft impreuion 
of Amerioan society as he had in his earlier fiction, Fitzgerald now 
wanted to record it The fint hundred pages of the novel uke 
us behind the doors of studios and executive offices in Hollywood 
with the authority of first-rate history. The history fastens on the 
last of the American barons, Hollywood’s top producer. Monroe 
Siahr, and we watch him rule a complex industry and produce a 
powerful popular art form with such a dedication of intelligence 
and will that he becomes a symbol for a vanishing American gran- 
deur of characur and role. "Unlike Tender h the Night," Fitz- 
gerald explained, "it is not the story of deterioration — it is not 
depressing and not morbid in spite of the tragic ending. If one 
book could ever be 'like* another. 1 should say it is more ‘like’ The 
Great Gatsby . . ." The plot was to show Stahris fight for the 
cause of the powerful and responsible individual against Holly- 
wood’s labor gangsters and Communist writers. Violent action 
and melodrama were to carry the story, like a Dickens novel, to 
seats of power in Washington and Hew York. "Action is character,” 
Fitzgerald reminded himself in one of his last notes on his novel's 
progress- The action is brilliantly conceived and economically ex- 
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coiled. Fi»gerald‘» iiyle h lean and clear. His power of letting 
his meanings emerge from Incident was never more sharply dis- 
played. At the center of his hero's last two yean of life is an III- 
surred love affair, like Fitrgerald’s osvn, that comes too late and"“ 
only reminds him of Iiii lost fint wife. Qut Fitzgerald kept his ro- 
mantic ego in check in imaginingStahr. \V7ut obviously fasanaied 
him was the creation of an American type upon whom respomi- 
bility and power had descended and who was committed to build- 
ing something with his power, something that would last, even 
though it was only a brief scene in a movie. 

It was an ironic and courageous image for Fitzgerald to cherish 
in the last days of his crippled life. He had not urritten order into 
his life, though he once noted wryly that he tometima read hisown 
books for advice. But his devotion to his writing up to the end 
shows how much his work flowed from his character as well as from 
his talent. It is hard in coming to terms with Fitzgerald to follow 
Lawrence’s advice and learn to trust the tale, not the author, But 
if we succeed we shall learn that the aspects of himself that he 
continually made into the characters in his fiction are imagina- 
tively recreated American lives. He often wrote that high order of 
self-revelation that reveals humairiiy. 
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^VlLLIAM Faulkner's Yoknapatawpha County, Missis* 
sippi, with JeSenon as the county teat, is both a mythical and an 
actual region Reality and myth are difficult to separate because 
Faulkner has transcribed the geography, the history, and the peo' 
pie of northern Mississippi, and he hat also transmuted them. 
Clearly it is more sensible to see Yoknapatavrpha County and its 
people as a little sel(<onu!ned world of the imagination than at 
an accurate history, from the time of the Chickasaw Indians down 
CO the present, of nonhem Mississippi 
Yoknapatawpha County i* an area of 8400 square miles, with 
a population of 15.611 persons. There is the rich delta land of 
Che hunt; there is the sand and brush country: there is JeSenon. 
with its jail, the tosvn square, and the old houses emanating de- 
cay; there is Beat Four, and there is the Old Frenchman’s Place; 
there are dusty roads, swamps, cemeteries, a railroad, and there is 
the great river, sometimes smooth and deep but when in flood 
wild, turbulent, and destructive More chan several generations 
inhabit Yoknapatasvpha County: Indians, slaves, planution own- 
ers. Civil War soldien, bushwackert, genteel old ladies, veterans, 
fint of the Civil War, then of World War 1 , and finally of World 
War II, exploiien, servants, peddleia. preachen, lawyers, docton, 
farmen, college students, and many others. The pigeons in a 
church belfry, the scent of honeysuckle, a sultry July afternoon, 
the drugstore on Sunday afternoon, the rancid smells of a Negro 
cabin, the clop<lop of a horse's hooves in the town square — these 
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and a hundred other scenes have, thanVs to Faulkner’s descriptive 
powers, become part of a timeless panorama 

And perhaps one should add that dns mythical country, as a 
part of the South, is seen as being very different from the rest of 
the United States, the West, the East, and the North. The south- 
erner, the resident of Yoknapatawpha County, carries his burden 
of guilt, his part in the troubled and painful heritage that began 
with slavery, and he responds to it in his individual way. 

Northern Mississippi — especially the town of Oxford {“Jeffer- 
son") and Lafayette County (“Yoknapatawpha County”)— was 
Faulkner's ovm territory His family had lived there since before 
the Civil War. As a family they had moments of high achievement, 
and they saw days when the family and its future seemed menaced. 
Faulkner pondered the family history and his own personal his- 
tory — and he used both in viriting his stories. 

William Faulkner was bom in New Albany, Mississippi, in 
1897. In 190a his family moved to Oxford, the seat of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, where his father. Murray C. Falkner, ran a 
livery stable and a hardware store, and later was business man- 
ager of the university. (The u was added to the family name by 
the printer who set up William's fini book. The Marble Foun.) 
Faulkner's mother was Maud Butler. There were four children: 
William, Murray, John, and Dean. 

^VilIiam C. Falkner. William's great.grandfather, was bom in 
1825. He has been a legendary figure in northern Mississippi. The 
details in his life, many of whidi turn up in his great-grandson's 
books, read like episodes in a picaresque novel. Twice he was 
acquitted of murder charges. He was a severe disciplinarian and 
a dashing soldier as the colonel of a group of raiders in the Civil 
War. He had begun as a poor youngster trying to eam enough 
money to help his widosved mother, but he ended his career as 
the owner of a railroad and a roember of the state legislature. He 
was killed by his former railroad partner shortly after he had de- 
feated the latter for a seat in the l^slature. Appropriately, there 
is a statue of ^ViUiam C. Falkner facing his railroad. 
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WilliamC Falkner’sson.J. W T Falkner, the novelist’s grand 
father, was a lawyer, a banker, and an assistant United States at- 
torney He was active in the *'rise ot the ‘rednecks,’ ” the poliual 
movement that gave greater suffrage to tenant farmers Those 
residents of Oxford who can remember him say he was a man of 
stiff dignity, deaf, and with a testy, explosive temper. 

The great-grandfather and the grandfather are obviously the 
originals for Colonel Sartons and Bayard Sartoris In Sartoris, The 
Unvanquished, and many other stories They arc a part of the 
legend of the Old South, and they play an important part in 
Faulkner's Yoknapatawpha saga. Faulkner’s immediate family 
seem. In a more indirect fashion, to be the originals for the Comp- 
son family They are central in The Sound and the Fury, but 
they appear also in other stories 

William Faulkner was a poor student, and left high Khool after 
the tenth grade for a job in his grandfather’s bank. He read w^d^ 
ly, and wrote poetry. He also tried his hand at painting. He was 
a moody young man and a putale to the townspeople ot Oxford. 
In igt4 he began a friendship with Phil Stone, a young lawyer, 
which gave him a chance for literary discussions and helped ao 
quaint him with such rising reputations as Conrad Aiken. Robert 
Frost, Ezra Pound, and Sherwood Anderson. 

Because he wai underweight and only five feet five in height. 
Faulkner was turned down by the United States Army. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in joining the Royal Flying Corps in Toronto. 
Canada, as a cadCL On December ss, 1918, the date of demohih- 
zation. he became an honorary second lieutenanL Like most other 
writers of his age, Faulkner has often been preoccupied with both 
the events and the implications of World ^Var I. His early books 
deal with it, and one of his later, A Fable. 

As a veteran he was allowed to enroll at the Univenity of 
sissippl, where he studied English, Spanish, and French, but h* 
was in residence for only one full academic year. Some of bis con- 
tributions to student publications suggest that he wis a witty an 
sardonic young roan who was having difficulty in finding himse 
either as an artist or profcsiionaily. He took a job in a bookito'® 
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in New York City, but this did not last long and he was soon back 
in Oxford. For two years he did odd jobs, as a carpenter and house 
painter, then became postmaster at the univenity. He soon re> 
signed, saying in his letter of resignation, “1 will be damned if I 
propose to be at the beck and call of every itinerant scoundrel 
who has two cents to invest in a postage stamp." This «aTn> year, 
1924, saw the publication of The Afarble Faun, an imitative book 
of poems. Stone had subsidized its publication. 

Faulkner decided to go to Europe, by vray of New Orleans. 
Once in New Orleans, however, he stayed for six months. He 
wrote a few sketches for the Ttmes-Picayune entitled ''Mirrors of 
Chartres Street,” contributed to the Double-Dealer, an important 
"little magazine," and became friends with Sherwood Anderson, 
at that time one of the most admired of American writers. He 
also wrote his first novel, Soldiers' Pay, which Anderson helped 
him get published. He and Anderson remained friends despite 
diSerences in temperament which occasioned quarrels and de- 
spite Faulkner's having written a parody ol Anderson's style in 
S/terwood Anderton and Other Creoles, a volume of drawinp by 
William Spntling, one of his New Orleans friends. In this book 
there is a drawing by Spratling of Faulkner and himself sitting at 
a table painting, writing, and drinking. On the wall there Is a 
sign reading "Viva Arc." Beneath Faulkner’s chair are three gal* 
Ions of com liquor. In June 1925. Faulkner and Spratling shipped 
on a freighter for Italy and a walking trip through France and 
Germany. 

Faulkner was back in New York for the publication, in March 
1926, of Soldier^ Pay, a self-consciously elegant novel about the 
"lost generation.'' Its style is indebted to Swinburne and Beards- 
ley, or. more generally, to the fin de siiele uadilion. This is an 
example: "They had another drink. The mtuic beat on among 
youthful leaves, into the darkness, beneath the gold and mute 
cacophony of stars. The light from the veranda was lost, the house 
loomed huge against the sky: a rock against which svaves of trees 
broke, and breaking svere foreser arrested: and stars were golden 
Unicorns neighing unheard throng blue meadows, spuming them 
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with hooves sharp and sdntillant as ;cc The iky. so remote, so 
sad, spumed by the unicorns of gold, that, neighing soundlessly 
from dusk to dawn had seen them, had seen her— her taut body 
prone and naked as a narrow pool ..." The fin de tiicle tradi- 
tion neter sutured in the United States, unless it can be said to 
hate matured in the poetry of Wallace Stevens, but in the young 
Faulkner America had a writer greatly attracted to it. Themati- 
cally the novel comes to very little, but clearly the young man 
who wrote it had talent Soldien^ Pay received favorable reviews, 
and Its publisher signed a contract for a second novel. Faulkner 
went oS to Pascagoula. Xfississippi, to write it 
MafjuitofS, published in i^ty, used New Orleans as a setting. 
Insofar as it has a theme ilforfiiitoer says that actions are more 
important than words and doers more important than talkers. It 
is a satirical novel, but most of the satire is heavy*>*”tl*^' 
the characten, Dawson Fairchild, is based on AnderwD, and pne 
of the more interesting parts of the book is a series of "tall tales 
which Faulkner later said he and Anderson had worked up to- 
gether. Mot^uiioeJ was less well received than SoMi'en* Pay. 

Sarloru (igsg) helped Faulkner find himself as a writer. Doing 
it, be "discovered that writing is a roighiy fine thing; It enabled 
you to make men stand OR theirbind legs and cast a long shadow. 
5iirtoris is an uncnticai account of the Sarioris (or Falkner) family 
legend, brought down to Faulkner's own generation, and centered 
in young Bayard, a war veteran. He is one of the young men Ger- 
trude Stein called the "lost generation," but he is also preoccupied 
with his southern heritage. Sartarif is a source book for many 
later stories, and in writing it Faulkner began to see and feel the 
dignity and pathos of what was to become his most persistent sub- 
ject matter. 

While writing Satians Faulkner had also been working on Tfia 
Sound and the Fury. They were published within a few months 
of each other. Sartoris marks the end of an apprenticeship. The 
Sound and the Fury it the woA of a major writer. 

In June 19*9 Faulkner mairicd Estelle Oldham and settled 
down to a career as a writer. Within a ten-year span be vnote and 
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published most of wbat bss oomc to be regarded as his major 
work. There were trips to Hollywood, where he worked on movie 
scripts, and trips to New York City, but mostly he remained in 
Oxford. SancJwary brought him notoriety. Critical acclaim came 
more slowly. Oddly, the French recognized Faulkner’s power more 
quickly and more vridely than Americans did. Andri Malraux 
wrote a preface for 5anrtua»y, and Jean-Paul Sartre wrote a long 
criUcal essay on Faulkner's work. In 1946, when Malcolm Cowley 
published his inSuential Fortable Faulkner, all of Faulkner’s 
books were out of print, and there had been very little serious 
criticism devoted to Faulkner. But valuable studies began in 1946, 
and now there is hardly a critical or scholarly journal that has 
failed to devote article after article to Faulkner. The Nobel Prize 
was awarded to him in 1950 Faulkner, accompanied by his daugh> 
ter, went to Sweden, and delivered an address Jut has been widely 
acclaimed. Many other awards followed, including Pulitzer prizes 
for The Town and. posthumously. The fCiivers. Faulkner visited 
European countries, especially France, spent some weeks in Japan 
in 1955, and made occasional public appearances in (he United 
States. In 1957 he was a writer in residence at the Universify of 
Virginia. Three weeks after being thrown from a horse, he died, 
from a heart atuck. in Oxford. Mississippi. July 6, 196a. 

hfany editions of Faulkner's books continue to appear, especial* 
ly in inexpensive reprints; versions of some of them are done for 
television and the movies; and Requiem for a Nun had a run as 
a Broadway play, was perfonaed in many European countries, 
and in France was adapted by Albert Camus. Faulkner has been 
accepted as a great American writer, despite occasional cries of 
dissent from readers and sometimes from mtia who feel he is 
overvalued, is wildly rhetorical or merely obscure and difficult to 
read. The admirers of Faulkner sometima daim that hU detrac- 
tors disparage him because they fail to undersund the nature of 
his genius, and his detractors sometimes say Faulkner’s admirers 
are bemused by his rhetoric. *1116 troth lies in between. 

Robert Penn Warren, in an article first published in 1946, says 
this; ’’William Faulkner has written nineteen books which for 
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range o( effect, philoiophical vreighi, originahiy of ityle, variety 
of charactenration, humor, and tragic inienrity, are without equal 
in our time and country. Let m grant, even so, tliat there are 
grase defects in Faulkner’s work Sometimes the tragic intensity 
becomes mere emotionalism, the technical virtuosity merecompli* 
cation, the philosophical weight mere confunon of mind. I.et us 
grant that much, for Faulkner is a very wncsen svritcr. The un- 
evenness vs. vn a way, an index to h5» vsuUty, his willingness to 
take rtsli, to try for new effects, to make new explorations of 
material and method.'’ Mr. Wanen implies that Faulkner’s ad- 
mirers do him no service when they refuse to recognise that his 
limitations are sometimes inextricably mieriwined with his great 
achievements. 

A few of Faulkner's cn'cici hare also tried to schematire his 
themes, saying, for example, that he favors the antebellum "aristo- 
crau" and theirdeseendanis over other groups fn southern sodety, 
or (hat he is anti modem and sees only evils in tvrentieih-ceniury 
induitnaliution and mechanization. Anyone who ukes Faulk- 
ner's novels in chronological order, summarising their plou and 
analyzing their themes, as is done here, can see that no such sche- 
matic account really works. 

The critic of, say, Robert Frost, Wallace Stevens, or Ernest 
Memingway can svnte a long essay tncing persistent themes. In 
each of these writers there is a botnogeneity of subject and point 
of view from the fint book to the last. This is not the case with 
Faulkner. Nor is there a large "philosophical’’ subject, as there is 
in Henty James or Robert Penn Wanen, that is being investigated 
and enlarged in each succeeding book. One can say that Faulkner 
lived in a section of the country where nineteenth-century pieties 
are more alive than they are in other regions of the United 5u(es 
and that these pieties someumes conflicted with the assumptions 
that Faulkner as a produn of the tvrentieth century tended to hold. 
But again this con^ct is not the controlling or central theme in 
any particular novel. Perhaps the best way of generaluing about 
Faulkner's themes is to say that he accepts the elementary Chris- 
tian virtues, providing one adds at once that certain of the fomii 
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o[ conduct Faulkner seems to advocate in certain novels would 
be seen as perverse or as evil by most orthodox Christians. A 
fair and just method in writing about his career— the method 
attempted in this essay — is to tali; the major works one at a time, 
summarizing the action, sorti^ out the themes, and describing, 
since Faulkner is an important innovator, the method ot narration 

Faulkner once said he had "written his guts” into The Sound 
and the Fury. Many of his admirers believe it is his best novel, 
and one of the greatest novels written in the twentieth century. 
Without doubt it is a work of great virtuosity, even genius, but 
there is some critical disagreement about what Faulkner was 
trying to say in it. 

The Sound and the Fury is clearlT a ''modem” novel. It is in the 
impressionisUc tradition of James, Conrad, Crane, Ford Madox 
Ford, and Joyce— the tradition that said "Life does not narrate 
but makes impressions on our bntins.” And that said the novelfst 
allows, or seems to allow, tbestoty to tel) itself; he does not intrude. 
(To Joyce In particular Faulkner owes the interior monologue, 
the stream of consciousness, and portmanteau words.) Occasion* 
ally, however, Faulkner does intrude, but in a special tense; he 
lends lus own rhetorical voice, a kind of chorus, to a character. 
For example, Quentin Compson. who ordinarily is shown think* 
ing in a disordered, disturbed, even mad fashion, suddenly remem- 
bers in a quite different sort of language a train trip during which 
he had seen, from the window, an old Negro astride a small mule. 
This is the passage: 

Then the train b^n to move, I leaned out the window, into 
the cold air. looking back. Me stood there beside the gaunt rabbit 
of a mule, the two of them shabby and motionless and unim* 
patient. Tlic train swung around the curve, the engine puffing 
with short, heavy blasts, and they passed smoothly from sight 
that way, with that quality about them of shabby and timeless 
patience, of static serenity: that blending of childlike and ready 
incompetence and paradoxical reliability that tends and protects 
them it loves out of all reason and robs them sieadlly and evades 
responsibility and obligations by mearu too barefaced to be called 
subterfuge even and is taken in theft or evasion with only that 
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frank and spontaneous admiration for the victor which a gentle- 
man feels for anyone who beau him in a fair contest, and withal 
a fond and unflagging tolerance for whitefolks' vagaries l*ke that 
of a grandparent for unpredictable and troublesome children 
which I had forgotten 

The passage is very similar to Sartans in which Faulkner him- 
self IS doing the narrating Faulkner's rhetorical voice intrudes in 
this fashion in all the book* subsequent to The Sound ond the 
r ury. But primarily the characters think and speak m their own 
peculiar fashion Thus Benjy, the idiot, watching a golfing match: 
'Through the fence, between ilie curling flower spaces, I could 
see them hitting They were coming toward where the flag was 
and I went along the fence Luster was hunimg in the gva« ^ 
the flower tree They took ihe flag out, and they were hitting." 
All of Benjy’s thoughts have to do with sensations, with smells, 
eating, going to bed, or (ones of voice Time past and time present 
merge and interflow in his mind He never speculates or plans 
— he feels Jason Compson's thoughts and speech are invariably 
ironic, expressing his bitter humor and frusiration. "1 told Mother 
goodnight and went on to my room and got the box out and 
counted It again 1 could hear the Great American Gelding snor- 
ing away like a planing mill I read somewhere they'd fix ihen that 
way to give them women's voices But maybe he didn't know what 
they'd done to him. I dont reckon he even knew what he had been 
trying to do, or why Mr. Burgess knocked him out with the fence 
picket " Everywhere m The Sound and the Fury the reader sees, 
hears, and experiences, vvhether it is the young Compson children 
getting ready for bed, the tone of the genteel and whining hfrs 
Compson, the decency and patience of Dilscy, the magnifie^ndy 
rendered Negro sermon, or the sound of Queenie's hoove* iu 
town square 

The primary story being told in The Sound and the Fury is 
the decline of a family TIse family has had generals, a governor, 
and wealthy planters Tliey had owned the Compson Mile. In a 
chronology of the Compsons, done for Malcolm Cowley's Port- 
able Faulkner, Faulkner traces the family history from 1^99 
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1945. Bui the novel proper is limited from June 2, 1910, to April 8, 
>928, and it tells what happens to the last generation of Comp 
sons Mr. Compson is a witty but alcoholic lawyer, and Mrs 
Compson is preoccupied with her honor, faded glories, and present 
indignities, such at her idiot son and ineReciual brotlier Maury 
Candace, Quentin, Jason, and Bcnjy are seen as children and as 
adults. 

Quentin is seen in Cambridge, Massachusetts, readying himsell 
for suicide: he contemplates his family but particularly Candace’s 
fornication with Dalton Ames and her marriage to Sydney Herbert 
Head. His experiences during that day (June 2, igio) impinge 
in a shadowy way on his memories, more especially his frustrated 
desire to free himself and Candace from time’* meaningless roar. 
Behind his desire to commit incest wiih Candace was the hope 
that this would cause Jehovah to cast them into hell for eternity 
But his father had told him that virginity was an ideal invented by 
men, and that his talk, of incest was merely a way of giving himself 
a significance neither he nor anyone else can have. Except for 
Candace, Quentin also feels unloved. Once he says, *7 finve no 
tnolher.’' 

As an adult, Jason IV. Quentin's brother, works in a hardware 
store, plays the stock market, and systematically steals the money 
Candace sends for the board and room of her illegitimate daugh- 
ter, named Quentin. The girl, to whom Jason is always mean and 
sometimes cruel, steals the money from him and runs off with a 
fellow employed by a carnival. Jason is unable either to find them 
or to recover the money— and his frustrations are nearly unbear- 
able. Jason is scornful of tradition, of principle and honor. 

It is Dilsey, the old Negress, decent, sympathetic and respon- 
sible, who provides the coherence and moral principles against 
which the Compsons arc, by implication, judged. She is one of 
Faulkner's most memorable characters, 

Faulkner has said The Sound and the Fury is a story of “lost 
innocence.” It is also the history of an inward turning family 
living for (he most part in (he past. As such, it is reminiscent of 
Hawthorne's The Ilotue of the Seven Cablet. It is also reroinis- 
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cent of Postoevski's The Broihen Karamazov. One crilic has said 
that Quentin has some kinship with Raskolnikov in Cnme and, 
Punwhffienf. If The 5ot<Rd and the Fury is seen as essentially 
Quentin’s story (certainly A partial and lopsided emphasis) it 
becomes the search of the modem protagonist, usually a sensitive 
aesthete, for a sense of radical significance. It can also be read as a 
failure of love within a family, an absence of self-respea and of 
mutual respect It is a southern tuny. It is a twentieth-century 
story And as the fall of a house it is akin to some of the most 
ancient stories in Western liieiaiure. 

As I t^y Dytng (1950} is both a simple and a putiUng book. 
Structurally and stylistically it exhibits Faulkner’s amazing vir- 
tuosity Concentrating on a character at a time, fifteen of them in 
all. the action breaks into sixty seaioni Each character, slmul- 
uneously refracting and partidpatirig in the forward movement 
of the story, cuts into the substance and suggesu meanings to the 
degree possible to his consciousness and perception. The tech- 
nique makes for what Henry James called the '’highest possible 
degree of saturation." But it also makes for some confusion- Is ft 
Addie's story? Or Dari's or Cash's, or the story of all of thens and 
that of the ocher participants as well? A further complication h 
that As I Lay Dying exists on two levels, as a ritualistic and sym- 
bolic journey and as a naturalistic and psychological story. For, 
although it is set in hfississippi and is about a "redneck" family. 
As I Lay I^ing esokes memories of andept times and places far 
away Neither At J Lay Dying nor any other Faulkner novel 
should be read as having a one to-one telatiomhip with northern 
Mississippi. They are higfily stylized stories— and their geography 
is more of the soul than of Mississippi. 

The funeral journey could suggest the Mosaic trek out of Egypt, 
the crossing of the river Jordan, the difficult journey of the dead 
across the river Styx, the long caravans on sacred journeys to 
Mecca or to some sanctuary wiclun Klon^Iia or Tibet. Addie 
Bundren's funeral journey has an epic tone It is a ritual, the 
fulfilling of a promise "Each member of the family is pven an 
opportunity to ponder his reladonship to the others, especially 
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to Addie. But Addie herself is not a simple or absolute symbol of 
virtue and wisdom, although she ts an amazingly vital and in 
some ways an admirable person. At / Lay Dying does not mini 
mize selfishness, aggrandizement, obsessions, or plain human stu- 
pidity. In tone it can be quiet, grim, wild, bizarre, or sublime 
Faulkner does not pretend that at the journey's end each char 
acter has had his opportunity to drink from the cup of wisdom 
and go home fully renewed. Dari goes mad. little Vardaman is as 
bemused as ever, Dewey Dell is simply frustrated, and Anse has 
used the burial journey as a way of getting a new wife 

Essentially this is the action: Addie Bundren is dying Cash, 
the eldest son. is building a coffin for her. Anse. her husband, 
allows others to carry his burdens and is given to easy self-justifi- 
cation. Dari, the second son. rejected by Addie. has what is some- 
times called '‘second light." Jewel is Addie’s illegitimate son, 
fathered by Whitfield, a self justifying preacher. Dewey Dell, the 
fourth child, is pregnant by Lafe, a neighbor boy Datl knows, 
without being cold, that Jewel is Addie’s illegitimate, as well as 
best loved, son, and he knows Dewey Dell wants to get to Jefferson 
to buy abortion pills. The youngest child Vardaman, who some- 
times seems moronic, thinks Dr. Peabody has killed his mother, 
and confuses a dead fish with his dead mother. (Dr. Peabody, 
entering the action from outside the family, provides a way of 
evaluating them ) Addie wants to be buried in Jefferson, where 
her family are buried. Exacting a promise from Anse, she feels, 
will involve him. and possibly allow her life to enter his in a 
way it never had before. After her death, the family set out for 
Jefferson. The journey is a nightmare. The coffin is upset in a 
stream. Cash’s leg is broken and Anse, to save money, coats it witli 
cemenL Dari sets fire to a barn to destroy Addie’s corpse, but she 
is saved by Jewel. Buzzards follow them. A druggist refuses to sell 
pills to Dewey Dell, and a soda clerk seduces her. Anse borrows 
a spade and shovel to dig Addie's grave. Dari is taken off to the 
asylum in Jackson, and Anse. having taken Dewey Dell’s money, 
buys new teeth and gets himself a new wife. 

Addie’s belief is that one should violate one's alonencss, should 
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not allow words like fin or love to serve in heu of violation and 
involvement And she has tried to live this way — getting ready to 
be dead This doctrine is aomeiimes said to be the theme of the 
novel But Addie also has cunous rationalizations: Cash is her 
true son, she says, because while carrying him she had not yet 
realized that Anse's life did not violate hers nor her life violate 
his Her second diild Dari seemed a betrayal, and she rejects 
him Then she had Jewel -but Whitfield is like Anse. so she 
feels Jewel is solely hers She had Dewey Dell and Vardaman to 
make up for her having had Jewel. The two sons she accepts. 
Cash and Jewel, make great sacrifices to get her to Jefferson 
Dari hates Jewel because Addie loved him, and he tries to prevent 
her getting there He says- “1 have no mother." Dewey Dell i» 
indifferent to her mother and Vardaman is incapable of a moral 
decision 

There are several themes. According to Addie, one has an 
obligation to be involved, and to accept the accompanying and 
inevitable violence and suffenng Cash and Jewel apparently 
accept her doctrine, and live by it Anse and the remaining chil 
dren, for various reasons, do not The three children are alw 
vlciimt ol the lack of love between Anse and Addie. Addie, whils 
faithful to her belief m the need for violation, is not faithful to 
Dari, Dewey Dell, or Vardaman. the children of her flesh though 
not of her doctrine She rejects them. And in Dari, as a poetic, 
speculative type ("sicklietl o’er with the pale can of thought’^, 
there is a third theme. He is not unlike Quentin Compson (botJi 
see themselves as motherless) in his preoccupation with man as a 
lost creature in the universe. He gives himself to speculations 
and searches into the dark comers of other people’s mindi Cash 
holds fast to the physical world, and so docs Jewel But Datb 
hie Quentin Compson, loses his hold and goes mad. 

Tliese, then, are the major themes— Add le’s doctrine of if" 
volvemenu the consequences that follow the breakdown of famdv 
love, and the dangers in turning away from action and gisioS 
oneself to endless s{>ecuI.suon. And If one wanted to conceiiirate 
attention on Ante, or certain other charatien, undoubtedly s'dl 
130 
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further themes could be pomted up. The fifteen characters in 
their relationships with each other, especially with Addic, and 
in the way they illuminate the several themes seem a part of the 
world's mystery and irreducible complexity. 

Sanctuary (igjt) made Faulkner famous. In the preface to the 
Modem Library edition, he says he once asked himself what 
would sell at least 10,000 copies. He hit upon the homfic story 
of the rape of a coed by a perverted gangster, wrote it in three 
weeks, and sent it off. His publisher, Hamson Smith, answered 
almost at once. “Good Cod, I can't publish this. We'd both be in 
jail." This was before Faulkner had written either The Sound 
and the Fury or As I Lay Dying. He says he had forgotten about 
it when the galleys arrived. Harrison Smith had obviously changed 
his mind. At the cost of several hundred dollars to himself Faulk- 
ner made extensive revisions 

Sanctuary is a "thriller," or. in Its own way, what another 
writer. Cr^am Greene, calls an "entertainment." It is not Faulk- 
ner's fiction at iu serious best. At least one of tlie themes — the 
attack on modernism — is stated too insistently and without quali- 
fication. And the image of the world as a "cooling ball in space," 
borrowed from fin de siicU writers, is self<omdously "literary." 
But Sanctuary is obviously the work of a skillful and highly In- 
ventive novelisL 

The sexual evils in Sanctuary are identified with the oldness 
and the decay of the world, with the grape and honeysuckle, and 
the changing seasons; there is "a conspiracy of female Ilesh and 
female season.” Sex "writhes like cold smoke." Throughout the 
book descriptions and characterizations arc made in terms of 
nature and flower imagery. There are also descriptions and char- 
acterizations made in terms of metallic and mechanical images. 
Both serve to suggest a society for whom sex is only lust and 
human relationships merely amoral engagement. 

Sanctuary opens as a Gothic story, then moves toward and 
merges into a double vision, as thou^ in montage, of amoral 
modernism and the world as ripe and overripe. The Gothic be- 
ginnings include the remote Old Frenchman’s Place, a decayed 
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planution house, surrounded by a foreboding woods. The sky 
IS dark, there are dimly perceived movements, and strange sounds. 
There is a blind man whose “cauracted eyes looked like two clots 
of phlegm.” The maiden heroine is Temple Drake, the hero is 
the ineSectual and alcoholic Cowan Stevens; they are parodies of 
the usual Gothic heroine and hero. Temple flees from Lee Goo«l- 
win, who plans to seduce her. and escapes, with the aid of the 
moron Tommy, to a rat infested comcrib She is discovered there 
by Popeye, who shoots Tommy and rapes her with a corncob, a 
scene that outdoes any of the sexual crimes found in Gothic 
fiaion. Popeye sets her up in a Memphu whorehouse. He arranges 
for a young man named Red to be her lover, and he. Popeye, is 
present during their lovemaking Temple become* thoroughly 
depraved, a fact upon which much of the subsequent action 
depends 

Popeye is sometimes uid to represent amoral modernism. He 
IS Impotent, but with the aid of Natural Luii (Red), he corrupts 
Southern \Voinanhood (Temple), and she becomes his ally. For- 
ntalired Tradition (Horace Benbow, the lawyer) tries to defend 
Goodwin, who is accused of the murder of Tommy, but the 
Amoral hfodernists (the politicians, the townspeople, and Eustace 
Graham, (he district attorney) see lo it that Goodwin is lynched. 
Faulkner himself said that Popeye was ”sll allegory.” Oddly, neat’ 
ihe end of the story, Faulkner attempts to account tor him p*T' 
chologically and naturalistically, by recounting Popeye’i child 
hood, thereby destroying some of his effectiveness as a symbol of 
amoral modennsta. 

Much of the humor of SencfiMry — the scenes with the three 
madams, hfiss Reba’s sense of propriety. Uncle Dud’s getting 
drunk, and the escapades of Virgil and Fomo Snopes— is folk 
humor. Some of the utire on the townspeople of Jeffenon •» tn 
the realistic tradition. And there are the characters arried over 
from SarfoTu. That the humor, satire, and predefined characien- 
zations (Nardssa's character is different in the two books) do nW 
destroy but rather merge into the nightmarish quality of the 
book is a tribute to Faulkner’s ability to control his materials Due 
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their complexity may also suggest that Faulkner was more con 
remed with telling a sensational, grim, and sometimes funny 
story than he was with investigating its significances 

Light m August (igjs) is a novel about the spirit of righteous 
ness. Possibly it is in this book that Faulkner is closest to Hau- 
thomc. A source of the spirit of persecution, as developed by both 
writers, is puritanical righteousness, the inability or refusal to 
foi^ive human frailty, the ptaung of duty above charity. Protes- 
tantism, as treated in Light m August, is gnm, demanding, "stem 
and implacable " Gail Hightower, the old minister, says that this 
spirit is behind the lynching of Joe Christmas, the culmination of 
the novel's action. Of the community he says. "Pleasure, ecstasy 
they cannot seem to bear Their escape from it is in violence, m 
drinking and fighting and praying: catastrophe too, the violence 
Identical and apparently inescapable And so why should not 
their religion drive them to cnuifixion of themselves and one 
anotfierf And they will do it gladly, gladly. . . . Since to pity him 
would be to admit self-doubt and to hope tor and need pity 
themselves. They will do it gladly, gladly. That's what is so ter- 
rible, leiTible," 

Faulkner chose to make the community of Jefferson Presby- 
terian or Calvinist. The United States Census figures show that 
the Baptists are by far the largest Protestant group in Mississippi, 
the Methodists the second largest, and the Presbyterians a small 
minority. Faulkner's reasons for doing this presumably were lit- 
erary or dramatic. It allowed him to introduce the doctrines of 
predestination and of man’s terrible depravity. (He also attrib- 
utes such doctrines to the htniiy of Calvin Burden, from New 
England, even though he says they were Unitarian.) A second 
reason possibly is that he wanted to stress the Scotch-Irish origins 
of the majority of the townspeople. (In one of the interviews in 
Faulkner at Nagano. Faulkner is quoted as saying his towns- 
people are of "Scottish descent." He should have said that many 
of them are also of Scotch Irish descent.) Eupheus Hines, the mad 
grandfather of Joe Christmas, is forewr talking about predestina- 
tion and depravity: Joanna Burden, Joe’s guilt-ridden lover, be- 
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lieves that Cod did not Intend that the Negro’s plight he 
ameliorated, and Simon McEachem, Joe's foster father, is a stem 
Presbyterian elder and on one occasion “the representative of a 
wrathful and retributive Throne." 

But Ligfii in duguit IS not wholly an attach on Protestant 
excesses Percy Grimm, the ftwvn's Instrsiinent In killing Joe, does 
not act in the name of Deity fie sees himself as the agent ol 
patriotism— and Faulkner seems to be saying, through Gnmm. 
whom he once called a Nari, that patriotism can also generate 
the sort of nghteousneu that leads to persecution. Lena Grove 
and Byron Bunch believe In that peace which, as Hightower de- 
scribes It, results from tinning and being forgiven. Both of them 
are fallible, and both ate capable of guile. But they are also 
kindly and sympathetic, and they are able to accept as well as 
extend chanty 

lig/tt m August can also be read in more strictly psychological 
terms. The child, Jew. is the illegstimate son of Eupheus Iline*' 
daughter Joe's father is never seen, but he may (only may) ha** 
been a Negro Hines refuses to call a doctor for his daughter and 
she dies in childbirth On Christmas day (thus the name. Jot 
Chnstffias) Hines puts the child into an orphanage, where he fi 
treated impersonally and coldly. On one occasion, while eating 
stolen toothpaste, be uncomprehendingly witnesses Uie love- 
making of the dietidan and an intern He expects to be punished, 
but the dietidan tries to boy his silence. His mad giardfaihef 
hovers at the edge of hb life, something after the manner of 
Chillingwonh in Tfte Sear/et Letter. Later, McEachem, on whose 
farm he lives and works, disaplinct him severely. There is no 
affection in their relationship Mrs. hfcEachem tries to scheme 
with Joe to outwit McEarhetn. but the boy refuses her help, her 
sympathy ahd affection Thus Joe is denied a lyiicm of rules and 
sanctions administered with lore. For tlie rest of his life he refuses 
to give affection or to receive it. Even though he could pass a* • 
white man, Joe chooses lo present hinrself as a Negro; he wano 
10 be rejected. On the other hand, lie refuses to accept Negro 
staiui in a white society — and In the end this, in part, causes his 
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break with Joanna, which lead* lo his killing her and lo his being 
lynched. 

Hightower also is the product of a too strict upbringing And 
his weak constitution is the result of his father’s refusal of charity 
for his wife and child. The young Hightower escapes, by fantasy, 
into the life his grandfather had lived as a Confederate raider. 
Hightower enters the cliurch for two reasons, as a shelter from 
the world and as a means of joining his grandfather's ghost in 
Jefferson. He meets and marries a girl, the daughter of one of the 
seminary teachen, who wants desperately to escape from the semi- 
nary. He fails her as a husband, and after several affairs she 
kills henelf. His parishionen reject him, and even try to make 
him leave Jefferson, but he stays on in the town. Only Byron 
Bunch befriends him. Late in hts life Hightower realizes the 
nature of his own failures, as well as the failure of the church He 
makes a futile effort to save Christmas, and he befriends Lena 
and her child. 

Light m August can be interpreted religiously or psychologl 
cally— the interpretations come to the same point, that men 
should treat each other charitably and be tolerant of human 
weaknesses If they fad to do so they invite the persecutions 
tlie pervenions, and the violence of which the novel is largely 
composed 

Light in August is very skillfully done There are three story 
strands, and each is narrated in a way that illuminates the theme 
and creates a sense of great variety and multiplicity of life A 1 
though Light in August seems to have come out of Faulkner's 
visceral life, and to exist as a breathing, throbbing, tormented 
community of human beings, it exhibits a greater intellectual 
play and resonance than any of his other novels. It may be hts 
highest achievement as a novelist. 

Pylon (1935) is a failure, at least when seen in relation to the 
several books published immediately before it and to Absalom, 
Absalom!, published the year following it. The setting is New 
Valois, or New Orleans, and the central characten are a reporter, 
his editor, and a “family” of stunt fliers. Faulkner is not writing 
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about Yoknapauwpha. but be did know New Orleans well, and 
he knew the newspaper world and stunt flying The failure does 
not derive from a limited knowledge of his subject; it derives 
from a failure in coneeptiotL 

Faulkner apparently set out to explain the curious "family"— 
Laveme and her two bed companions. Jack Holmes, a parachute 
jumper, and Roger Shumann, who races the planes. Laverne does 
not know which man is the father of her six-year^jld boy. The 
reporter gets involved with the "family" during their suy in New 
Valois. Early in the novel, he says to his editor, Hagood: "Because 
they ain't human like us; they couldn't turn those pylons like 
they do if they had had human blood and senses and they 
wouldn't want to or dare to if they just had human brams* Bum 
them like this one tonight and they don't even holler in the fire; 
crash and it ain't even blood when you haul him out; It's cylinder 
oil the tame as in the cnnkase." These people, as Faulkner »w 
them, belonged to the then new world of mschlnei and speed, 
which was toully different from anything man had previously 
known But when he tries to explain them, to shew how and why 
they are a different breed of human beings, his imagination fail* 
him. 

There are no interior monologues, and one never Jeami what 
goes on in Roger Shuraann's head as he races a plane, finally 
crashing lo his death, or what Jack or Laveme feeli during a race 
or when jumping Nor is there any aliempt to explain their in* 
tense sexuality In relation to speed and to jumping, although 
such a relationship is clearly implied. The explanations for the 
conduct of Laveme, Roger, Jack, and the mechanic Jiggs are si> 
■ dotogicaU accounts of their childhoods. None of this illuminaies 
their being a different breed. 

In Faulkner at S'agano. Faulkner says, "My characters, luckily 
for me. name themxirev 1 never have to hunt for their nsmes. 
Suddenly they tell me who they are. In the conception. <|uite 
often, but never very long after I have conceived that charartev, 
docs he name himxlf. U'ben he doesn’t name himself. I never 
do I have svrittm about channers whose names 1 never d>d 
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know. Because they didn’t tell me. There was one in Pylon, for 
instance, he was the centra) character in the Ixwk, he never did 
tell me who be was.” This is a very revealing comment — and iE 
one considers the names of characters m Light m August, for ex- 
ample. one realizes that a character's name in Faulkner's fiction 
is usually an important part of the characterization itself The 
reporter in Pylon did not reveal his name Isecause he does not 
wholly exist. He is borrowed from the dramatis personae of T. S. 
Eliot. In one chapter his lament is called "Lovesong of J. Alfred 
Prufrock.” Hagood, his editor, is borrowed from Hollywood's 
conception of newspaper editors, loud, tough, but with hearts 
of gold. 

The whole background of the book. New Orleans, the popula- 
tion, the newspaper office, and the airport, is described as a svaste- 
land. This is a not untypical passage; 

She looked at him now. the pale stare without curiosity, perfectly 
grave, perfectly blank, as he rose, moved, dry loose weightless and 
sudden and longer than a lath, the disreputable suit ballooning 
even in this windless conditioned air as he went tosvard the candy 
counter. Above the shuffle and murmur of feet in the lobby and 
above the dash and datter of crockery in the restaurant the ampli- 
fied voice still spoke, profound and effortless, as uiough it were 
the voice of the steel-and-chromium mausoleum itself, talking of 
creatures imbued with motion though not with life. . . . 

It is as though Faulkner had borrowed, from Eliot, the back- 
drop of the wasteland and put in from of it hU strange ''family.” 
The background is painted skillfully enough, but it does not 
really help to explain the fliers. As always in Faulkner's fiction, 
there are excellent scenes and striking characters (Jiggs is an ex- 
ample). but the failure of Pylon is a failure of its inner life. Faulk- 
ner had the »d/e, or germ, for a novel, but it did not develop or 
mature. The characieriationof the reporter wavers because Faulk- 
ner does not understand him, tl»e fliers are seen only from tlie 
ouuide, and finally the reader is left with a suspicion or the 
conviaion that the We lor Pylon vti not a good one, or if it was 
that Faulkner did not know bow »o make it expand and reveal 
itself. Imeresting loo is the fact that Pylon, alnwst alone among 
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Faulkner’i novels, shows no advance m or interest in developing 
the techniques of fiction. 

Absalom, Absalom' (1936) is a pivotal story in Yoknapatawpha 
stories, and for it Faulkner drew his now famous map with this 
legend “Jefferson Co. Mississippi, Area, *400 Square Miles — 
Population, Whites, 6*98: Negroes, 9513, Wilhani Faulkner, Sole 
Owner and Proprietor" Quentin Compson, soon to go to Har- 
vard, IS asked by Miss Rosa Coldfield to tell the story of Thomas 
Sutpen. her hrothcr-in law. whom she secs as a "demon,’’ a man 
so possessed by an ambition to build an impressive plantation and 
to found a line that he destroys everyone close to him. At Har 
vard, Quentin is asked by Shreve McCannon to tell him about the 
Sooth "Tell me about the South What’s it like there. What do 
they do there Why do they live there . . .” In response Quentin 
tells the story of Thomas Sutpen and Sutpen’s family, aided by 
letters from his father, and with Shreve’s shrewd guesses and in- 
ferences thrown in And at the end. Shreve says. " ’Now I want 
you to tell me just one dung more kVhy do you hate the South?’ 'i 
dont hate it.' Quentin said, quickly, at once, iauaediately, 'I dont 
hate ic,‘ he said f dont hale ii he thought, panting in the cold 
air, the iron New England dark, / doitl. I dont! 1 dont hate tt! I 
dont hale tl.” Sutpen's story, told in a series of anecdotes, gues^. 
and inferences, represents the South to Quentin. His investigation 
of Sutpen’s nse and fall and the family’s subsequent destruction 
IS also an investigation of his own hentage. 

Thomas Sutpen's ambition bad lint been kindled when as a 
child of a very poor family he had been turned away from the 
front door of a plantation bouse, turned away by a liveried Negro. 
In his early teens he had mn away to the West Indies, where he 
later married Eulalia Bon, and fathered a child, Charles Learning 
his wife had a small amount of Negro blood, he had left her 
and the child. In Mississippi, he bought land from the Indians, 
built a plantation house. Sutpen's Hundred, married Ellen Cold- 
field, the daughter of a poor but highly respectable shopkeeper, 
and fathered two children, Henry and Judith. At the university. 
Henry met Charles Bon, who was there at his mother’s instiga- 
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tion. Thomas Sutpen soon Seamed the identity of Charles. Sut- 
pen s wife, Ellen, not knowing who Charles was, wanted to see 
Judith marry him Thomas Sutpen refused his permission, and 
Henry quarreled with his father and went off to New Orleans 
with Charles. Soon they were all caught up in the Civil War, but 
Thomas Sutpen continued to refuse any sign of recognition or 
affection toward Charles Henry learned that Charles was his 
brother, but. despite this, was willing to condone Charles’ mar- 
riage with Judith, believing that this pervenc relationship would 
be an appropriate badge of the family's and the South's deteat. 
It was only when he learned that Charles had Negro blood that 
he refused to allow it. Charles persisted and Henry killed him. 
Sutpen himself was finally killed by Wash Jones, the fatlicr of 
Milly Jones, upon whom Sutpen had begot a child. Sutpen had 
repudiated her because the child was a girl. Sutpen’s Saw — he is 
forever asking what went wrong in his "design” — was not merely 
his flaw, it was Henry's flaw, and the South's flaw; the inability to 
accept the Negro as human equal. It was over thb that the war 
wu fought and because of this that the Sutpen family was ruined 
For example, Charles Etienne St Valery Bon. the son of Charles 
Bon, flailed out at the white world much in the way Joe Chnst* 
mas did. In Thomas Sutpen's case there is a terrifying innocence 
or literalness in his pursuit of his ambition to found a family. 
His adherence to his region's attitude toward the Negro is a part 
of this innocence. 

The above is a sketchy account of a story that is heavy with 
mythic overtones and told in a baroque and frequently tortured 
prose. Occasionally a character speaks in his or her own voice, but 
usually the narration is in Faulkner's rhetorical "voice." This 
passage is Quentin’s account of Henry and Charles riding up to 
the old house: 

(It seemed to Quentin that he could actually see them, facing one 
another at the gate. Inside the gate what was cnce a park now 
spread, unkempt, in shaggy desolation, with an air dreamy, re- 
mote and aghast like the unshaven lace of a man just vraking 
from ether, up to a huge house where a young girl waited in a 
wedding dress made from stolen scraps, the house partaking too 
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o( lhat air of icalin^ dMolatioti, not having luffercd from inva- 
sion but a shell marooned and forgotten in * backwater of «tas 
troplie— a skeleton giving of itself m slow driblets of furniture 
and carpet, linen and siher, to help to die tom and anguished 
men who knew, even while dying, that for months now the sacri- 
fice and the anguish were in vain. They faced one another on the 
two gaunt hones, two men. young, not yet in the world, not yet 
breathed over long enough, lo be old but with old eyes, with un- 
kempt hair and faces gaunt and weathered as if cast by 
spartan and even niggard hand from bronre, in worn and patched 
gray weaihered now to the color of dead leaves, the one with the 
tarnished braid of an officer, the other plain of cuff, the pistol 
lying yet across the saddle bow usuimed, the two faces calm, the 
voices not even raised: Dont you pots lAe thadaw of ihu 
l/iir braneh, Charlet, and / am going to p<irr it Henry) "—and 
then Wash Jones sitting that saddteless mule before Miss 
gate, shoudng her name Into the sonny and peaceful quiet of the 
street, saying 'Air you Rosie Coldfield? Then you better come p" 
out yon. Henry has done shot that dum French feller. Kilt b'® 
dead as beef.' " 

Frequently the sentences, soneiimes a page long, are impre** 
lions, seemingly collected piecemeal— inside parentheses or dashes, 
or in series of phrases and clauses— until a whole scene Is dra- 
matically rendered. The elements described within the sentence 
cam as In a continuum, in living relationships. The total action 
of the novel also has that quality of seeming to be always in mO" 
lion, moving forward and backward in time, and constantly add- 
ing meanings Something said in the fint chapter is more lolly 
understood chaplers later when a relevant detail is added, but is 
not wholly understood until even « later chapter. Absalom, Absa- 
lom* is a kind of vortex, with characters and events ever in mo- 
tion, but finally the reader is able to see that there is a still point 
at the bottom of the cone, the point in relation to which the char- 
acters and events have meaning 

The Unvanqutshed {1958) is composed of five fairly long sto- 
ries, each involving Bayard Sanoris* experiences of Uie Civil War 
He and Ringo, his Negro companion, have a number of Tom 
5 awyerish adventures In the earlier stories they are boys, in the 
final story Bayard is a law student at the university, and the war 
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is over. Some of ihe critics, such as George Marion O'Donnell, 
v.ho see Faulkner as an apologist for the "arUtocrai" of the Old 
Soutli say this is a novel about the conflict between the Sariori'es, 
who act “traditionally," and the Snopeses, who have no ethical 
code and employ low cunning Thu interpretation ol The Un- 
vanquished is surely wrong Some of the stories were published m 
"slick” magazines and have a minimum of inner life One sees 
the boys firing on a troop of Yankees, then scooting for the house 
and being hid under the wide skirts of Bayard’s grandmotlier, 
Rosa Millard, while the Yankees search for them, or sees John 
Sartoris outwitting a Yankee patrol. In one of the stories, "Skir- 
mish at Sartoris,” Aunt Louisa insists that Drusitla marry John 
Sartoris because Drusilla, dressed as a man, has ridden with his 
raiders The marriage ceremony is interrupted long enough for 
John Sartoris to ride to town and shoot two men, thus diienfram 
chising the Negroes. Then the ceremony is performed There is 
almost no attempt to explore the meaning of John Sartoris' ac 
tion. The only story with thematic force tt "Odor of Verbena," fn 
which Bayard, now grown, refuses to engage in a duel with Red- 
law, who has shot John Sartoris. Bayard has come to tee that John 
Sartoris' loyalty to a former way of life invited not merely heroics 
but wanton killing. He sees Drusilla as "voracious,'' wholly indif- 
ferent to killing if done m the name of "honor." And he sees that 
George Wyatt and other gentlemen who want Redlaw kilted are 
playing parts in a theatrical game 

Insofar as The Vnvanquuhed is about the "southern code" it 
is a criticism of that code But for the most part, the actions in 
The Cftivonquished are tonwntic episodes, the adventures of the 
two boys and the dashing exploit* of John Sartoris. There are 
many Yoknapatawpha characters brought into the stories, but 
none of them lives intensely or very meaningfully. 

During his stay in New Orleans, Faulkner undoubtedlyTieard 
Sherwood Anderson talk about Hemingway. Anderson and Hem- 
ingway had known each other since the winter of igto-ai. In 
ig *3 the Little Review carried several of Hemingway’s stories. 
That same year the Contact Publishing Company in Dijon pub- 
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luhf<ihi» Three Stonn and TenToemr Olh»^iioriwappcarnl in 
ilie Transatlaniie In Our Ttme appfjml in mti. One roaf »*' 
tumr* tliJi I-iulknfr knrw ch« llcmin^sf tijnrr >ik 1 ()i<r Hnnin^ 
v»f <]r2miti« perionae SolJtrrT /’•ijr, »n lafRf fratii like 
j pjstichr o( The Sun /th» Riiet Joe ami MaiEaffi 

PoNfr* are iiiefleitue %arMUftn» on Jale Ilaniea and Ijdjf Hreit 
nayard Sarioni a a Lind ot llemrORwaT "iniiiaie." esrept «I'a* 
lie doe» noi really undeniand rhe llemmgway code: he fceli 
ernpty. bleak, h<>]iel«s — and Kvkt Iiu oom deatli. 

Wien he came it» write The U’tid Mitu (igjg). Faulkner wai 
fully aware of the OifTertncri between ha *aion of the world and 
IfcininppMay'i tinon \et there are many paralteli with Iletni’ng- 
way'* A farevell it} Arms in the part of faiilkner'* book called 
"The Wild which n a lote *tory, "Old Man." the lecond 

story in the book, it about * convict and hit cxpenencet during 
a great Mttsnuppi Hocxl 

Jn ‘The Wild Palms" {(enry WilUotime. a young Intern, falli 
in lose with Qiarloite. married and the moiher of two children 
Qiarlotte, the more dedicated of the iwd, urges their abroliiie 
commitment to lote She believe* that »oeseiy rieiiroys lo'C. Tliey 
live (n Chicago, on a lake tn northern Wisconsin, at a mine in 
Utah. They know cold and poverty, but nothing I* allowed to In* 
terferc with dieir love. Charknte become* pregnant and urge* Wd 
bourne to perform an aboition Fora time he refuses hut then does 
as she asks. They return to the Cult Coast. Charlotte hemorrhages 
and dies W'llboume js arrested, tried, and tent to priion. 

In A Fareiuell to Arms hi. Fmlenc Henry and CaUierinc Hark- 
ley also resign from lociety. Like Faulkner's couple. Henry and 
Catherine feel the world I's blind to the need* of lovers. The idyll 
enjoyed by Hemingway’s character* is more peaceful than the 
"idyH" of Faulkner’s lovers, but both women die, one from abor- 
tion, the other after childbirth In both stories the men say that if 
society catches you "but off step once" (kViIbourne) or "off 
base" (Henry) it destroys you. When near death both v.‘onien are 
on fire from pain, and say "Don't touch mel” In both stone* the 
men are teluctantly allowed to see iltc corpse* ot their lovers. In 
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"The Wild Palms" defeat is symbolized by palms jeenng and 
risible in the wind. In A Farewell to Arms it is the rain. 

During the Chicago interlude Faulkner’s lovers meet a charac- 
ter named McCord, who says, "Yah - . . Set, ye armourous sons, 
in a sea of hemingwaves." McCord is a blu2 newspaperman, and 
sounds like a Hemingway character or like Hemingway himself. 
Outdoorsy, he belongs to the country associated with Nick Adams' 
fishing and hunting and adventures in Michigan At one point 
Wilboume says he has learned something about love from McCord 
and asks his blessing " 'Take my curse.’ McCord said '* 

Most commentaries on The Wild Palms and A Farewell to Arms 
say that Hemingway's love story is more poignant and touch- 
ing than Faulkner's — and it is But Faulkner’s all-for-tove is not 
"loaded" to the extent Heruingway's is Charlotte's love is at the 
expense of her husband, her children, her own life, and Wil- 
boume’s career and peace of mind. She is not in love with 
Wilboume, she is m love with love. Like Hemingway initiates 
she finds the meaning m sex and love. In a sense. \Vtiboume is 
her victim. Faulkner is not saying he accepts the doctrine that 
sodety destroys love. On the contrary, he is saying that an excessive 
commiunent to love is itself destructive. 

In commenting about the two story lines in The Wild Palms 
Faulkner said that when he finished the first chapter of the love 
story he fell something was missing. "So I wrote on the Old 
Man story unul The Wild Palms rose back to pitch.” On yet an- 
other occasion, he said he put the two stories together because 
neither story alone was long enough for book publication. The 
former explanation makes better sense. 

"Old Man” is a cricidsm of the love story. The Tall Convict, 
the principal characier, accepts his obligations, and goes to almost 
ridiculous lengths to satisfy his sense of duty. He fights the river 
in flood, subdues snakes and alligators, avoids bullets intendetl 
tor him, and volunurily returns to prison after anguishing ad- 
ventum In his bunk, he enjoys watching the smoke from his 
cigar curl upward in the twilight. He asks only "permission to 
endure to buy air. to feel sun," and to feel the earth under his 
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f«L l,ilc Dilsey and B)fon Bunch, the Tall Convict is one of 
Faulkner’s accepters Like the character in At / Lay I>ymg, he does 
not believe "life is supposed to be easy on folks” He knows, al 
though he would not know how to say it, “that love no more 
exists just at one spot and in one moment and in one body out 
of all the earth and all tune than sunlight does.” 

The convict docs little or no theorising about his lot He is 
courageous and dedicated because he feels compelled to be. He 
accepts the lot fate has cast him for, and he is happy in jL He is 
truly free. The lovers refuse to let their love confront limitations 
or restraints — and m the struggle they are completely, or almost 
completely, destroyed. 

The dramatis personae of The fiamtet (iQfo) are "rednecks, 
poor farmers. Faulkner deiaibcs them as being descendants of 
nonslaveholders They have Welsh, Scotch, and English names 
"They supported their own churches and schools, they roamed 
and committed infrequent adulteries and more frequent homl- 
ddes among ihetnielves . . . They were Proiesunts and Demo- 
crats and prolific.” Faulkner treats most of them with respect, and 
there is no indication that he is contemptuous or entertain* fe*i* 
ings of superiority about them because of their nonariitocratlc 
heritage 

Essentially The Hamlet is the story of the Snopes family. 
cially Flem, moving into Frenchman’s Bend, twenty mile* from 
Jefferson, and systematically defrauding the community. Neither 
Flem’s face nor voice ever indicates emotion and he doesn’t rvc" 
entertain the possibility of acting decently of respeaing the rules 
of fair play. He takes advanuge of every gesture of good will 
made toward him This Is a description of an early encounter be- 
tween him and Jody Varner, who has heard that Ab Snopes. Flem s 
father, is a bam burner, and is rightfully fearful: 

"Howdy,” he said "You're Flem. aint youT I'm Varner." 

'That so?” The other said. He spaL He had a broad flat ‘ac* 
His eyes were the color of stagnant water. He was toft in 
ance like Vamer himself, chough a head shorter, in a soiled wni 
shirt smd cheap gray trousers. 
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"I was hoping to sec you,“ Vamer said. “I hear your father has 
had a little trouble once or twice with landlords. Trouble that 
might have been serious." The other chewed. "Maybe they never 
treated him right; 1 dont know about that and I dont care. What 
I’m talking about is a mistake, any mistake can be straightened 
out so that a man can still stay friends with tlie fellow he amt 
satisfied with. Dont you agree to that?" The other chewed steadily 
His face was as blank as a pan of uncooked dough. "So he wont 
have to feel that the only thing that can prove his rights is some- 
thing that will make him have to pick up and leave the country 
the next day," Varner said. "So there wont come a time some 
day when he will look around and find out he has run out of 
new country to move to." Vamer ceased He waited so long this 
time that the other finally spoke, (hough Vamer was never cer- 
tain whether this was the reason or not; 

'There’s a right smart of country." 

Flem vicUmues the Varners, who are the largest landowners in 
Frenchman’s Bend, marries Eula Vamer. a symbol of fertility, of 
the pagan ripening of spring and summer, dupes most of the 
townspeople, outwitting even the wily Katliff, and at the book's 
end is headed for Jefferson. 

The HamUt is episodic, part of it incorporating earlier short 
itorici. And although the paru dealing with Flem are told mostly 
in a folk Idiom, there are many highly rhetorical and lyrical pas- 
sages. some of them running for many pages. These passages arc 
mostly devoted to descriptions of EuU and to Uie idiot Ike 
Snopes's grotesque fove for a cow. There are four story strands 
dealing with love — ihcie Is the marriage of Houston, a farmer, 
hfink Snopes's marriage, the amours of Eula and her loveless mar- 
riage to Flem, and Ike’s love for the cow. Ironically Ike’s love is 
a purer form of afKrmauan and of respect than any of the seem- 
ingly “normal" loves. Whether or not the courtly and romantic 
language in which it is described is an effective device is another 
question. The writing itself is boUi daullng and beautifuL It 
conirasu sharply with ihe folk language of the other sections. 

Diirutsions of "name American prose" are usually related to 
the "tail tale" tradition of the frontier, especially the Southvreit. 
Among the best known of the tall tales are A. B. Longvtreet’s 
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Georgia Scenes (1835) and George W. Harris' 5 ut Lovingood's 
yanu (1867). It was Marl Twain stflio first elevated or trans- 
formed this sort of hiunor into Hterattirc. In idiom the tall tale Js 
invariably folksy and ungrammatical, and the manner of narra- 
tion includes both understatement and wild exaggeration. With 
The Hamlet, Faulkner made a major contribution to this "nauve 
strain in American writing (RatlifE. the sewing machine agent, 
who 11 both a participant in and an interpreter of mucli of the 
action, belongs to a similar tradition, the Yankee peddler of nine- 
teenih-century literature. Like Ratliff, the peddler was practial, 
shrewd, witty, and sometimes caustic.) At least three major scenes 
in The Hamlet — the story of bone swapping, Flem Snopcs's out- 
witting the devil, and the wild charging of a horse through a 
house — are borrowed from the tail-tale tradition. 

The Hamlet is a comic novel It participates in the ancient 
tradition of man satiriring hi# own weaVnesses. Flem i» personal 
aggrandiieraerit incarnate, and Ratliff is his shrewd, witty, but 
fallible opponent The humor of The Hamlet is grim, but even 
ao it {» humor of a more solacing sort than is to be found in any 
of the earlier books. 

Co Dosen, Moses (194*) resembles The Unvonqutihed to the 
extent that both books are composed of interrelated itorics. The 
comparison ends there, however, because Co Down, Moses is a 
serious and moving examination of the shame and pathos of white 
and black relationships. Undoubtedly die best of the seven itofi<» 
is the frequently anthologized 'The Bear." Properly enough, it 
is to “The Bear” that many critics tom when t^ng to explain 
Faulkner's social and moral doctrines — for fit it Faulkner says 
that a right attitude toward nature should lead one to the rtgl'* 
attliodp toward human beings, wluie and black. 

Old Ben, the bear, is more than a bear to be hunted — it i# * 
symbol of the wilderness, of freedom, courage, and of the fruiti**' 
earth. Sam Fathen, son of a Chickasaw chief and a Negro iU»r, 
undersiandi the wilderness and teaches Its leisom to laac (iW 
McCailin From Sam Fathers Ike learns endurance, humility, a 
courage. No one owns or should own nature— and noone sbou 
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exploit it. In the first version, published as a short story. Faulkner 
presents a sacramental view ol the world, not unlike that of Cole- 
ridge's Ancient Manner. In the second, revised, version which 
appears in Go Down, Moses, other elements are introduced: the 
exploitations of civiIUation and the eviU of slavery 

There are two story strands in Co Down, AfojM, the history of 
Ike and the history of mulatto “heirs’* of old Carothers McCaslin, 
Ike's grandfather. Ike learns that these heirs usually suffered 
greatly, mostly from the humiliation of being treated as chattel, 
as objects, rather than as persons A partial exception to this is 
Lucas Beauchamp, who was to become a central figure in In- 
truder in the Dust and voho refused to accept the role of inferior 
being. The antecedents to Intruder in the Dust are in “The Fire 
and the Hearth," the second section of Go Down, Moses Roughly 
half of the stories in Go Down, Moses are about Ike and the wil- 
derness, and half are about the Negroes 

The two story lines meet in the revised "The Bear ’’ Old Ben 
turns on those who exploit the wilderness, and he is destroyed. 
And in the long fourth section. Ike and his cousin NtcCaslm Ed 
monds discuss the heritage of Carothers McCaslin't Negro heirs. 
Faulkner's point is that a proper attitude toward the wilderness 
would, or should. lead to a proper attitude toward the Negro 
The point is repeated in "Delta Autumn," in which Ike is an old 
man of seventy. 

Much of the writing in Co Down, Moses, especially in 'The 
Bear," has an hallucinatory beauty, especially those scenes de- 
scribing Old Ben and the vstgin fields and forests. Possibly the 
second best story is "Pantaloon in Black." a marvelous rendering 
of the actions of a young gTief<rarcd Negro. However, not all the 
stories are so successful, nor do all of them fall easily into place 
in the intended over-all pattern “Was" is a humorous account of 
Uncle Bud and Uncle Buck, and of the latter's being trapjsed into 
a marriage he was far from desiring. The three chapters cntiilcsl 
"The Tire and the Hearth" have the appearance of incidents that 
Faulkner intended to seork up into a novel. "The Old People" 
seems largely a prtjiaration for "The Bear,” and "Go Down, 
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Nfoses," interwting in some of its characteriiations, a tacked-on 
story that adds little or nothing to the themes developed in ‘The 
Bear." At its best, however. Go Douitt, Moses provides images of 
piety, justice, and decency more moving than any similar passages 
in American literature. 

All the novels published after Go Down, Moses exhibit Faulk- 
ner's characteristic virtues, espedatly his willingness to try new 
forms, and his wit, but they also suggest a weakening of hjs 
powers. Much of the former hypnotic quality in the rhetoric is 
diminished, and Faulkner teems less concerned to dramaiite his 
stones. Also he became telf-consdously didactic. Social problem* 
invite solutions, and as ao eminent writer, and a Nobel Prire 
winner, he was expected to provide them. Whether he assumed 
this new role willingly, or out of a sense of duty, does not matter. 
It was not a role suited to his peculiar genius. 

Intruder in the Dust (1948). the first of the late novels, is ■ 
moving account of the relationships between young Charles M» • 
lison and Lu«as Beauchamp— the slow process ot the boy’s learn- 
ing to accept the old Negro as human equal. Jt is rtmlniseeni of 
Huek Finn and Nigger Jim And the rather biratre inddenU— 
die boy and an elderly lady digging up a corpse, one body being 
substituted for another, a burial in quicksand, and the actions of 
the tough Comic family from Beat Four— are also reminiscent 
of the melodrama of Hutkleberry Finn. On this Ic'd IntsuJer 1" 
the Dtul is a fine story, but Faulkner was not satisfied to let well 
enough alone. He introduced Gavin Stevens, Charles's uncle, and 
Lucas* lasryer, and put Into Stevens’ mouth garrulous and often 
extraneous speeches about the South versus the North, and the 
methods that should l>e followed to bring about better race reU- 
tions. Unfortunately Stevens' iheories are not alwap txmvinctng. 
and Uiey seriously inicrferewith the pace ot what would otherwiK 
be a simple and possibly a graceful iiory. 

Knight's Gambit {19J9) is a scries of detective stories, but Faut 
ner was unwilling to stay within the conventions of that genrC. 
He employs the usual detensve story glmmickj, but adds to iher* 
the sort of psychological probing and tharacieruationt that are 
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peculiar to ilie short story or the novel. The contrasting conven 
tioiis almost cancel each other out. 

In J950 Faulkner published Collected Stories, a drawing to- 
gether of These Thirteen (ig$i) and Dr. Afartino (1934), plus 
additional stones. There are a few rather run-of-the-mill stones as 
there would be m any such collection, but there are enough good 
ones to make it clear that Faulkner f$ among the masters. None 
of his contemporaries who are acclaimed as short-story sniters has 
either his intensity or range. Possibly the best of the stories are 
“Red Leaves," about the death of the old Indian chief, Issetibbe- 
ha, “Wash," the basis for Absalom, Absaloir', "That Evening 
Sun," "Dry September," "A Rose for Emily," and "Bam Burning " 
The world of Faulkner's short fiction is Shakespearean in its 
multiplicity of characters and its variety of nuance, gesture, time, 
and place. 

Retjuiem for a Nun (1951), a sequel to Sanetuary, is a strands 
morality play involving Temple Drake and Cowan Stevens, as 
well as Nancy Manlgoe and Gavin Stevens. The acu of the pla>. 
reminiscent of Jacobean drama, are interlarded with long histon 
cal chapters on Jefferson and the state of Nf issmippi. Temple and 
Cowan, young students in Sonefuary, are here a good deal older, 
and the parents of a young child Both of them are restless and 
unhappy. The action, which includes the murder of the child by 
Nancy Manigoe, carries them to a point where they believe in 
puriffcation by suffering and are ready to accept their burdens 
The chapters, involving Temple and Cowan in history, are more 
convincingly done, but they do not keep Retfuiem for a Nun 
from being a poor performance for a writer of William Faulkner's 
stature. 

A Fable («934). set m France, is also a strange book, not so 
much a novel as an allegory about man’s search for peace Unfor- 
tunately the message or doctrine Faulkner put into it u either 
confused and batlly worked out or i$ expressed in such a vague 
manner that it is extremely diffii-ult to comprehend. There are 
occasional descriptive passages of great brilliance, but few if any 
entire scenes are so rendered that they come alive in the reader's 
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imagination A Fable seems co have been conceived as » speech, 
or an extended piece of rhetoric, rather than a* a novel 

The Town (1957). the second of a promised series on the Snopes 
clan, IS an improvement or» A Fable but a lesser svork than The 
Hamlet, hfany of the old characters are in it, but Faulkner, hav- 
mg telescoped time, has also included Charles Mallison and 
Gavin Stevens. Eula and Flem are not as vividly realized as they 
are m The Hamlet, and the acuon as a whole I* less sharply ren- 
dered Dut with The Afonsion (1939), a novel devoted mostly to 


Mink Snopes, Faulkner shows much of his former power- 

The Reivers (196s). published shortly before his death, is Faulk- 
ner's most autobiographical novel, a nostalgic reliving of his boy- 
hood in Oxford, when the automobile was new, and wet roads 


could be all hut impassable quagmires Characters include Boon 
Hogganbeek, from "The Bear," and Miss Reba, her busban , 
and the Memphis caihouse. earlier described in Sanetuaty- Th* 
humor has little of the gnmness of Faulkner’s earlier comedy, but 
many of the episodes are amusing, and the world of hi» own ehil 


hood ii skillfully evoked 


The themes in Faulkner’s novels and short stories have to do 
with the elementary Chrutian virtue} of self-respect and mutua 
respect, forgiveness of others as well as oneself, fortitude, a proj^ 
balance between humility and pride, and charity. Although he 
disavows any particular orthodoxy, Faulkner obviously accepts 
the Christian moral code. He is not, however, wholly admiring 
of practiang Christians. Some of his bitterest satire is at the ex 
pense of self assured piousness He despises ttiif necked and litera - 
minded righteousness, whether it is in the service of the southern 
mores or of Christian doctrines. Since so many of his stories ha« 
southern settings, these virtue* and vic« are frequently present 
in a context of white and black relationships And sometimes h>s 
concern with them leads him to study llie southern heritage an 
the “southern code.” 

Faulkner is a great wriier, possibly the finest American novelist, 
but an essential simplicity of mind is a part of his genius He » 
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not a sophisticated writer in the sense that Henry James or Joseph 
Conrad or James Joyce is sophisticated When he undertakes sub- 
jects of a certain magnitude and order, as he did with Pylon and 
A Fable, he flounders badly But when he is treating subjects and 
themes that he feels in his bones ~ the frustration of the Negro in 
■'Dry September,” the decency of Ddsey in The Sound and the 
Ftiry, the self-preoccupation ol Anse Bundren in As I Lay Dying, 
or the anguish of young Sariy Snopes in ‘‘Barn Burning” — Faulk- 
ner IS magnificent. Faulkner’s themes are as simple and as compli- 
cated, and persistent, as Uiose in the Bible 

Fortunately, his powers of inventiveness were very great, and he 
contributed to the theory of the novel as an art form No other 
American novelist has created so many memorable charaaers, 
and possibly none of them has been his equal as a creator of 
multiple and varied sorts and levels ol life within a novel, as m, 
ay, Light mdugurt or The Hamlet Faulkner did not suffer from 
a lack of imacination. 

He was also a master of style, of a "high rheionc” and of a "folk 
rhetoric.” One of his critics has said, "Faulkner’s prose has an 
archaic sound, like a hunter’s horn." This is a good diaracteriza 
tion. Faulkner's language and his fictional vvortd evoke the past, 
or, better, relate the past to the present Reading Faulkner one 
feds involved in a long history, of torment, suffering, and anguish 
but also of endurance, dedication, and love. 

When Faulkner was writing and publishing the works of his 
middle and greatest period, roost of his contemporaries, for t\ 
ample Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, and John Dos Bassos, 
were writing a more '■realistic’’ fiction. It was more realistic in the 
sense dial they were less likely to create allegorical characters, to 
invent highly symbolic actions, or to write a poetic or richly rhe- 
torical prose. Their kind of realism was an effort to reflect every- 
day experience or ''onlinary reality." It v.’as a period when many 
Americans were suspicious ol rhetoric, elegance, style, even liter- 
ary conventions They vrould have denied that the “realisni’' of 
Dreiser or Lewis or E>oa Passos was itself a literary convention. 
Fiction was held to have documenury value In the sense that 
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Lewis' Nfain Street was precisely Main Street, Sauk Centre, Minne- 
sota, where the author had grown up. There was some bev*ilder 
ment therefore when readers contronied Sanrtuary or As I Lay 
Dying or The Hamlet. Either Faulkner was showing Mississippi 
as it aaually was. or he was exaggerating, and in the latter case he 
was not telling the troth More recent entidsm has helped to 
clarify the fact that the literary conventions employed by Faulk 
ner were not those, at least not exclusnely those, of the “new 
realism.” 

In retrospect we can see that Faulkner's fiction in some ways is 
closer to earlier literary conventions than it is to the “new real- 
ism.” The sensational and eerie tmagminp of Charles Erockden 
Brown, Edgar Allan Poe, and even Ambrose Bierce, those special- 
ists in the /rwron, are clearly a part of Faulkner's heritage. Pres- 
ent too are Hawthorne's allegory and Gothic romance, both 
employed in a deuched explication of a people of grim righteous- 
ness. Cooper's protagonists of innocence are there, and so too is 
the ull ule. And in at least one respect, Faulknrr is rminisient 
of Melville, both wrtten, out of an inherited tradition of hope 
and expecUtioD. can create a vision of pure innocence, and they 
can create, out of a personal skepticism of profound depths, a 
vision of nightmarish horror. Faulkner was also aware of the 
Elirabethan and Jacobean drama, the Russian novel, and the 
"modem" novel as it was created by James, Gonnd, and Joyce. 
Faulkner’s dual heritage, American and European, is not ncom- 
plicated— and he was consdous of its variety. 
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Ernest Hemingway 


IJuRtNC his lifetime Ernest Hcroingsray was very probably 
America’s most famous writer. His style, his “hem” (that is to 
say the protagonists of many of his works, who so resemble each 
other that we have come to speak of them in the singular), his 
manner and attitudes have been very widely rtcogniied — not just 
in the English-speaking world but wherever books are widely read. 
It may be that no other novelist has had an equivalent influence 
on the prose of modem fiction, for where his work is known it has 
been us^: imitated, reworked, or assimilated. In addition he had 
an extraordinary repuution as a colorful human being, and for 
over thirty yean his every esapade was duly reported in the press. 
But for a long time neither be nor his work was well understood, 
and despite a considerable growth in undemanding during the 
last decade, neither is yet understood as well as it might be. 

There is never a simple key to any writer worth much attention, 
but in the case of Hemingway there is something that looks so 
like a key — even conceivably a master key — that it cannot escape 
any informed and thoughtful reader's notice. It lies waiting, curi- 
ously (a few might say fatefully), in the very fint story in his first 
book of short stories, which was his fint significant book of any 
kind. 

The book appeared in 1915. and is called In Our Time. Very 
probably the author intended hit title as a sardonic allusion to a 
well-known phrase from the Church of Engbnd's Book of Com- 
mon Prayer "Give peace in our tim^ O Lord.” At any rate the 
most striking thing about the volume is that there is no peace at 
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all in the stones. The next toost sinking thing about them (long 
unremarked, since it was not cleax to readen that he was the cen- 
tral figure m the stones in which he appears) is that half of the 
stones are devoted to the spotty but careful development of a 
crucial but long Ignored character—a boy. then a young man- 
named Nick Adams These stories are arranged in the chronologi- 
cal order of Nick's boyhood and early manhood, and are intimately 
related, one to another Indeed iii this aspect the hook is almost 
a "novel," for some of the stones are incomprehensible if one does 
not see the point, and it >s often sublie, of some earlier piece. 

The most signiGcant and mieresung of these stories, however. 
IS that first one. It is called “Indian Camp," and it reveals a great 
deal about what its author was up to for some ihirty-five years of 
his writing career. It tells about a doctor. Nick’s father, who de 
livers an Indian woman of a baby by Caesarean section, with 
a jackknife and without anesthesia ‘Hie woman’s invalid husband 
lies in a bunk above his screaming wife; Nick, a young boy, bolds 
a basin for his father; four men hold the mother down until the 
child is bom When it is over the doctor looks in the bunk above 
and discoven that the husband, who has listened to the itfcaming 
for two days, has cut his head nearly oS with a F<aor. 

A Careful reading of this story will show that Hemingway is not 
primarily interested, here, in these shocWng events: he is inter- 
ested in their effect on the little boy who wimessed them. For the 
moment the events do not seem to have any great effect on the 
boy. But it is very important that he is later on a badly scarred and 
nervous young man, and here Hemingway is relating to us the 
first reason be gives why that is So. ' 

The story has already provided, then, a striking insight into the 
nature of his work. But it has. In addidon, a notable conclusion, as 
Nick and his father discuss death— and death specifically by 
own hand: 

“Why did he kill himself. Daddy?" 

"1 don't know, Nick, He couldn't stand things, I guess." 

"Do many men kill themselves. Daddy?" 

“Not very many, Nick." . . . 
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They were sealed in ihe boat. Nick in the stern, his father 
rowing. . . . In the early morning on the lake sitting m the stem 
of the boat with his father rowing, he felt quite sure that he would 
never die. 

Now from a purely aesthetic point of view it is perfectly irrelfr 
vant, but from a human and biographical point of view perfectly 
unavoidable, to remark the uncanny fact that the originals of both 
these characters, making their first appearances here as doctor and 
son. were destined to destroy themselves. Clarence Edmonds Hem- 
ingway, M.D , the prototype for Dr. Adams, while in ill-health 
committed suicide with a pistol (a relic of' the Civil War which 
the writer's mother later sent him) in 1918; the son, the prototype 
for Nick Adams, Ernest (Miller) Hemingway, blew most of his 
head off, with a favorite shotgun, in 1961. “He couldn’t stand 
things, I guess." 

As closely as this are many of the key evenu in the life of the 
hero tied to the life of the vrriter. Nearly as simple as this urat 
hit preoccupation with violence, and above all the (act of violent 
death. And seldom in the whole history of literature can there 
have been a more unlikely focusing on things to^ome as in this 
fini little story. 

The six following stories from In Our Time concerning Nick 
Adams are not so violent as "Indian Camp," but each of them 
is unpleasant or upselling in some way or other. In one, "The 
Doctor and the Doctor's Wife," Nick discovers that he is unsure 
about his father's courage and Is completely dusatisfied with his 
mother's way of looking at things. Two others, "The End of 
Something” and "The Three-Day Blw," detail among other mat- 
ters the disturbing end of an adolescent love affair. In ‘The Bat- 
tler” Nick is knocked off a moving freight train by a brakeman, 
and encounters a crazy ex-prizefighter who nearly beats him up, 
along with an exuemely polite Nqpo hobo who in his own way 
is even more sinister. One should suspect lliat Nick is being ex- 
posed to more than may be entirely good for him. 

Immediately following "The Batdet" comes a little sketch, less 
than a page long, which serves to amfirm this suspicion. It tells 
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US lhat Nick is m World War I, that he has been wounded, and 
that he has made a "separate peace” with the enemy — is not fight- 
ing for his country, or any other, any more It would be quite 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of this short scene in 
any understanding of Hemingway and his work. It will be dupli- 
cated at more length by another protagonist, named Frederic 
Henry, in A Fareaell to Arms, and it will serve as a climax m 
the lives of all of Hemingway's heroes, in one way or another, for 
at least the next quarter-century. 

The fact that Nick is seriously injured is significant in two 
important ways First, the wound intensifies and epitomires the 
wounds he has been getting as a boy growing up in the American 
Middle West From here on the Hemingway hero will appear to 
us as a wounded man — wounded not only physically but, as soon 
becomes clear, psychologically as well Second, the fact that Kick 
and his friend, also wounded, have made a "separaie peace," are 
"Not patriots," marks the beginning of the long break with organ- 
ized society as a whole that suys with Hemingway and his hero 
through several books to come, and into the late igjo’i. Indeed 
the last story in this first volume, called "Big Two-Hearted River," 
is a kind of forecast of these things. It is obscure until one sees the 
point, and almost completely so; its author complained in tgjn 
that the tale was twenty-five years old and still had not been un- 
derstood by anyone. But it is really a very simple "story," It 
a study of a young man who has been hurt in the war, who Is 
all by himself on a fishing uip, escaping everyone. He is suffering 
from what used to be called “shell shoek~j he is trying desperately 
to keep from going out of his mind. 

In his next two collections of shot i stories, ilfm uiilhout Women 
(igty) and Winner Take Nothing (1933). Hemingway included 
several more stories about Nick Adams. They do not change any 
thing, but they fill in some of the gaps in his sketchy career. 
In one, an eternally reprinted ule called "The Killers," he 
is exposed to a sickening siiuaiiots in which a man refuses to run 
any more from some gangsters who are clearly going to murder 
him. In another, "The light ol the World." he is somewhat 
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prematurely introduced into the icamy realms of prostitution 
and homosexuality. In a third. **Fathers and Sons," he is deeply 
troubled by thoughts oE his father's death. (At the time we ran 
not know exactly why, and do not know until many yean Uter 
when the hero, now under the name oE Robert Jordan, m For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, returns to this situation and explains; his 
father committed suicide ) And tn a fourth, "A Way You’ll Never 
Be," Nick meets the fate he was trying desperately to avoid in 
"Big Two-Hcarted Riser" and, as a direct result of his war ex- 
periences, goes entirely out of his mind. 

Further gaps in the picture we should have of Nick are filled 
by several stories Hemingway wrote in Uie Tint person It is abun 
dantly clear that the narrator of them is Nick, and in one of 
the tales, a war story called "Now 1 Lay Me," he is called by 
dial name. This one is a story about insomnia, which Nick suf- 
fered for a long time following his wounding; he cannot sleep 
"for thinking," and several things that occupy his mind while 
be lies awake relate closely to scenes and events in ttotiei already 
mentioned. “In Anotlier Country" extends the range of Hem- 
ingway's essential interest from Nick to another individual casu- 
alty oE the war, and thus points toward The Sun Also Rises, where 
a whole "lost generation" has been damaged in the same disaster. 
A further development occuie in "An Alpine •Idyll," which re- 
turns us to a postwar skiing trip Nick took in a talc called "Cross 
Country Snow"; here the interest focuses on the responses of Nick 
and others to a particularly shocking situation, as it did in the 
more famous "Killers." But whereas in the earlier story Nick was 
so upset by the thought of the man who was passively waiting to 
be murdered that he wanted to get clean out of the town where 
the violence impended, healthy tissue is now growing over his 
wounds, and the point of the story lies in the development of his 
defenses. 

By now it is perfectly dear what kind of boy, then man, this 
Adams is. He is certainly not the simple primitive he is often mis- 
taken for. He Is honest, virile, but— clearest of all— very sensitive. 
He is an outdoor male, and he has a lot of nerve, but he is also 
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»ery nen-ous It is importam to understand this Nick, for soon, 
under other names in other books, he is going to be known half 
the world oser as the "Hemingway hero"; every single one of 
these men has had, or has had the eitaa equivalent of, Nick’s 
childhcKxI, adolescence, and young manhood. This man will die 
a thousand times before his death, and although he would learn 
how to live with some of his troubles, and how to overcome others, 
he would never completely recover from his wounds as long as 
Hemingway lived and recorded his adventures. 

Now It It also clear that something was needed to bind these 
wounds, and there is in Hemingway a consistent character who 
performs that function This figure is not Hemingway himself in 
disguise (which to some hard to-mcasure extent the Hemingway 
hero was) Indeed he is to be sharply distinguished from the hero, 
for he comes to balance the hero’s deficiencies, to correct his 
stance IVe generafly. though unfelintously, calf ihfs oun *he 
"code hero" — this because be represents a code according to which 
the hero, if he could attain it. would be able to live properly If 
the world of violence, disorder, and misery to which he hat been 
introduced and which he inhabits. The code hero, then, olleri up 
and exemplifies certain principles of honor, courage, and endur- 
ance which in a life of tension arid pain make a man a man, as we 
say. and enable him to conduct himself well In the losing battle 
that is life. He shows, in the author's famous phrase for ft. "grace 
under pressure." 

Tins man also makes his first appearance in the short stories. He 
is jack, the prirefighter of “Fifty Grand," who through a super- 
human effort manages to fose die be ba* promised to lose. He 
M Manuel, ‘TTic Undefeated" bullfighter who, old and wounded, 
simply will not give up when he is tieaien. He is W'ilson, the 
British hunting guide of 'TTie Short Happy Life of Francis 
Macomber," who teaches hls employer ifie shooting standards that 
make him. for a brief period preceding his death, a happy mao. 
And. to distinguish him most clearly from the Hemingway hero, 
be is CayeURA the gambler of “The Oambler. the Nun and tlie 
Radio/' who with two boilen fn hti stomach will not show a »'”• 
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gle sign or suffering, while the generic Nick, licre called Mr Fra 
zer, is sliamed to suffer less but vtsibly. The finest and best known 
of these code heroes .appears, Iiosceser, in Hemingway's most re 
cent novel. He is old Santiago of The Old Man and the Sea The 
chief point about him is that he behaves perfectly — honorably 
with great courage and endurance — while losing to tlie sharks the 
giaqt fish he has caughL This, to epitomize the message the code 
hero always brings, is life you lose, of course; what counts is how 
you condua yourself while you are being destroyed 

The three matters already introduced — the wound, the break 
from society, the code (and a working adjustment of these things) 
— are the subjects of all of Hemingway's significant work outside 
as well as inside the short scones. Tins work comes to ten book- 
length pieces: six novels, a burlesque, a book on big game hunting, 
one on bullfighung, and a play. The pattern already set up will, It 
IS hoped, help to place these works and to clarify their meanings. 

It will not help much with the first of them, however, for this 
is an anomaly: the burlesque, a "satirical novel,” The Torrents of 
Spring It appeared in igi6. and is a parody of Sherwood Ande^ 
son's novels in general, and of his Dark Laughter (1925) m par- 
ucular. It is a moderately amusing performance, especially if one 
will fini take the trouble to read or reread the specific object of 
attack; there were ridiculous elements even in Anderson’s "bet- 
ter” novels, and Hemingway goes unerringly to them But this 
book, dashed off in a great hurry, has never had as many readers 
as Hemingway's ocher books, and it has no relation to anything 
else he has written — except that in it he was declaring himself 
free of certain egregious weaknesses in a man who had at one 
time inffuenced him. It is said that he was also breaking his con- 
tract with his publishers, Boni and Liveright. who would feel that 
they must reject this satire on one of their leading writers; thus 
Hetmngway would be free to take his work to Scribner’s, whom he 
much preferred. 

It is very doubtful that Hemingway intended his book pri- 
marily as a means whereby be might change publishers. But 
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action comes full circle — imiutcs. that is, the sun of the title, 
which also rises, only to hasten to the place where it arose {the 
title is. of course, a quotation from Ecclesiastes). For the most 
part the novel is a delightful one. TTie style Is fresh and sparkling, 
the dialogue is fun to read. sRItl the book is beautifully and mean- 
ingfully constructed. But its message is that for these people at 
least (and one gets the distinct impression that other people do 
not matter very much), life is (utile. 

It happens that this is not precisely the message Hemingway in 
tended to give. He once said that he regarded the line "you are 
all a lost generation.” which he used as an epigraph, as a piece of 
"splendid bombast.’* and that he included the passage from Ec- 
clesiastes. also quoted as an epigraph, to conect the remark attrib- 
uted to Miss Stein. As far as he vias concerned, he wrote his editor 
hfaxwell Perkins, the point of liis novel it, as the Biblical lines 
say tn part, that "the earth abidech forever." 

To be sure, some support (or these contentions can be found In 
the novel luelf. Not quite all Uie characters are "lost” — Romero 
is not — and tlie beauty of the eternal earth is now and again richly 
invoked. But most of the characters do seem lost indeed, a great 
deal of the time, and few readers have taken the passage from Ec- 
clesiastes as Hemingway did. The strongest feeling in it is not that 
the earth abides forever, but that all motion is endless, circular, 
and unavailing; and for all who know what the Preacher said, the 
cdio of "Vanity of vanities; all is vanity" is nearly as strong. For 
once Hemingway’s purpose and accomplishment are here two 
things, but the result is nonetheless impressive, and The Sun Also 
Rises remains one of the two best novels he wrote. 

The other is his nexrbook, A Farewell to Arms (1919). and one 
thing it does is to explain how the characters of The Sun Also 
Rises, and the hero particularly, got the way they are. In the 
coune of the novel Lt. Frederic Henry is wounded in the war as 
was Nick Adams (altiiough now the most serious of his injuries is 
to hb knee, which is where Hemingway himself was hardest hit). 
Henry shows clearly die results of this misfortune; again he can- 
not sleep at night unless he stops thinking; again, when he does 
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ilcep he has nightmares. While recuperating in Milan, he falls in 
love with an English nurse, but when he is returned to the front 
he is forced to desert the anny in which he has been fighting in 
order to save his life. He escapes to Switrerland with the nurse, a 
compliant young woman named Catherine Barlley who is now 
pregnant with his child, and there she dies in childbirth. Henry 
IS left, at the end. with nothing A man is trapped, Hemingway 
seems to be saying He is trapped biologically and he is trapped 
socially; either way it can only end badly, and there are no other 
ways 

Once again this is a beautifully written book. The prose is bard 
and clean, the people come to life instantly and ring true. The 
novel is built with scrupulous care. A short introductory scene 
at the very start presents an ominous conjunction of images— 
of rain, pregnancy, and death- which set the mood for, and 
prefigure, all that is to follow. Then the action is tied into a pe^ 
feet and permanent knot by the skill with which the two themes 
are brought together. As the intentionally ambiguous title sug- 
gMti, the two themes are of course love and war. (They are dt- 
velopmenes, inadentally, from two early fragments' the sketch, 
“Chapter VI," In which Nick was wounded, and the "love story." 
called "A Very Short Story," that immediately followed it in /" 
Out Time.) 

Despite the frequency of iheir appearance in the same books, 
love and war are— to judge from the frequency with which writers 
fail to wed them— an unlikely mixture. But in this novel their 
counes run exactly, though subtly, parallel, so that in the end we 
feel we have read one story, not two. In his affair with the war 
Henry goes through six phases: from desultory participation to 
serious action and a wound, and then through his recuperation in 
Milan to a retreat which leads to his desertion. Carefully inter- 
woven with all this is his relationship with Catherine, tvhich un 
dergoes six predsely corresponding stages, from a trifling sexual 
affair to actual love and her conception, and then through her 
confinement in the Alps to a trip to the hospiul which leads to 
her death. By the time the last farewell is taken, the stories are 
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as one in ihe point, lest there be any sentimental doubt about it 
that life, botlt personal and sodal, i$ a struggle in which the Loser 
Takes Nothing, either. 

But like all of Hemingway’s better books this one is bi^er than 
any short account of it can indicate For one thing there is the 
stature of Frederic Henry, and it is neser more clear than here 
that he is the Hemingway "hero" in more senses than are sug- 
gested by the term "protagonist Henry stands for many men; he 
stands for the experience of his country, in his evolution from 
complicity in the war to bitterness to escape, the whole of America 
could read its recent history in a crucial period, Wilson to Har- 
ding. When he expressed his disillusionment with the ideals 
the war claimed to promote, and jumped in a river and deserted, 
Henry’s action epitomized the coniemporary feeling of a uhole 
nation. Not that the book is without positive values, however— 
as is often alleged, and as Robert Penn Warren, for one. has dis- 
proved. Henry progresses from the messiness represented by the 
brothel to the order that is love: he distinguishes sharply between 
the disciplined and competent people he has lo do with and the 
disorderly and incompetent ones: the moral value of these virtues 
is not incidental to the action but a foundation on which the book 
is built. Despite such foundations, howe^r^, the final effect of this 
mixture of pessimism and ideals is one of tragedy and despair. 

'The connection between Hemingway and his hero was always 
intimate, and in view of the pessimism of these last two books 
it is perhaps not suprising that his next two books, which were 
works of nonhciion, find the hero— Hemingway himself, now, 
without disguise — pretty much at the end of his rope, and in 
complete escape from the society he had renounced in A FartweU 
lo Wrms. The books are DmiA in the Afternoon (1933) and Green 
Hills of Africa (1935)- Neither of them is of primary importance. 
The first is a book about bulllighting, one of a surprising number 
of subjects in which the author was learned; the second is a book 
on big-game hunting, about which he also knew a great deal. But 
the books are really about death— the death of bulls, bullfighters, 
horses, and big game; death is a subject which by his own admis- 
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lion ob»eMeJ Hnningway lor » long lime. Roih boob art abo a 
Iitilt hystencal, at i( vrttttn under great nervouj tenjion. To be 
Jure ihe bullfighter it a good eumple of the man with the code. 
At he act* out hit role at high priett of a ceremonial in which men 
pit themielve* against violent death, and, with a behavior that 
formaliret the ccxle, adminiiten what men leek to avoid, he it the 
very pertonification o( "grate under pretture,” And both volume* 
contain long pattaget-on writing, Spain, Africa, and other tub- 
jecu— that are well worth reading. But more clearly than any- 
thing else the bookt pretent the picture of a man who had, iince 
that teparate peace, cut biimelf to completely off from the tool* 
that nourith that he wa* ttarving The feeling it ttrong that he 
would have to find new root*, or reestablish old onej. if he weft 
going to write any more good notelt. 

Thi* proce** was not a painless one, and Hemingway's ne*t 
hook, 7*0 ffaw and /faot Not (1937). amply betnyt that fact. 
'This IS a novel, though notagoodone — at least not for this novel* 
IsL But It IS one in which its author clearly showed that be had 
learned something that would become very important to hi® be- 
fore he was done wriu'tig. As often before, and later too, it 1* the 
code hero, piratically named Harry Morgan, who teaches the les- 
son. The novel tells the story of this man who is forced, since he 
Cannot support his wife and children through honwi work, 10 gO 
his own way. he becomes an outlaw who smuggles rum and people 
into the United Suies from Cuba. In the end he is killed, but 
before he die* he ha* learned the lesson that Hemingway himself 
must recently have learned: alone, a man has no chance. 

It IS regrettable that this pronouncement, articulating a death- 
bed conversion, does not grow with any sense of ineviubility out 
of the action of the book. A contrast between the Haves and the 
Have Not* of the story u meant to be structure and support for 
the novel and its message, but ihe whole affair is unconvincing 
The superiority of the Nots is apparently based on the superiority 
of the sex life of the Morgans, on some savage disgust aimed at a 
successful writer in the book, and on some callow explanations 
of how the Haves got their money. Just how all these things lead 
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to Harry's final pronouncement was Hemingway's business, and it 
was not skillfully transacted. 

But the novel itself is of minor significance. What it represents 
m Hemingway is important. Here is the end of the long exile that 
began with Nick Adams' separate peace, the end of Hemingway's 
ideological separation from the world: a man has no chance alone 
As a matter of fact, by 1937, the year of this nosel, Hemingway had 
come close to embradng the society he had deserted some twenty 
yean before, and was back in another "war for democracy " 

More than any other single thing, it seems to have been the civil 
War in Spain that returned Hemingway to the world of other peo- 
ple. He was informally involved in that war, on the Loyalist side, 
and his next full-length work was a play, called The Fifth Column 
(1938), wliich praises the fighters with whom he was associated and 
declares his faith in their cause- "The play is distinguished by some 
excellent talk, and marred by a kind of cops-and robben action. 
The Hemingway hero, now called simply Philip, is immedijtcly 
recognizable. He is still afflicted with his memories, and with in< 
somnla and horron in the night. A kind of Scarlet rimpemel 
dressed as an American reporter, Philip appears 10 be a charming 
but dissolute wastrel, a newsman who never files any stones But 
actually, and unknown to his mistress, Dorothy, he is up to his 
neck in the Loyalist fight. The most striking thing about him, 
however, is the disunce he has come from the hero, so like him in 
every other way, who decided in A FarevtU to Arms that inch 
faiths and causes were “obscene." 

But it is almost no distance at all from the notion that a man 
has no chance alone to the thought that “No man it an Hand, in- 
tire of itself. . . ," These srords. from a devotion by John Donne, 
are part of an epigraph to Hemingway’s next novel, whine title. 
For It’Aom the Belt Tolls (ip|o). comes from the same source. 
Tlic bell refcTTCvl 10 is a funeral b^lt: “And therefore never send 
to know for whom the bell tolls; It tolls for thee." 

This time the rwvel is uoe so Its conuoUmg concept. It deals 
svilh three days in llic life of she Hemingway hero, now named 
Robert Jordan, who Is fighting as an Atoeriean rolunieer in the 
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Spanish civil war. He is jem to join a ('uernlla band in ihe mnon. 
lami near Se^via lo blow up a ttrairgtc bridge, tliu* facilitaiing 
a I/>>alist advance. He <pends ihrec day* and nights in the 
nibs’ case, while be awaits what he expects will be lii* own 
dfiiruciion, and he falls m love sttili Marta, the diughicr of a 
Republican ma]or who has been munlered — as she herself has 
lieen raped — by die Falangists. Jordan believes the attack- will 
fail, but the generals will not cancel st until it is too late. He suc- 
cessfully destrQ)s the bridge, is wounded m die retreat, and is left 
to die Rut he has come to see the susdom of such a lacriGce, and 
the book end* vvidioui bitterness 

This 11 not a flawless novel For one thing the love story, if not 
sentimental, is at any rate ideahred and very romantic; for an- 
other, there are a good many passages iti which Jordan appear* 
more to be struggling (or the faith on which he acts than to hue 
achieved it The hero i* still the wounded man, and new Incidenu 
from his past are lupphed to explain why this is so; two of the 
characters remark pointedly that be was too young to experience 
the things he tells them of having experienced. Rut Jordan has 
learned a lot, since the old days, about how to live and function 
with hi! wounds, and he behaves well Ife dies, but he has done 
his job, and the manner of lus dying convinced many readers ol 
sshat his dunking had faded to do that life is worth living and 
that there are causes Worth dying (or. 

The skill with which this novel svas for the most part written 
demonstrated that Hemingway’s talent was once again intact and 
formidable None of his book* had evoked more richly the life oi 
the semes, had shown a surer sense of plotting, or provided more 
folly living secondary characters, or livelier dialogue. But follow- 
ing this success (this was tlse most successful of all his book* so 
far as sales are concerned), he lapsed into a silence that lasted a 
vvhole decade— chiefly because of nonliterary activities in connec- 
tion with World War II. And when he broke this silence in tf)')*’ 
with his next book, a novel called Actou the flioer ond into riic 
Trec-f. the death of his once great gifts was very widely advertised 
by the critics and reviewer*. 
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To be sure, this is a poor p«rfonnance. It is the story of a peace- 
time array colonel (but almost an exact self-portrait) who comes 
on leave to Venice to go duck-shooting, to see his very young girl 
friend, and to die, all of which he does The colonel is the hero 
again, this time called Richard Cantwell, and he has all the old 
scars, particularly the specific ones he received as Frederic Henry 
in 4 Fareti/etl to Arms. Again there is the "Hemingway heroine,” 
a tide that designates the Pritish nurse, Catherine, of that novel, 
and the Spanish girl Maria of For Whom the Bell Tolls, and now 
the young Italian countess Renata of this novel. fThey are all 
pTCity much ihe same girl, though for some reason their national- 
ity keeps changing, as the hero's never does, and they grow younger 
as the hero ages ) There are also many signs of the "code.” But 
the code in this book has become a sort of joke: the hero has be- 
come a good deal of a bore, and the heroine has become a wispy 
dream. The distance that Hemingway once mamuined between 
himself and his protagonist has disappeared, to leave us with a 
self Indulgent chronicling of the author's every opinion: he aces 
as though he were being interviewed The novel reads like a 
parody of the earlier works 

But there is one interesting thing about it- Exactly one hundred 
years before Uie appearance of this novel Nathaniel Hawthorne 
published The Scarlet Letter, in which he wrote: ‘There is a fa- 
tality, a feeling so irresistible and inevitable that it has the force 
of doom, which almost invariably compels human beings to linger 
around and haunt, ghostlike, the spot where sortie great and 
marked event has given the color to their lifetime: and still the 
more irresistibly, the darker the tinge that saddens il” From Haw- 
thorne himself and Poe, from Hawthorne's Hester Prynne and 
Melville’s Ahab right down to J. D. Salinger's "Zooey," who is un- 
willing to leave New York ('Tve been run over here — twice, and 
on the same damn street")-^no one iJi the history of American 
letters has demonstrated Hawthorne's insight with as much force 
and clarity as have Hemingway and his hero. And nowhere in 
Hemingway is the demonstration more clear than in Aerass the 
River and into the Trees, for tt Is here that Colonel Cantwell 
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nukes a sort vl pilgrimage lo the pUte s»!i<rc he — arnl where 
Nick Adams, and Frederic Henry (and Hcmmgvmy himself)— 
was fint wounded. 1 fe takes immifoenis. and locates hy survey she 
exact place on she ground where be had been struck, Then, in 
an act of piercing, dauling identification, he builds a *rry per- 
sonal if ironic son of monutneiK to the spot, acknowledges and 
confronu the great, nurleti esent that colored hu lifetime— and 
Hemingway's writing time — and comes to the end of his journey 
(or the end so fat), not at the pbre wfiere he first lised, but where 
first lie died. 

The critics who professed to see in this book the death of 
flemingway's talent, as well as of his liero, fiappily proved to 1« 
misuken, for iliey were forced almost unanimously to accept his 
next book, called The Old Man and the Sea, as a iriuroph. Thi* 
very short novel, which some insist <m calling rather a l<>ng short 
story (and it was for some time rumored to be part of a longer 
work-in progress), concerns an old Cuban fishenoan. After eighty- 
four days wiihoot a fish Santiago seniures far out to sea alone, 
and books a giant marlin in the Gulf Stream. For two days and 
two nights the old man bolds on whiie he is lowed farther out 
to tea; finally he brings the fish alongside, harpoons It, and bshm 
it to his skiff Almost at once the sharks begin to take Ms prim 
away from him ffe kills them until he has only bis broken tiller 
to fight with. Then they eat ail but the skeleton, and he tow* that 
home, half-dead with exhaustion, and makes hit way to bed to 
sleep and dream of other day*. 

The thing that chiefly keeps The Old Man end the Sea from 
greatness i* the sense one ha* that the author was imiuung instead 
of creating the style ifiac made him famous. But this reservation 
is almost made up for by the book's abundance of meaning A* 
always thpcDtle hero, here Santiago, Come* with a message, and 
it Is essentiilly that while a snan may grow old, and be wholly 
dotm on his luck, he can still dare, stick to the rules, persist when 
he is licked, and thus by the manner of hii losing win hi* victory. 
On another level the story can be read as an allegory entirely per- 
sonal to its author, as an account of his own stru^ie, his dctermi 
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nation, and his literary vicissitudes. Like Hemingway, Santiago is 
a master who sets out his tines with more care and precision than 
his competiton, but he has not had any luck in a long time. Once 
he vfas very strong, the champion, yet his whole reputation is 
imperiled now, and he is growing old. Still he feels that he has 
strength enough; he knows the tncks of his trade; he is resolute, 
and he is still out for the really big success. It means nothing that 
he has proved his strength before: he has got to prove it again, 
and be does. After he has caught his prize the sharks come and 
take it all away from him, as they will always try to do. But he 
caught it, he fought it well, he did all he could and it was a lot, 
and at the end he is happy. 

To take the broadest view, however, the novel is a representa- 
tion of life as a struggle against unconquerable natural forces in 
vhlch a kind of victory is possible. It » an epic metaphor for 
life, a contest in which even the problem of right and wrong 
Mans paltry before the great thing that is the struggle. It is also 
tomethltig like Greek tragedy, in that as the hero falls and fails, 
the audience may get a memorable glimpM of what suture a man 
may have. And it is Christian tra^dy as well, especially in the 
Mvcral marked aUusioiu to Christian symbolism, particularly of 
the crudfixton— a development In Hemingway's novels that be- 
gins, apparently without much importance, in the early ones, 
gathen strength in Across the River and into the Trees, and 
comes to a kind of dimax in this book. 

Although the view of life in this novel had a long evolution 
from the days of toul despair, it represents nonetheless an ex- 
traordinary change in iu author. A reverence for life's struggle, 
and for mankind, seems to have descended on Hom’ngway like 
the gift of grace on the religious. The knowledge that a simple 
man is capable of the decency, dignity, and even heroism that 
Santiago possesses, and that his battle can be seen in heroic terms, 
is itself, technical considerations for the moment aside, perhaps 
the greatest victory that Hemingway won. Very likely this is 
the sort of thing he had in mind when he remarked to someone. 

169 
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shortly after finishing the btx^ that he had got, finally, what he 
had been working for all o{ hi* life. 


Although he is known to have left a good deal of unpublished 
writing behind him— fiction, biography, and poetry, and at least 
some of It reputedly ready for the pnnter— Hemingway brought 
out nothing of real significance after The Old Man and the Sea. 
Nor, with the exception of a selection by Gene Z. Hanrahan of 
interesting and lively articles produced m the early igao's for the 
Toronto Star and called , » little unfortunately, The Wild Yeare 
(ig6*), has anything appeared posthumously. But one may sull 
have considerable hope for more, as well as for an authonted 
biography being written by Carlos Baker. 

One reason for this silence late in Hemingway's lifetime appears 
to have been til health Incessant physical damage took its eventual 
toll, and the author seems never to have entirely recovered fro™ 
grievous injuries suffered during his last trip to Africa. Another 
reason was probably even simpler: taxes, for he was in that not 
altogether unenviable position where a substantial part of the 
profit from new work went to the government If. however, he 
left, say, a couple of novels and some nones behind him (the 
profits from a single short story. "The Snows of Kilimanjaro.^ 
must by this time be approaching Jsoo.ooo). then his last wife, h** 
three sons, and his grandchildren should eventually be fairly well 


Hemingway the man is of considerable interest, and his life 
was colorful. He was bom Ernest Miller Hemingway in an in- 
tensely middWIass suburb of Chicago called Oak Park, Illinois, 
on July *1, iSgg His father was a doctor, devoted to hunting and 
fishing: his mother was a religious and musical woman, and a 
struggle over which direction the boy should take appears to have 
been won by the former. The parts of his childhood that seem to 
have stayed most deeply wish Hemingway were spent up in Michi- 
gan on vacations, and are reflected in several of the stories about 
young Nick Adams 

As a boy Hemingway learned to box (permanencly damaging 
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an eye in the process) and he played high school football. He was 
not mucli pleased with the latter activity, however, partly because 
he was already more interested in writing. Worldng for his Eng- 
lish classes and the school paper, he composed light verse, wrote 
a good many columns in imitation of Ring Lardner (a practice 
at which he became very adept), and tried his hand at some short 
stories. Although it looked for many years as though he was cut 
out to be a humorist, he also turned his hand to more serious 
ficUon, and this is really the most impressive part of his juvenilia; 
already he was choosing to write about northern Midiigan, and 
many of the features of his later style— especially some of the 
earmarks of his famous dialogue — art discernible in this early 
prose. 

About half-seriously, doubtless. Hemingway remarked a few 
years ago that the best training for a writer is an unhappy boy- 
hood. Hr bixuelf, however, appean to have been reasonably 
happy a good pan of the tine. But he seems also to have been 
on occasion deeply dissatisfied with his homelife and svith Oak 
Park. Twice he was a runaway, and no sooner did he graduate 
from high school than he was off for Kansas City, never really to 
return home. If it had not been for parental objections that he 
was too young (seventeen), and if not for bis bad eye, he would 
have gone much farther away, for he was desperately eager to 
get into the war. Repeatedly rejected by the army, he went instead 
to the Kansas City Star, then one of the country's best newspapers, 
lied about his age (which accounu lor the fact that his birth date 
was long given as 1898), and partly on the strength of his high 
school newspaper experience landed a job as a reporter. Here he 
was known for his energy and eagernea, and tor the fact that, in 
the line of duty, he always wanted to ride the ambulances. Finally 
able to get into the war as an honorary lieutenant in the Red 
Cross, he went overseas, in a state of very great exci'icment, as an 
ambulance driver. He was severely wounded, while passing out 
riiocolate to the troops in laly. at Fossalta di Piave, on July 8, 
1918, and was decorated by the lulians for subsequent heroism. 

A doTCn operations were performed on his knee, and after his 
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reoiperation in Milan he was with the Italian infantry until the 
Armistice. 

After the war, “iiterally shot to pieces.'' according to a friend, 
he returned to the United States, his riddled uniform with him 
Heading for northern Michigan again, he spent a time reading, 
writing, and fishing Then he worked for s while in Canada for 
the Toronto Star, moved temporarily to Chicago, found himself 
unhappy with America, married, and took off for Paris as s for- 
eign correspondent, employed again by the Toronto Sldr. He 
served in this role for some time, and then settled down in Paris 
to become once and for all, under the guidance of Gertrude $tein 
and others, a writer. Though it brought little tn the way of money, 
his work soon began to attract attention, and The Sun Alio Riiti 
made him famous while he was still in his twenties. After that 
dme he had no serious extended financial troubles, and with both 
critia and the general public commanded a very wide following 
From other standpoinu, Ketningway’i story was one of mixed 
suetets and failure. His first three soarriages — to Hadley Richard' 
ton, the mother of his first ton, to Pauline Pfeiffer, the mother of 
his second two boys, and to Kfartha Cellbom, the novelist— all 
ended In divorce. (His fourth wife was the former Mary Welsh of 
Minnesota » all the other wives came from St la>u>s — whom he 
met In England in 1944) For a long time, the whole span of the 
thirties during which he lived mostly in K'T WesL Florida, his 
work did more to advance his repuution as sportsman and athlete 
than as a writer of memorable fiction. During the forties hfs non 
literary activities were even more spectacular, and though he pub- 
lished only one book in this period he was very much alive. There 
is subject matter for several romantic novels in his World War If 
adventures alone. 

In I94t he volunteered himself and his fishing boat, the P'lar, 
for various projects to the United States Navy, was accepted, 
and for two years eniiied off the coast of Cuba with a somewhat 
suicidal plan for the destruction of U-boats in the area. In i944 
he was in England, and as an accredited correspondent went on 
levcrsl miuions with the RAF. Shortly before the Invasion of 
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France he was in an auto wreck which necessitated the taking ot 
seven stitches in his head. Btil he puWed the stitches out on 
D Day, and after the breakthrough in Normandy attached himself 
to the division of his choice, the Fourth of the First Array, with 
which he saw considerable action at Schnee Eifel, in Luxembourg, 
and in the disaster at Hurtgen Forest. At one point in a battle, 
according to the commanding officer of the division (“I always 
keep a pin in the map for old Ernie Hemingway"), he sv s sixty 
miles in front of anything else in the First Army. Ostensibly a cor- 
respondent he was by now running his own small, informal, but 
effective army — motorized, equipped with "every imaginable" 
German and American weapon, and nearly weighed down with 
bottles and explosives. The history books have it that the French 
liberated ibeir own capital from the Germans, and so they did, 
hut the fact remains that Hemingway and his company of inegu- 
Ian were engaged in a skinDish at the Arc dc Triomphe when 
Lederc's army was at the south bank of the Seine. The writer and 
his troops were soon billeted at the Biu, which they had exclu- 
tlvely liberated. 

The Heroic Hemingway and the Public Hemingway produced 
somehow a Legendary Hemingway, an imaginary person who 
departed from the actual one at some point that is next to impos- 
sible to define. Tliere was something about him that excited 
strange enthusiasms and even stranger antipathies. A good deal 
of what we think we know about him carries an air of having 
been gone over by a press agent. But some facts can be verified. 
In addition to the ones already given, it can be stated that Hem- 
ingway lived most of his last years on a "farm'* called Finca Vigia 
on a hilltop at San Francisco de Paula, nine miles outside Havana; 
that he was generous, extremely perceptive about people, deeply 
and widely read as a student of literature, a bit of a linguist, and 
an expert in navigation, miliury history, and tacUa. It is perhap . 
also relevant to note that he was in some private, unorthodox way 
a convert to Roman Cathollcisni. In view of the personal difficul* 
lies following hts wounding in World War I, it is certainly relevant 
to record the fact that through a rigorous exercise of an impressive 
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recuperation in Milan he wai with the Italian infantry until the 
Annistice. 

After the war, "literally thot to pieces,'’ according to a friend, 
he returned to the United States, his riddled uniform with him. 
Heading for northern Michigan again, he spent a time reading, 
writing, and fishing Then he worked for a while in Canada for 
the Toronto Star, moved temporarily to Chicago, found hiiiuelf 
unhappy with America, mamed, and look off for Paris as a for- 
eign correspondent, employed again by the Toronto S/or. He 
served in this role for some tine, and then settled down in Taris 
to become onee and for all, under the guidance of Gertrude Stein 
and others, awriter. Though It brought IJlile in the way of money, 
his work soon began to attract attention, and The Sun Also R^ses 
made him famous while he was adll ist his twenties. After that 
(imehe had no serious extended financial troubles, and with both 
ciitio and the general public commanded a very wide following 
From other standpoints. Hemingway’s story was one of mixed 
sueceu and failure. His first three marriages — to Hadley Richard- 
son, the mother of his first son. to Pauline Pfeiffer, the mother of 
his second two boys, and to Martha Cellbom, the noveIls(~*^l 
ended In divorce. (His fourth wife was the former Maty Welsh of 
Minnesota— all the other wives came from Sl Louis — whom he 
met in England in 1^4 ) For a long time, the whole span of the 
thirties during which he lived mostly in K»y West, Florida, his 
work did more to advance his rcpuution as sportsman and athlete 
than as a writer of memorable fiction. During the fortin his non. 
literary activities were even more spectacular, and though he pub- 
lished only one book in this period he was very much alive. 'There 
is subject matter for several romantic novels in his World War H 
adventures alone. 

In 1941 he volunteered himself and his fishing boat, the Filer, 
for various projects to the United States Navy, was accepted, 
and for two years cruised off the coast of Cuba with a somewhat 
suicidal plan tor the destruction of U'boats in the area. In >944 
he was in England, and as an acmdited correspondent went on 
several missions with the RAF. Shortly before the Invasion of 
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France he was In an auto wredt whidi nccessiuicd the uking of 
fifty seven stitches In his head. But he pulled the stitches out on 
D Day, and after the breakthrough in Nomiandy attached hmtself 
to the division of his choice, the Fourth of the First Army, with 
which he taw considerable action at Schnee Eifel, in Luxembourg, 
and in the disaster at Hurtgen Forest- At one point in a battle, 
according to the commanding officer of the division ("1 always 
keep a pin in die map for old Ernie Hemingway"), he w s sixty 
miles in front of anything else in the First Anny. Ostensibly a cor- 
respondent he was by now running his own small, informal, but 
effective army — raotorlred, equipped with "every imaginable” 
German and American weapon, and nearly weighed down with 
bottles and explosives. The history books have it that the French 
liberated their own capital from the Germans, and so they did, 
but the fact remains that Hemingway and his company of irregu- 
lars ss’cre engaged in a skirmish at the Arc de Triomphe when 
Leclerc's army was at the south bank, of the Seine. The writer and 
his troops were soon billeted at the Ritt, which they had exclu* 
*ively liberated. 

The Heroic Hemingway and die Public Hemingway produced 
somehow a Legendary Hemingway, an imaginary person who 
departed from the actual one at some point that is next to impos- 
sible to define. There was something about him that excited 
strange enthusiasms and even stranger antipathies. A good deal 
of what we think we know about him carries an air of having 
been gone over by a press agent. But -some facts can be verified. 
In addition to the ones already ghen, it can be stated that Hem- 
ingway lived most of fus last years on a Taim” called Finca Vigia 
onahllliopat San Francisco de Paula, nine miles outside Havana; 
dut he was generous, extremely perceptive about people, deeply 
and widely read as a student of literature, a bit of a linguist, and 
an expert in navigation, mililary history, and lacdcs. It is perhaps , 
also reles-ant to note that he was in some private, unorthodox way 
a coti'en to Roman Catholicism In view of the personal tlifiicul- 
tics following his wounding In World War I. it is certainly relevant 
to record the fact that through a rigotous exercise of an imprcssisc 
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ai h« rrraarleU in A FarnitU to Amu. liii own lif? and rareer 
were for a very long time an exiraonlinary Jllustration of that 
notion He developed hit strength, personal and aesthetic, into 
a truly formidable thing, and the experience of a great many 
people could be called upon to show Uiat the more one knew of 
the man and what he accomplished, the more admiration one was 
likely to hate for him 

But primary attention should go of course to Hemingway the 
writer, not the man — and still less the case history— and there 
is little doubt that his technical aebieveraent has been great. 
Indeed in the view of many people it is his simple, fresh, and 
clean prose style that « his true claim to renown and perma 
nence Those responsible for bestowing the Nobel Price for Litera- 
ture seemed to reflect this view, for in 1954 when he was awarded 
it they cited *^15 powerful style-tomting mastery of the art of 
modem narration ” 

It is of course not true, as has been alleged, that this style 
sprang from nowhere. Actually it had a long evolution, which 
may be said to have begun when Mark Twain svrote the first 
paragraph of his Adventurtt of HuekMerry ftrtn (1884). IVhat 
Twain was trying to do In this novel is very clear. He was trying 
to svriee as an Ameriesn boy might speak -write, that fs. not a 
‘‘literary” English style, but a natural spoken English. Or rather 
a natural spoken American, for Twain was the first man to “write 
American," at least to do it really well. He found a freshness and 
a poetry in that speech whidi have not diminished one particle 
with the passing of the years. It b far too much to Say, as Hem- 
ingway himself once said, that “all modem American literature” 
tomes from that one book, but the book does indeed represent 
the true beginning of a widespread Contemporary American style 
Other writen came between Twain and Hemingway in this 
evolution. It svould be possible to draw up an extraordinary list 
of parallels between the lives and personalities of Hemingway 
and an intervening writer: Stephen Crane Both men began their 
careers very young as reponen, then foreign correspondents Both 
journeyed widely to wan Each was profoundly shocked by the 
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ai tie renurLcd in A FamtU to Arms. Hit own life and career 
were for a very long nine an extraordinary illustration of that 
notion. He developed hit ttnngih. personal and aesthetic, into 
a truly lormidable thing, and the experience of a great many 
(leople could be called u|x>n to thaw that the more one knew of 
the man and what he accomplished, the more admiration one was 
likely to hate for him 

But primary attention should go of course to Hemingway the 
writer, not the man — and still lest the ease history — and there 
is little doubt that hit technical athieveroent has been great 
Indeed in die view of many people ft it hit simple, fresh, and 
clean prose style that ti his true claim to renown and perma- 
nence Those tes(>onsibte for bestowing die N'obel Price for Litera- 
ture seemed to reflect this view, for in 195} when he was awarded 
it they cited “his powerful style-forming mastery of the art of 
modern narration “ 

It it of course not true, at hat been alleged, that this style 
sprang from nowhere. Actually it had a long evolution, which 
may be uid to have begun when Mack Twain wrote the fint 
paragraph of his Adventurer of lluckltberry Finn (1884). What 
Twain was trying to do in thtt novel is very clear. He was trying 
to write at an American boy might speak— write, that is. not a 
“literary" English itylc, but a natural spoken English. Or rather 
a natural spoken Araencan. for Twain was die Erst man to 'Vnte 
American,’’ at least to do it really well. He found a freshness and 
a poetry in that speech which have not diminished one particle 
with the passing of the years. It is far too much to say, as Hem- 
ingway himself once saii that “all modem American literature" 
comes from that one book, but the book does indeed represent 
the tme beginning of a widespread contemporary Amerian style. 

Other svriten came between Twain and Hemingway In this 
evolution. It would be possible to draw up an extraordinary list 
of parallels between the Iivo and personalities of Hemingway 
and an intervening writen Stephen Crane. Both men began their 
careen very young as reporters, then foreign correspondents. Both 
journeyed widely to wan. Each was profoundly shocked by the 
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deaih of hij father; each childliood wa» marred by the experience 
of violence; each man found in warfare an absorbing formaliia* 
tion of violence and an esseniial metaphor for life Eacli tested 
himself against violence and in the end was cited for courage — 
and so on and on. Perliaps alt this helps to account for the fact 
tliat a great many of tlie characteristics of Hemingway's prose — 
iu intensity, its terse, unliterary tone, and many of the features of 
the dialogue, for instances— can be found first, when he is at his 
best, in Crane. (This is a debt which Hemingway also, obliquely, 
acknowledged ) 

Any eSort to write a simple, spare, conuse, and yet repetitive 
prose— clean, free of dich6and ‘‘artful*' synonyms and all but the 
smallest and simplest of words— could and did benefit as well 
from the efforts of Gertrude Stein. In addition, Hemingway's early 
stories show a debt to Sherwood Anderson, and a good many other 
writers seem also to have had at least a small hand in the fomting 
of him. The names F. Scott Fiugerald, Ezra Pound, Ring Lardner, 
Joseph Conrad, Ford Madox Ford, and Ivan Turgenev should 
appear, among others, on any list that pretended to be complete. 

Almost all writers show chetr chief debts in their earliest work. 
In Hemingway's case, however, the situation is complicated by 
the fact (hat eighteen of his earliest stories, and the first draft of 
a Erst novel — the better part of his production for four years — 
were In a suitcase that was stolen from his first wife on a train to 
Lausanne. Thus the material (hat almost certainly recorded the 
most imitative and faltering steps of a person learning a new 
skill is missing, and almost certainly for good. Not missing, how- 
ever, are a few copies of a pamphlet called Three Stories and 
Ten Pormr which he published at Dijon in tgeg, and we must 
settle for this. As the title suggests, Hemingway made his debut, 
a sort of a false start, as a poet. Most of the verse in this volume 
brings to mind the poetry either of Stephen Crane or of Vacbel 
Lindsay, and is without other real interesL The three stories— 
"Up in Michigan," "Out of Season." and "My Old Man"— are on 
the other hand already accomplished performances, and as such 
were reprinted in In Our Time. But they still reveal something 
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anil he smell* ol ilie museunu.** the said. Edmund Wilson dis- 
agreed: "Hemingway should perhapi more than anyone else be 
allowed to escape the common literary fate of being derived from 
other people." And Alfred Kaxin concurred, wnting that he “had 
no basic relation to any prewar culture." 

It seems entirely possible that all of these judgments are wrong. 
Hemingway took a good deal from other writers, but if he smells 
of the museums Mis* Stein's nose was one of the few to detect the 
odor. Like most writers, be went to those who preceded him for 
what hii experience and taste made meaningful and attractive to 
him With the force of hu personality and the skill of his craft he 
made what he borrowed distinctly and undeniably bis own. 

More striking, however, is the extent to which, once Heming- 
way got started, other writers began to make it all theirs. 'There 
IS probably no country in which American books are read whose 
litcTature has been enurely unaffected by Hemingway’s work; in 
his own country we are to conditioned to bis influence that we 
hardly ever nouce it any more On the positive tide be uught 
the values of objectivity and honesty, helped to purify our writing 
of sentimenuliry, literary embellishment, padding, and a tupe^ 
fidal artfulness. Almost tinglchandcd be revitalised the writing 
of dialogue. Kis inSuence bat extended even more pervasively, 
however, to the realms of the subliterary, and here the results, 
through no direct fault of his. have been much less appealing. 
Many wniers, of the “tough-detective school" in particular, dem- 
onstrate what happens when the atutudes and mannerisms which 
have meaning m one novelist ate taken over by others, for whom 
they have rather different meaninp, or none. Violence is the 
meaningful core of Hemingway, but the host of novelists and 
diott story and script writers who have come to mde on him have 
seized a bag of tricks— usually a mixture of toughness and sex, 
with protagonists based on crude misundersundings of one or the 
other— or both— of the heroes. In their hands the meanings either 
are cheap and sordid, or have diluted altogether. 

It is Hemingway's prose stylfe however, that has been most 
imitated, and it is as a styb'st that he commands the most respecL 
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His prose is easily recognized. For the most part it is colloquial, 
characterized chiefiy by a conscientious simplicity of diction and 
sentence structure. The words are normally short and common 
ones and there is a severe economy, and also a curious freshness, 
in their use. As Ford Madox Ford remarked some time ago. in a 
line that is often (and justihably) quoted, the words "strike you, 
each one, as if they were pebbles fetched fresh from a brook." The 
typical sentence is a simple declaratise one, or a couple of these 
joined by a conjunction. The effect it of crispness, cleanness, 
clarity, and a scrupulous care. (And a scrupulous care went into 
the composition; Hemingway worked very slowly and revised 
extensively. He claimed to have rewritten the last page of A Fare- 
well to Arms thirty-nine times, and to have read through the 
manuscript of The Old Mon and the Sea some two hundred times 
before he was finished with it ) 

It is a remarkably unintelleciual style. Evenu are described 
strictly in the sequence in which they occurred; no mind reorden 
or analyzes them, and perceptions come to the reader unmixed 
with comment from the author. The impression, therefore, is of 
intense objectivity: the writer provides nothing but stimuli. Since 
violence and pain are so often the subject matter, it follows that 
a characteristic effect is one of irony or undersuiement The vision 
is narrow, and sharply focused. 

The dialogue is equally striking, for Hemingway had an ear 
like a trap for the accents and mannerisms of human speech; this 
is chiefly why he was able to bring a character swiftly to life. The 
convenation is far from a simple transcription, however, of the 
way people talk. Instead (he dialogue strips speech to an essential 
pattern of mannerisms and responses characteristic of the speaker, 
and gives an illusion of reality that reality itself would not give. 

Nothing in this brief account of the "Hemingway style" should 
seem very surprising, but the purposes, implications, and ultimate 
meanings of this manner of writing are less well recog n ized. 
A style has its own content, and the manner of a distinctive prose 
style has its own meanings. The things that Hemingway's style 
most conveys are the very things he says outright. His style Is as 
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conimunicatne of the conuni as the content itself, and is a large 
and inextricable part of the conienc The strictly disciplined 
controls exerted oxer the hero and Ins nervous system are precise 
parallels to the strictly disciplined sentences The "mindlessness" 
of the style is a reHection and expression of the need to "sioji 
thinking” ivhen thought means remembering the things that up- 
set. The intense simplicity of the prose is a means of saying that 
things must be made simple, or the hero is lost, and m "a uay 
you'll nciertoe ' The economy and narrow focus of the prose con- 
trols the little that can be absolutely mastered The prose is tense 
because the atmosphere in nhich Uie struggle for control takes 
place IS tense, and the tension in the style expresses that fact 
These notions are scarcely weakened by the reminder that the 
style was dexelopcd and perfected in the tame period when the 
author was reorganiting Ins personality alier (he scattering of his 
forces in Italy These efforts were two sides of one efforL Heming 
way once said, m a story called "Fatliers and Sons," that if he 
wrote some things he could get nd of them, ii is equally to the 
point that he wrote them in the style that would get rid of diem. 
The discipline that made the new penonality made the prose 
style that bespoke (he personality. The style is the clear voice of 
the content It was the end. or aim, of (he man, and a goal marvel- 
ously won. It was the means of being the man. An old common- 
place never had more force than here: the style is the man. 

One of the most common criticisms of Hemingway used to be 
that he had wandered loo far from his roots, his traditions, and 
had got lost. People who made this criticism usually said that 
tile author should find a way home to some such tradition as is 
to be found in a novel like Mark Twam's Huckleberry Finn — 
tius one, presumably, because it seems to be by almost unanimous 
consent the most American of all novels This is of course the 
book that Hemingway said all modem American writing comes 
from; the suspiaon is forced on us that someone is confused 

It was the critics who were confused, partly because they missed 
some of the depths and subtleties in both writers. The curious 
iSs 
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truth is iliat if the pattern in Hemingway's work discussed here 
— the pattern of violence, psychological wounding, escape, and 
death— has any validity, then Hemingway never got very far 
from Huckleberry Finn A careful reading of that novel will show 
precisely that pattern. The adventures of Huckleberry Finn and 
of Nick Adams are remarkably of a piece. "It made me so sick 1 
most fell out of the tree," says Huck of his exposure to the 
Grangerford>Shepherdson feud. "1 ain't a-going to tell all that 
happened. ... I wished 1 hadn't ever come ashore that night 
to see such things — lots of tiroes 1 dream about them.” 

There is so much either hilarious or idyllic in the novel about 
this boy that we are easily but mistakenly diverted from the spill 
of blood that gives the book a large part of its meaning and 
deeply aSecU Huck. Life on the Mississippi around 1845 could 
be gory, and Twain based his novel largely on experiences he him- 
self had undergone as a boy, or had known mtimately of, and liad 
never quite got over. (\Ve know, for instance, that he witnessed 
four murders.) A lot of this experience found its way into die book, 
and it 11 impossible to understand the novel completely with- 
out seeing what all this violence results in Hut the results are clear: 
Huck's overexpoiurv to violence finally wounds him. £ach cpi* 
sode makes a mark, and each matk leaves a scar. Every major 
episode in the novel, with the exceptions only of the rather irrele- 
vant Toro fiawyer scenes at the beginningand conclunon, ends in 
violence, in physical brutality, and usually in death. All along 
the way are bloodshed and pain, and there are thirteen separate 
corpses. Tlie eScet of all this, and the only cSect that u relevant 
to the main plot, is that it serves to wound Huck Finn. Either 
tortured with nightmares or unable to sleep at all ("1 couldn't, 
somehow, for thinking”), he is "made sick" by — among oilier 
things— the tlioughl of a nun left alone to drown, by the sale of 
some colored servants, and by the ikparture of the Duke and the 
King, tarred, feathered, and astraddle a rail. In addition he is 
becoming disgiuted with mankind in generak Exposed to more 
bloodshed, drow-ning, and sudden death than he can iiandle. he it 
himsell their casualty. And from Ids owm experience Nfark Twain 
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could make ilie prediction Hucfc isn't ever going to gC* 
them 

Here, transparently, is the pattern of violence and psyc^tolog*’ 
cal stoundingue have been reading in Hemingway. The rc^t of it, 
the elements of escape and death, though m part submci'S^d in 
symbolism, are also demonstrable in the same book Huck'# whole 
journey is of course made up of a senes of escapes — escapes for 
the most part down a mighty and deeply mysterious rivcr. His 
strange journey down the glamorous Mississippi, blurred, mythic. 
and wondrously suggestive, becomes m die end a supremel/ effort- 
less flight into a dark and silciii unknown Symbolically Huck 
escapes more than he is aware of. and into something whicli — if 
this were literal and not metaphorical — he could not return from. 
Over and over again his silent, eHortless, nighttime dep^tute* 
down the black and mighty stream compel us In the ehd they 
transport us from a noisy, pa/nfuf. and difficult life to th^ safety 
of ihelast escape of all. In theend as well. Twain is forced m drop 
Huck and to turn the story over to Toro Sawyer The reason is 
not hard ta Huck gtowts loo hot. vn handle. K 
boy, tortured by the terror he has witnessed and been through, 
afflicted with insomnia and bad dreams, and voluntarily d'S'o^ced 
from die society in which he had grown up, Huck could no longer 
be managed by a man who had not solved his own compilations, 
many of which he had invested in the boy. VVliat the author did 
not realize was that m hU journey by water he had been hinting 
at a solution all along an excessive exposure to violence and death 
produced first a compulsive fasdiuiion with dying, and Anally 
an ideal symbol for it. 

Tlie parallel is complete. In both Huck and Nick, Hemifl£way's 
generic hero, we have a sensitive, rather passive but courageous 
and masculine boy, solitary and out of doors, who is dissatis- 
fied with respeciabib'ty, chiefly ai represented by a Bible-<l“°‘*"f 
woman of the haute. Ea<h nut* away from home. “Home" in 
both cases— S l Petersburg or itosihem Michigan — was a place 
of violence and pain, but though it was easy to flee the rf^pccta- 
bility, oS on their ou-n both boys came up against brutality 
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harder than e%er. Bodi were hurt by it and both ended by rebel- 
ling utterly against a society that sponsored, or permitted, such 
horror Nick decides that he is not a patriot, and makes his own 
peace with the enemy; Huck decides that he will take up wicked- 
ness, and go to hell. He lights out Cor the territory, the hero for 
(oreign lands. Huck and Nick are very nearly twins. Two of our 
most prominent heroes, Huck and the Hemingway hero, are cas- 
ualties whom die '‘knowledge of evil," which Americans are com- 
monly said to lack, has made tick. 

This theme of the boy shattered by the world he grows up In 
is a variation on one of the most ancient of all stories, and one 
of the greatest of all American stones, which relates the meeting 
of Innocence and experience. It was a pnmary theme of our first 
professional man of letters, Charles Brockden Brown, and it has 
run through our literature ever since In the latter half of the 
nineteenth century it was related at what might be called the very 
polei of our national experientt— on the frontier and in Europe 
— and with the steady How of travelers abroad it was primarily 
in Europe that the drama of the meeting of youth and age was 
enacted. Here developments of the theme ranged alt die way from 
comic and crude accounts of innocenu abroad to the subtleties of 
Hawthorne and James, with their piaures of American visiton 
under the impact of the European soda] order. 

The story is a great American story not only because it is based 
on the experience of every man as he grows up but also on the 
particular and peculiar history of the country. Once we were fully 
discovered, established, and unified we began to rediscover the 
world, and this adventure resulted in our defining ourselves in 
the light of people who did not seem, to us or to them, quite like us. 

The stories of Huck Finn and the Hemingway hero share this 
general theme, for they tell again what happens when innocence, 
or a spontaneous virtue, meets with something not at all itself. 
But they are variations on the theme. The traveling comedians in 
Europe made spectacles of their ignorance, but usually had the 
last laugh. The more serious pilgrims were usually enriched at 
their pain, but showed up well in the process, often displaying a 
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promising world since Eden, were part of a seduction that went 
bad and should have ended at the doctor’s. This is not a story 
that we believe literally, of course No myth is to be taken literally 
or we would not, nowadays, call it a myth. But m a figurative 
way. On a meiaphoncal level, one suspects that we believe some- 
thing of this sort about our expencoce m the world. 

It rcmaips to say something about Hemingway's world — the 
world his experience caused his imagination to create in books. 
It 15 , of course, a very limited world that we are exposed to 
through him. It is, ultimately, a world at war— war either literally 
as armed and calculated conflict, or figuratively as marked every- 
where with violence, potential or present, and a general hostility. 
The people of this world operate under such conditions — of 
apprehension, emergency, stiS-lipped fear, and pleasure seized in 
haste — as arc imposed by war. Resiricied griinly by the urgencies 
of war, their pleasures are limited pretty much to those the senses 
can communlcaite, and their morality is a harshly pragmatic aSair; 
what's nicral is what you feel good after. Related to this is the 
code, summariting the virtues of the soldier, the ethic of wartime. 
The activities of esape go according to the rules of sport, which 
make up the code of the amisuce, the temporary, peacetime 
modification of the rules of war. 

Hemingway's world is one in which things do not grow and 
bear fruit, but explode, break, decompose, or are eaten away. It 
is saved from total misery by visions of endurance, competence, 
and courage, by what happiness the body can give when it is not 
in pain, by interludes of love that cannot outlast the furlough, 
by a pleasure in the countries one can visit, or fish and himt in, 
and the caf^ one can sit in, and by very little else. Hemingway's 
characters do not "mature" in the ordinary sense, do not become 
"adulL" It is impossible to picture them in a family circle, going 
to the polls to vote, or making out their income tax returns. It is 
a very narrow world. It is a vrorld seen through a crack in the 
wall by a man pinned down by gunfire. The vision is obsessed 
by violence, and insists that we honor a stubborn preoccupation 
with the profound significance of inolence in our time. 
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We may argue the ytter inadequacy of the world Hemingt*ay 
refracted and re-created; indeed we should protest against it. 
It is not the world we wish to Iite in. and we usually believe that 
actually we do not live «n it. But if we choose to look back over 
our time, what essential facts can we stack against the facts of 
violence, evil, and death? We remeniber countless "minor'' wars, 
and two tremendous ones, and prepare for the day when we may 
be engaged in a holocaust beyond which we cannot see anything. 
We may argue against Hemingway's world, but we should not 
find it easy to prove that it is not the world we have been living in. 

It is still too early to know which of all the worlds our writers 
offer will be the one we shall sum out to have lived in It all 
depends on what happens and you never know at the time. 
"Peace m our tioe," however, was Hemingway's obscure and 
ironic prophecy, stated at the start and stuck to. Frum the be* 
ginning his e)es were focused on what may turn out decades hence 
to have been the mam show. With all his obvious limiutioni. it 
is possible that he said many of the truest things of our age truly, 
and this is such stuff as immortalities are made on. 
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Thxmas Wolfe 


'T'iiomas Wolfe grappled in (rmmted and demonic fury 
with what he called “the strange and bitter miracle o£ hfe/’ a 
miracle which he saw in patterns o{ oppotius. The elements o( 
Ule and o( an seem to have existed for him as a congener of con- 
tradictions, and he could not undentand a thing until its negation 
had been brought forth. The setting down of these opposites is 
the most obvious single characteristic of his work, the significant 
parts of whidi are four vast novels, seven short novels, two colleo 
tions of short stories, and an essay in criudsm — all fragments of 
an incomplete whole, only the most shadowy outlines of which 
are discernible. 

Even the titles of his books— Eooik Homevard, Angel, with 
its suggestion of near and far; Of Time and ike River, From 
Death lo Morning; The Web end the Rock; You Can't Go Home 
Again, with its idea of home and exile; The Hills Beyond, with 
its suggestion of movement, of extension — leflect this view of 
experience. So do his geographical oppositions— South and North, 
country and dty. plain and "enfabled rock,” America and Eu- 
rope — and the conmsung pairs into which be regularly grouped 
his characters— father and mother, Jew and Gentile, South and 
North Carolinian, poor and rich, true artist and aesthete. Wolfe’s 
vision of himself carried the same pattern of oppositions; in The 
Web and the Rock Esther Jack sums up the autobiographical 
hero witli these words: “He has the face of a demented angel . . . 
and there is madness and darkness and evil in his brain. He is 
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more cruel than death, and more lotcJy than a flower. His heart 
was made for loie, and it » full of hate and darkness." 

There is also a basic conflict of themes in ^Volfe'5 work. He 
declared, "1 have at last discosered my osvn America. . . . And I 
shall wreak out my vision of this life, this way, this world and this 
America, to the top of my bent, to the height of jny ability, but 
with an unswerving dcsotion, miegnty and purity of purpose." 
He saw himself as one with Walt Whitman, Mark Twain, and 
Sherwood Anderson, whom he called "men who have seen Amer- 
ica with a poet's vision.” The "epic impulse," the desire to define 
in fiction the American character and to typify the American ex- 
perience, was obsessively present in his work Vet another theme, 
contradictory but equally persistent in his work, was loneliness 
and the isolation of the incoiniiiunicable self In a major sense, his 
subject matter was himself, his self-diKOvery and his groping t> 
ward sell knowledge: his forte was the lyrical expression of per- 
sonal emotion and the rhetorical expmsion of personal attitudes. 
Aside from Whitman, no other major American wnter ever cele- 
brated himself at such length, with such intensity, or with to great 
a sense of his own importance as Wolfe did The private self and 
tiie public seer were roles that he was never quite able to harmo- 
nize, and yet he persisted m playing them both 
This fundamental concern with opposites is reflected in Wolfe's 
literary style itself — in the balanced antitheses that abound in his 
writing, in his shocking juxtaposition of images, in his use of 
contradictory phrases, such as "changeless change,” "splendid and 
fierce and weak and strong and foolish," "of wandering forever 
and the earth again," and "the web and the rock." In fact, Wolfe 
was a writer with two distinctive and contrasting styles. On one 
level he wrought with lyrical intensity a web of sensuous images 
capable of evoking from his readers a response almost as intense 
as that resulting from direct experience Of American writers in 
this century, Ernest Hemingway is Wolfe's only equal at the evoc- 
ative representation of the physical world through images so 
startlingly direct that they seem to rub against the reader's raw 
nerve ends. Wolfe said, "The qnality of my memory is character- 
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ized, I believe, m a more than ordinary degree by the intensity of 
its sense impressions, its power to evoke and bring back the odors, 
sounds, colors, shapes, and feel of things with concrete vividness.” 
At its best his style was superbly suited for transferring this con- 
crete vividness to the reader. 

Yet \Volfe was seldom content to let the scene or the senses speak 
for themselves; rather, he felt an obligation to define the emotion 
which he associated with the scene and to suggest a meaning, a 
universality, a significance through rhetorical exhortation. The 
resulting passages are marked by extravagant verbal pyrotechnics 
— by apostrophe, by mcantauon. by exhortation, by rhapsodic 
assertion, and, all too often, by rant and bombasL The lyric style 
evokes in the reader the ineffable emouon called forth in VYoIfe 
by the scene; then the rhetorical assexuon attempu to utter the 
ineffable and to articulate the transcendent aspects of the scene 
which Wolfe fears that the reader otherwise may miss. While 
passages in this second style often succeed magni&cently in lifting 
the reader with their cadenced chanu to glimpse Wolfe's ultimate 
visions, it is also urue that such passages sometimes degenerate 
into dithyrambic incantations that become strident, false, and 
meaningless. Few wnten have been so clearly at the same tune 
both the masters and the slaves of language. 

The same contrasts are apparent in the structural qualities of 
Wolfe’s ffciian. On the level of dramatic scene, fully realised and 
impacted with immediacy, Wolfe could construct magnificently. 
Single episodes of his work, published separately as short stories, 
are powerful narrative units. "The Child by Tiger," first a short 
story in the Saturday Evening Pott and later an episode in The 
Web and the Rock, is a clear example; so are “Only the Dead 
Know Brooklj-n," "The Lost Boy," and "An Angel on the Porch.” 
In the middle length of the short novel he worked with perhaps 
his greatest effectiveness. He produced seven pieces in this middle 
length, all of (hem originally published in magazines as independ- 
ent entities, although five were later fragmented and distributed 
through the full length novels. They include The Web of £arlh, 
in a structural sense his most completely successful work; .4 Pot~ 
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trail of Bascom Hauike, which was Uur fragmented and discnb- 
uted through Of Time and the Rtver as a portrait of Bascotn 
Pentland. whose theraaucoiganuation as a microcosm 

which he later expanded into Of Time and the River', and The 
Parly at Jack's, which, m an expanded form, was incorporated 
into Kou Can't Go Home A^in These short novels represent 
strong dramatic and narrative wnting. rich in subject matter, 
firm in control, often objective in point of view. 

Furthermore, Wolfe projected ambitious plans for hu books. 
Out of the experiencci which were to be the i&atnial of his fiction 
he wished to weave a myth of his name land, an embodiment of 
its nature and its spinL At a time when the American enue was 
just beginning to be concerned with the newer concepts of myth, 
Wolfe wrote, in the manuscript later published as the utle piece 
of The Hills Beyond: "The Myth is founded on extorted fact: 
wrenched frotn the context of ten thousand days. . ■ For it ft 
not a question of having faith, or lack of >t It is a simple fact of 
teeing." In order to contain and define this mythic aspect of human 
experience, NVoUe sought in old myths and m fable, at well at 
in the structure of his own expenence, the enclosing fonn for his 
utterance. Of Time and the Rivet in one of lU earlier projecuont 
was to be called Antaeus, and its characters were to syTObolize 
Heracles, Poseidon, Gaea, Helen. Demcter, Kionos, Rhea, Orestes. 
Faustus, Telemachus, Jason. After outlining the proposed plot iA 
a letter to Maxwell £. Perkins, his editor, he wrote: "Now, don't 
get alarmed at all diis and think I'm writing a Greek myth. All of 
this is never mentioned once the story gets under way. but ... it 
gives the most magnificent plot and unity to my book." Such proj- 
ecu are one of the staples of Wolfe's correspondence with the edi- 
tors at Senbnet's and at Harper's and svith his agent. 

Yet, in sharp contrast to the dramatic power in individual 
scenes and the magnificent and mythic (cope in plan, the realiied 
larger units of his work show a formlessness and plotlessness that 
have bafSed and perplexed the critic of Wolfe since he first pub- 
luhed a novel. The scruciure of his works, at least on the surface, 
seems to be the simple chronological pattern of his own life, their 
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incidenu those participated in or witnessed. Scholars and critics 
hate explored the close relauonship o£ Wolfe’s work to his life, 
and they have found that, despite his frequent disclaimers that 
his work is no more autobiographical tlian that of other novelists, 
the use of direct experience and the representation of actual per- 
sons and events are very great m tus no\eU Floyd C Watkins, 
who examined Wolfe's use of materials drawn from his home 
town, Asheville, concluded, "there ate many more than 300 char- 
aaers and places mentioned by name or described in Look Home- 
ward, ifngel, and probably ihete is not an entirely hetitious 
person, place, or incident in the whole noiel.” Wolfe's disarming 
statement, "Dr. Johnson remarked that a man would turn over 
half a library to make a single book, in the same way, 3 novelist 
may turn over half the people in a town to make a single hgure 
in his novel." is no defense at all when the people of the town 
are merely represented under the thinnest and most transparent 
disguises, and when the changes in name are as slight as "Chapel 
Hill" to "Pulpit iiiU." “Raleigh” to "Sydney.” "Woodfin Street" 
to “Woodson Street," or "Reuben Rawb” to "Ralph Rolls." Hu 
father's name is changed from "W. O. Wolfe” to “W. O. Gant," 
his mother’s from "£liza Westall Wolfe" to "Eliza Pentland 
Gant," his brother’s from "Ben VfoUe" to "Ben Cant.’* 

Wolfe's artistic method was a combination of realistic repre- 
sentation and romantic dedaiation; and it seems to have reflected 
accurately a contradictory— or perhaps double— view of the na- 
ture of art. On one hand, he was committed to the detailed, exact, 
accurate plauring of the actual world— committed to such an 
extent that he found it hard to represent anything that he had 
not personally experienced. On the other hand, his view of the 
nature and function of art vras essentially that of the nineteenth- 
century Romantic poets and criUo> 

In one sense this aesthetic view was a natural outgrowth of his 
education. Six teachers had major influences on Wolfe, and five 
of them were clear-cut tomanucs. Margaret Roberts, who Uught 
him for four years in a boys' preparatory school, made an indeli- 
ble impression upon him with her love for the English poets: Mrs. 
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Roberu, represented in Look Hommard, Angel as Margaret Leon- 
ard, itUed the boy with a conesponding lo^e oC Worchwoiih, 
Burns, Coleridge, Herrick, Carew. Jonson, Shakespeare, Poe. Haw- 
thorne, Melville, and Scott. At the Ujiivcttuy o£ North Carolina 
he studied under Horace Williams, a philosophy professor whom 
he represented as Vergil Weldon and whom he called "Hegel in 
the Cotton Belt" Williams, who was a mystic, taught him a 
rather loose form of the Hegelian dialectic, in which a concept, or 
thesis, inevitably generates lu opposite, or antithesis, and the in- 
teraction of the two produces a new concept, or synthesis. He also 
studied under Frederick Koch, who was beginning hts work with 
the Carolina Playmakers and was encouraging his students to 
write folk plays, finding and underscoring the strange in the com- 
monplace. Wolfe's first successful literary efforts were one-act plays 
written for Koch and produced by the Playmakers with WoU* 
acting m them- At Chapel Hill he was also greatly influenced by 
the teaching of the Spetisenan scholar Edwin A- Greenlaw and 
by his iheonei of the inseparable lelationship of "literature and 
life." At Harvard an important influence was John Livingston 
Lowes, who was writing The Rood to Xanadu while Wolfe was 
a graduate student in his classes and whose view of the nature 
of Colendge's iraaginauon remained for Wolfe until bis death 
a truthful picture of the workings of the artist's nu'nd. At Har- 
vard, too, he was influenced by George Pierce Baker, famous as 
the director of the "47 AVotkshop" in drama, although he later 
broke with Baker, at least partially as a result of dissatisfaction 
with the brittle and essentially anti-romantic views of students 
whom Baker applauded. 

The marked ronuntidsm of hts aesthetic theory, with its pro- 
nounced distrust of almost all fonns of intellectualism and its 
emphasis on the expression of the artist's feelings as the highest 
objective of a work of art, was at a polar extreme from the view 
Wolfe later developed of the novelut as national prophet obli- 
gated to represent the soda] scene; and his own novels are caught 
between the tug of the representation of the nation and the ex- 
pression of the self. 
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Wolfe’s tendency to sec and to express tilings in terms o! oppo- 
sitions may have been learned at the feet of Horace Williams; it 
IS possible that, as some cnucs have asserted, it represented a 
failure of his mind adequately to grapple with the problems be 
fore it; certainly it was, to some exteat, an expression of his south- 
ern qualities, for the typical native of the soutlicm states is 
fascinated by paradox, enamored of ambiguity, devoted to the 
particular and the conaete, and, althouglv a dreamer of grandi- 
ose dreams, seldom the articulator of effective larger structures 
The men of Wolfe's region were, hfce IVbffe hinuetf, caught be- 
tween the romantic view of their own past and the realistic fact 
of their present poverty. And over the years they luve proved 
tbetnselves capable of living with unresolved coniradicUons. Yet 
Thomas Wolfe was marked almost from his birth by certain 
unique paradoxes, which Conned a peoiliar aspect of his life, and 
therefore an ineviuble aspect of hu autobiographic an. 

Thomas Wolfe was bom in Asheville, North Carolina, which 
he was to call Altamont and Idbya Hill in his noveb, on Octo- 
her 5, tpoa He was, therefore, a toaihencT, yet his native suie 
in igoo was in the midst of its espousal of the Populist movement 
that has left a heritage of liberalism in educational, social, and 
economic matters quite different from that in most of the rest of 
the South. Furdicrmore. tVolfe came from a mountain town far 
remotedfronieven tiiedreamof aSouthof call white columns and 
banjo-strtunming darkies, a town whids was soon to be caught 
in a real estate fever and go on a middle-class speculative binge, 
keyed, as Wolfe lamented, to Yankee materialism and dollar greed. 
In You Can't Co Home Again hedesoibcd that binge and iu pain- 
ful afcermaib in conaeating deui). it would have been hard lo 
(md a soutbera tovm more thoroughly middle class than Ashe- 
ville in the years of NVoKe’s childhood; yet it was a town still of 
iu region, usling on its tongue the bitterness of defeat, the sharp 
sting of southern poverty, and the acrid flavor of racial injusiice. 
This middle-ciasi world was his particular subject throughout his 
career, although he quahfled iu customary "booster" opiimiua by 
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ihe more pessimistic approach natural to a poverty stricken region 
still consaous~as no other part of America is — of defeaL 
His laoiber was Julia Eluabetb Westall Wolfe, a nieiober of a 
mountain clan memorialized by her son as the "iime-devounng" 
Joyners and Pentlands, and she symbolized for lum the protean 
texture of the South, which was always feminine in ins view, “the 
dark, ruined Helen of his blood " The Westalls were people of 
some prominence in their region, men and women of medium 
standing in Asheville and its endrcling hills. His mother had been 
a schoolteacber and a book saleswoman before she became the 
third vife of William Oliver Wolfe, a native of Pennsylvania. 
W O Wolfe was a stonecutter by profession, owning his otvn 
business, arid he was a powerful man of groat gusto, vast appe- 
tites, and a torturing need to assert himself vividly against bis 
drab world. Wolfe's represeniaiions of his parents as Eliza and 
W. O Gant are among bis greatest portraits, and their chance 
meeting and marriage in a southern hill town were central to h>i 
view of the "bitter mystery" of hit life. He opens his first novel. 
Look Homeward, Angel, with a speculation on "that dark miracle 
of chance which makes new magic m a dusty world" and sym- 
bolizes it through “A destiny that leads . . . from Epsom into 
Peniuylvania, and thence into the hills that shut in Altamont,*' 
He saw Eugene Gant, the hero of that novel, as "the fusion of 
two strong egotisms. Eliza's in'>rooding and Cant's expanding 
outvvarJ." 

Thomas was the youngest of the Wolfes' eight children, of whom 
two di«d in infancy. During his childhood his mother bought a 
boardinghouse and moved into it, taking Thomas and his brother 
Ben with her and leaving W. O Wolfe and their daughter Afabcl 
in the old house. C^he other two sons and a daughter were no 
longer living at home.) Wolfe’s childhood was spent in a family 
divided between two home esublishments, with itinerate board- 
ers as his closest companions, except for his brother Ben, whom 
he idolized and whose death left upon Thomas’ spirit a s«r that 
never healed. Wolfe regarded himself in later life as "Cod'i Lonely 
Man,” and he attributed that loneliness to the experiences of his 
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childhood. In 1933 he wrote h>s sister, “I think I learned about 
being alone when I was a child about eight ^ears old and I ihnk 
Uiat 1 base known about it ever since.” 

He attended public school until he was elescn, then he entered 
a small private school operated by Mr and Mrs. J. M. Koberts 
Wolle was a bright and peirepme boy. and dunng the four ^ears 
he spent at the Roberts' school he was almost totally absoibed in 
learning. At the age o£ hltcen — three years ahead of his contem 
poraries — he entered the Unnenity of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, the only one of his family to reach that educational level 

At the time he entered it. the unnenity was undergoing the 
changes that converted it from a leisurely undergraduate liberal 
arts college inco a university engaged m research and graduate 
instruction and that made it the focal point of the New South 
movement, the center of southern liberalism Once more the south 
cm boy was caught up in the fabric of change, confronted by the 
oppositions of the old and the new. In the university Wolfe proved 
to be a good student and a "big roan on the campus." being active 
In debate, publications, and fraternities, as v.e11 as working with 
the PJayroakerx He was graduated at the age of twenty, vrith an 
urge to study further and the desire 10 become a playwright. 

Borrowing from his mother against his anticipated share in his 
father'* esuie, WoUc went to Harvard, where he studied for three 
years, and earned the Master of /\ns degree in English literature. 
But die central inicrcsiof his Harvard years was in the ‘_'f7 Work- 
shop” in drama and die furtherance of his projected career as 
a playwtighL The picture he paints of die Worksliop in Of 
Time and the Jliver is a satiric attack on pretension and lifeless 
acsihetidsra, aldiough his portrait of Professor Baker as "Profes- 
sor Haldicr” (in the original notes for die novel he tud called 
liim "Butcher”), vshile tainted vmh malice, is still drav*n v.iih 
respecL 

Although teachers as eminent a* Jrfm Livingston Lov»cs praised 
NVolfe's “very distinct ability” as a sdioUr, he had chosen play- 
vsTiting for his career, and be vainly tried his lortunei peddling 
his plays in New York City in the fall of ig*5 before he auepteil 
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appomimcnt as instructor in English at New York University in 
January 19*4 Wolfe uughi at the university, satirically repre- 
sented as the School of Utility Cultures in Of Time and the River, 
intermittently until the spring of 1930 During this period he made 
several European tours, met and had a violent love aSair with 
Mn Aline Bernstein, a scene and costume designer seventeen 
years his senior and a roamed woman with two children. She is 
the "Esther Jack" of his later novels. 

It was in London in the autumn of igrS that Wolfe began com- 
muting to paper in the fonn of a huge novel the steadily accelerat- 
ing flood of his childhood mcroones The mounting manuscript 
bore the stamp of the immersion in Iiierature and poetry which 
had been a major clement of Wolfe’s life up to that point, but 
above all it bore, by his own testimony, the mark of Joyce’s Ulys- 
tes Discernible m it too were traces of H C. Wells and Sinclair 
Lewis, When he returned to New York, he continued the writing 
of the book, while his love affair with Mrs Bernstein waxed and 
waned and waxed again. Both have left records of the affair. Mrs 
Bernstein in The Journey Down, an autobiographical novel, and 
Wolfe in The IVeb and the Rock The exact measure of Mrs 
Bernstein's influence in disciplining Wolfe’s monumental flow of 
memory, energy, and words into the form which Look Homeward, 
Angel had uken by its completion in first draft in March 19*8 u 
a matter of debate but it was certainly greaL The manuscript of 
the book was complcie, in any case, when, after a violent quarrel 
with Mrs Bernstein, Wolfe went again to Europe in July, leaving 
ilvvith an agent When be returned to New York in January 19*9 
it was to find a letter from Maxwell E. Perkins, editor of Charles 
Scribner s Sons, publishers, expressing an interest in the novel, if 
It could "be worked into a form publishable by us." 

Wolfe renewed the affair with Mn. Bernstein, to whom Look 
Homeward, Angel is dedicated, and worked desperately to 
and arrange the material of his manuscript into a publishable 
book. In lU original form. Look Homeward, Angel was the de- 
tailed and intense record of the ancestry, birtJi, diildhood, ado- 
lescence, and youth of Eugene Gant. It began with a ninety pag« 
inS 
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sequence on Eugene'* father's life, and it concluded wlien, aiier 
Eugene's graduation front college, he discovers, in an imaginary 
conversation vriih Uie ghost of his brother, iliat “I'ou arc your 
world," and, leaving home, "turns his eye* upon the distant soar- 
ing ranges." Perkins insiitcd on the deletion of the historical 
opening, on Uie removal of tome extraneous material, and on 
minor rearrangemenu, but the novel uhen it was puhlishcci on 
Octo'ber i8, igtg, probably had undergone little more editorial 
supervision than long manuscripts by exuberant but talented first 
novelists generally undergo. As it was to work out, Look Home- 
ward, dnget was more unqualifiedly Wolfe’s m conception, writ- 
ing, arrangement, and execution than any other work of long 
fiction that was ever to be published under his name. 

Its lyric intensity and its dramatic power were immediately rec- 
ognized and hailed; even before Sinclair Lewis, in accepting the 
Nobel Prize in 1930, praised him highly, Wolfe was recogni»d as 
a figure to be reckoned within the literary world. His native Ashe- 
ville paid him the tribute of being collectively indignant at the 
portrait of Itself in the novel. A novelistic career of great promise 
was launched, and \Volfe, who had hungered for fame, suddenly 
found that he didn’t want it. Not only were the members of his 
family hurt and the people of Asheville angry, but he also felt the 
obligation of producing a second work that represented an ad- 
vance over the fine. This proved to be one of the major struggles 
of his life. 

He resigned from New York University, ended the affair with 
Mrs. Bernstein, and went to Europe for a year on a Guggenheim 
fellowship. Wlien he returned to America, he established himself 
in an apartment in Brooklyn and took up the lonely vigil with 
himself and his writing which he desenbes in The Story of a Novel 
and portrays in You Can't Go Home /fgain. Before Look Home- 
ward, Angel v^ras published, he had begun planning the new novel 
and writing parts of it. During the lonely years in Brooklyn, he 
struggled in growing desperation to produce the second book. The 
short novel A Portrait of Bascom Hawke in 1932 shared a short 
novel contest prize of $5000 offered by 5cn6ner*s Magazine. An- 
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olher short novel. The Web of Earth, was written and published 
in Smbnefs Magaune during the early Brookl>n yean. A reminis- 
ccnce of her life by Eliza Gant, The Web of Earth u one of his 
most suoxssful pieces ol worL Nowhere else does the Joycean 
inOuence on Wolfe find as direct and as satisfying an expression 
as It does here. 

The success of these two short novels encouraged Wolfe to con- 
tinue to work in this form, and between igja and 1954 he pro- 
duced Death the Proud Brother, which was repnnted in from 
Death to Morning; Boom Town, which appears in greatly modi- 
fied form in Eou Can’i Go Home Again; and No Door. Scribner’s 
planned at one time in 1934 to issue No Door as a separate vol- 
ume, but the short novel was finally broken into two parts and 
published in Senfiner'j Magaune as "No Door” and 'The House 
of the Far and Lost." The work was first pubhslied in iu compJeu* 
short novel form in igOo in The Short Novell of Thomai Wotfe. 
However, Wolfe's accomplishment in this work was by no means 
lost, for the thematic structure which he evolved m No Door be- 
came the model which he followed in organizing Of Time end 
the /liver. 

Despite ihe fact that Wolfe was living almost entirely on the 
raUicr slender proceeds from the sale to magazines of his short 
stories and his short novels, when he was approached by a repre- 
sentative of Metro-Coldwyn Mayer about the (lossibility of his 
doing motion picture wiiiingatjiooo to Jisooa week, he declined 
It on die grounds that he had "4 lot of books to wTite." 

He was struggling with a vast novel, to be entitled "Tlie Octo- 
ber Fair,” which would be in at least four volumes and would 
have a time span from IheCivil War tutlie present, with hundreds 
of characters and a new protagonist, David Ilawke, rcpl.iting Eu- 
gene Oani. Maxwell Perkins was working wiih him every night 
and on v^'cckcmls in an atirmpi to give the new work an aaept- 
able sirniiure and symmetry. It is difficult to separate m Wolfe's 
leiten what 11 defeiiubie pidgnwni based on fact and what 11 >1'* 
frenzied product of his febiile imagination; yet, if his venioni are 
10 be uuvied even in miimr part. Maxwell Perkins had a iruly 
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major role to play in the loiimulaijon ol his secontl novel It was 
Perkins, Wolfe said, who suggested what Wolfe took to be the 
theme of the new novel, “the search for a father.” Seemingly it 
was Perkins who turned him back to Eugene Gant and away from 
David Hawke; it was Perkins who discouraged his attempts at 
formulations of his vision oI America in other lenns than those 
of the autobiographical “apprenticeship novel,” for Wolfe had 
worked out a number of elaborate schemes for his new novel. And 
it was Perkins who insisted that Of Ttme and the Rit/er was ready 
to be published and in 1955 sent it to the printers despite Wolfe’s 
protest. 

Of Ttme and the Rtver was a mammoth book, continuing the 
chronicle of Eugene Gant's sensibility. It opens as he leaves Alu- 
mont for Harvard, follows him there, to New York City where he 
teacltes in the School of Utility Cultures, to Europe, where he be* 
pns the writing of a novel and has a frustrating love affair with 
a girl turned Ann, and concludes as he meets Esther on the boat 
back to America. Look Homeward, Angel, although it had lacked 
the traditional novelistlc structure, had a certain unity through its 
wncentrau'on on a family, a mountain town, and a way of hfe. 
In reading it one was caught up in the sharp impressions of youth 
and somehow rushed along to that moment ol self-realization with 
which it ended. Of Time and the River had less plot, more intro- 
spection, less structural cohesion, more rhetoric. Large segments 
of the book exist without thematic or plot relevance: some of the 
best scenes and most elective portraits seem to be dramauc in* 
irusions; and it is only when one knows the rest of the story as 
it is revealed in The IFeb and the Rock that one is able to appre- 
ciate the climactic significance of the meeting with Esther with 
which the book doses. 

That Uiese events have meaning for \VotIc beyond their merely 
personal expression — indeed, that Eugene Cant u in an unde- 
fined way the generic Everyman of ^Vhiunan’i poems or the racial 
hero of the national epic— one senses from the amount of rhetori- 
cal exinpolation by which the hero becomes one with the world, 
hi* experiences one with the iMioaal experience. Sometimes the 
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rhetoric is tvonderfulJy handled. Indeed. Of Time and the Hiver 
IS unusually rich in Wolfe'* "poeuc passages,” but the organita- 
tion of the materials of the story so that tJiey speak a national 
myth through self suffiaent acuon is not attempted with any con- 
sistency in the book 

It was greeted with mixed reactions Many luiled it as a ful- 
fillment of the earnest given by Look Homeward, Angeh but its 
formlessness, its tack of story, and its rhapsodic extravagance were 
also inescapable, and the really serious critical questions which 
have been debated about Wolfes work ever since were fine dearly 
expressed about this novel These questions are whether it is le- 
gitimate in ficuon to subsutute autobiography and reponing for 
creation, whether rhetorical asscruon. however poetic, can be an 
acceptable rubsuiute for dramaac representation; whether rm- 
mediacy can ever be properly bought at the expense of aesthetic 
distance, and, inevitably, what constitute* fonn. 

In the fall of 1935 a group of stories and tkeieiies originally 
written as paru of the novel but published in periodical* and ex* 
duded front the eoispleied work was assembled and published 
under the title From Death to Afoming. This volume, which was 
attacked by the ctiua when it appeared and which sold poorly, 
ha* never received the attention it deserves. The stories reprinted 
in it are extremely uneven in quality, but they show Wolfe as a 
serious experimenter in ficuon. His mastery of the short and mid- 
dle forms of ficuon. is demonstrated here in such work* as Death 
the Proud Brother, "Only the Dead Know Brooklyn," "In the 
Park,” and The JVeb oj Earth. That the book would uke a 
critical pounding Wolfe knew, but he said, "I believe that as good 
wriung as I have ever done is in th«s book.” The judgment is star- 
tlingly accurate. 

yet if this volume demonsuated a technical virtuosity with 
which Wolfe is seldom credited, it also showed through ic* char- 
acters and inddenis the essential unity and hence the basic auto- 
biographical tendency in lui total work. When, in 1936, kVolfe 
published a little essay in ctiiidsm. The Story 0} a Novel, origi- 
nally a lecture given at a writers* conference at Boulder, Colorado. 
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this record ot how he wrote Of Tme and the Rtver, told widi 
humility and itraightfonvard honesty, seemed to many criucs to 
prote dial he simply was not a novelist, m long novels and a 
volume of short stories. WoHe had written out of his direct experi 
ence, seemingly without a sense of form, and under the direction 
of the editors at Scribner's More than one critic found this situ- 
ation less than admirable. Robert Penn \Varren summed up the 
case; . . despite his admirable energies and his powerful lit- 
erary endowments, his work illustrates once more the limitations, 
perhaps the necessary limitations, of an attempt to exploit di- 
rectly and naively the personal experience and the self-defined 
penonality in aiL" And Bernard De Voto, m a savage attack, 
declared WoUe to possess great narrative and dramatic talents but 
to be unable to realize them in novclbuc form; he was guilty of 
leaving coexisting with true fictional materials too much "pla- 
cental” matter "whiclv nature and most novelists discard." De Voto 
also charged that Wolfe's novels were put together by “Mr. Per- 
kins and the assembly-tine at Senbner's." That Wolfe was a genius 
he conceded, but he added that “genius is not enough.” 

The De Voto article hurt WoUe deeply In 1936 a desire to 
prove De Voto wrong (perhaps heightened by an unconscious 
awareness that in certain respects at least he was right) joined 
with many other facton to make Wolfe wish to change his pub- 
lisher. Among the reasons were a dispute with Perkins about 
Wolfe's representation of Scribner’s people in a story, a disagree- 
ment over the cost of corrections in Of Tune and the River, a 
group of libel suits which Scribner's wanted to settle out of court, 
and, most important of all, Wolfe's awareness that Ills attitudes 
v\ ere incompatible with those of Perkins and that he wanted to go 
in directions in which Perkins did not wish him to travel. The 
long and agonizing break with Scribner's, begun in mid-igjS, was 
finally effected in 1957, when Wolfe formed a publishing arrange- 
ment with Harper and Brothers, with Edward C. Aswell to act 
as his editor. 

He spent the summer of 1957 vwirkiug in a cabin in the North 
Carolina mountains and was happy to find that he was received 
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by his people swih priile and pleasure, that they hail forgiscn 
him, bul he also learned from the experience ihai *')Ou can't go 
home again," an idea that loomed large in his thinking and which 
sjuibolized for him the fact that we moie onu'ard not backward 
He was working hard, with the frenzied expenditure of energy of 
which he was capable, getting material ready to show Aswell as 
the beginning of a book At that lime he was again projecting a 
story of great magnitude in at least four volumes, and he w'as 
seeking forms and structures through which it could be made into 
a mythic record of "an innocent man'* discovery of life and the 
vvorld " At one time the book was to be called "The Vision of 
Spangler's Paul," with the subutle "The Story of Hit Birth, Mis 
Life, His Going To and Fro in the Earth, His Walking Up aod 
Down in If His Vision Also of the Lost, the Never-Found, the 
Ever Here America " At another tune he changed his protagonbt’s 
name to Doaks, in an effort to symbolize his typical nature, an^ 
wrote "The Ooaksology." a history of his family Finally, he se* 
lected George Webber as bit protagonist — a character physically 
very much like the David Hawke whom he had wished to make 
the hero of 0 / Tmt and the Rtver- and wrote of him: 'The 
protagonist becomes significant not as the tragic victim of arcum* 
stances, the romantic hero In conflict and revolt against his en- 
vironment, but as a kind of polar instniment round which the 
events of life are grouped, by means of which they are touched, 
explained, and apprehended, by means of which they are seen 
and ordered.” 

In May 1938 he delivered a great mass of manuscript, perhaps 
a million words, to AswelL It represented an ordering of the ma- 
terials on which he was working, but not a book ready for the 
press. He himsell escinsated chat more than a year's work remained 
to be done before the first volume of the new work would be ready- 
Then he left on a tour of the West which ended with his serious 
illness from pneumonia in Vancouver, followed by a worsening 
of his condition in Seattle, and the discovery, after he bad been 
moved to the Johns Hopkins hospital !n Baltimore, that the pneu- 
monia had released old sealed-off tuberculosis bacteria in lus lungs 
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jfiil (hat thcic bacteria haU gone to liU brain Ou September 15, 
>933. tigbtccn ifjjs before lus ihirty-eigbth binhclay. he tlictl. 

Ed^tanl AswcH extracted the maicriais lor three booVs from the 
mountain of tnanu'cnpt vliidi Wolfe left The first. The Web 
and (he Hock («93<j), is apparently m a form not too dillcrent from 
that tshich Wolfe had planned, although the last 400 pages of it 
ate still in the earlier and more cxirasagani style of Of Time and 
the River, rather than die sparser and more controlled style of 
the ojscning sections. The new protagonist, George Webber, 1$ 
surprisingly file Eugene Gant, although his physical character- 
istics and his family life hase chaiigctl The early sections of the 
book take him through childhood, to college, and then to New 
Vork City. There he meets Esther Jack and the novel becomes the 
record of a tempestuous love affair Then Weblier goes to Ger- 
many, it badly beaten m a not at a (estival, the Oktoberfesl, In 
Munich, and. through a monologue between his body and hit 
soul, Webber understands that he must turn front his immersion 
in himsell and hit past, "tie knew and accepted now ns hmiia 
dons” and . . looked calmly and sanely forth upon the earth 
for the first time in ten years *' The Web and the Rock is a flawed 
and very imperfect took, seeming to be the forced union of (wo 
inhamionioiis parts. Yet it is mudi more nearly a novel than 
Of Time and the River, and m the early parts, prepared for pub- 
lication during the last year of Wolfe's life, it shows a groping 
toward the control of material and a desire to represent dramati- 
cally rather than to assert rhetorically. Wolfe was still grappling 
with the problem of novcIisUc form and language, and grap- 
pling witli at least limited success. 

The second of the books which Aswell assembled is much less 
a novel than The IVe& and the Rock. You Can't Co Home dgain 
(1940) IS a bringing together in a narrative frame of large units of 
material which Wolfe had completed but only partially arranged 
at the time of his death. It continues the story of George Webber, 
but ill it what Wolfe meant when he said that the protagonist 
was to be a "kind of polar fnsiniment. round which the events of 
hfe are grouped," becomesclearer.Thebook— it is hardly a novel 
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at all ~ has the very loose narrause structure of George Webber'* 
life he returns from Europe, writes his book, goes to Libya 
(Asheville) for his aunt’s funeral, travels in Europe, sees the empti- 
ness of fame in the person of Lloyd McHarg (Sinclair Lesvis), 
traicis in Germany and comprehends the horror of the Nazi re- 
gime, and wnies a long letter setting forth his credo. Yctsvhatgi'es 
the book vitality is not George and his experiences — although 
those dealing with the publication and reception of his novel 
to the Mountains arc extremely interesting to the Wolfe student— 
but the view of life which is seen through George, hfr. Katamoto, 
Mr Jack and the party at hu house. Judge Bland and the satiric 
picture of the moral and maicriat colbpse of Libya Hill, Daisy 
Purvis, Lloyd McHarg, Foxhall Edwards and his family. Mr. C. 
Green, who jumps from the iwelfih story of the Admiral Francis 
Drake Hotel, the frightened little Jew on the train out of Ger- 
many- it is io such materials as these that the dramatic strength 
of the book resides 

You Can't Go Home Again is freer than his other books of the 
rhapsodic assertion that so often replaces dramatic sUtement* 
Those who have found Wolfe's strength in his ability to depie* 
character and to intest scenes with life and movement are likely 
to find in You Can’t Go Home Again both his best writing and 
a discernible promise of greater work and greater control to come. 
On the other hand, those who see Wolfe’s strength to be peculiarly 
his power with words are likely to feel that the dranutic and nar- 
rative succeu of You Can't Co Home Again was bought at the 
price of his most distinctive qualities. As a novel it is the least 
satisfactory of his works, yet in lU pages are to be seen, dimly and 
afar oS it is true, the faint outline of what he was stnving for in 
hit vast and unrealized plant for the "big book." 

The third volume that Aswell mined from the manuscript wa* 
The Hills Beyond (ig^t), a collection of fragments and sketches. 
A few of the stones were published in magazines after igsj. but 
most of them were previously unpublished units of the manuscript- 
Two distinguished short stories are here, "The Lost Boy" and 
"Cbickanuuga." together with a 150-psge fragment, 'The Ilih* 
}o6 
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Bc)ond,"\»liich is a narrative of the Joyners and would have been 
the early introductory material to the big book. "The Hills Be- 
yond" parallels, in subject matter, material which \Voi(e tried to 
introduce at tlie beginning of each of his major stories. In this 
Iragmeni Wolfe’s efforts at being an objective novelist have more 
immediately apparent suaess ilian they do elsewhere, and he seems 
to be moving much more toward the realism of the southern fron- 
tier and away from the romanticism of his early career Valuable 
though it is to have as many of the self-contained fragments of 
the Wolfe manuscripts as we can get. The Hills Beyond adds very 
little to Wolfe’s stature as a novelisL 

In 1948 Mannerhoiue, one of the plays which Wolfe had tried 
very hard to peddle to professional producers but without success, 
was published from the manuscript An abbreviated venion of 
his ten-scene pUy WeUame to Our City was published in Esquire 
Magazine in 1957. Both are documenu purely of historical im- 
portance. Wiiii the publication of The Hills Beyond most of 
Wolfe’s significant work was in print, and, incomplete though it is 
as a record of his vast and ambitious project, it is all that remains 
of his elloru to formulate in fiction a vision of himself and his 
world. The manuscripts out of which Aswell quamed the last 
three books are now in the William B. Wisdom Collection at 
Harvard. They contain many scenes, characters, and sections that 
have never been published, but the unpublished materials will 
probably have to await a completely new editing of the total 
manuscripts before they will find an audience. 

Wolfe’s career, like his works, became a matter of debate before 
his death; and his untimely demise, when seemingly the world 
vvas all before him and his prodigious talent was still groping 
toward an adequate mode of expression, increased the debate 
without giving appreciable wei^t to any of the answen. He re- 
mains, despite his thirty-seven years, a "golden boy" cut off in 
die moment of the flowering of his talent, and the issue of whether 
he had already done all that he was capable of and was, therefore, 
saved by deadi from tasting the Dwu of a ceruin diminuuon of 
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power or whether a major (alent went unrealized through the 
cruel accident of time will remain as unresolved with him as it 
has been with all the other “golden boys" who tasted too early 
"the bitter briefness of our days.” 

The remark of William Faulkner, "I rated Wolfe first [among 
modem American writers) because we had all faded but Wolfe 
had made the best failure because he had tried hardest to say 
the most." IS a peculiarly unsatisfying and unrewarding comment 
which merely restates the question, although his added remark. 
"He may have had the best talent of us, he may have been 'the 
greatest American wnier' if he had lived longer, though I have 
never held much with the 'mute inglorious Milton' theory," helps 
a little. 

One of the principal facts of Wolfe's career is summed up in his 
statement to Mward Aswell: "I began life as a lyrical writer . . . 
1 began to write with an intense and passionate concern with the 
designs and purposes of my own youth; and like many other men, 
that preoccupation has now changed to an intense and passion- 
ate concern with the designs and purposes of life." This extension 
of interest to the surrounding world, to ''life," was obsessively 
present with Wolfe from the time of the publication of took 
Homeward, Angel to his death. In 19*9, when the new book was 
to he 'The October Fair,” he desenbed it to the Guggenheim 
Foundation: "It tries to find out why Americans are a nomad 
race {as ih,s writer believes); why they are touched with a power- 
ful and obscure homesickness wherever they go, both at home and 
abroad.” In 1930 he wrote Perkins: "I believe I am at last begin- 
ning to have a proper useof a writer's matenal: for it seems to m* 
he ought to see in what has happened to him the elements of the 
universal experience" He wrote John Hall IVheelock, another 
editor at Scribner's, enthusiastically about a section of 'The Octo- 
ber Fair" which he had just completed: "In Antaetts, in a dozen 
short scenes, told in their own language, we see people of all sorts 
constantly m movement, going somewhere." But in the same 1**" 
ter he also says. "God knows what Maxwell Perkms will say when 
he sees ic" He was always toying with ideas like his largely unwrit- 
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len "The Hound of Darkness," of svhich he said, “li will be a 
great tone symphony of night — railway yards, engines, freights, 
deserts, a clopping hoof, etc. — seen not by a definite personaltty, 
but haunted throughout by a consciousness of personality. 

Mter Look Homeward. Angel, he wanted to abandon Eugene 
Gant for a less autobiographical protagonist, David Hawke, and 
to WTitc his next notel m the first person - apparently realizing 
that a first person narrator is less in the forefront of a story and 
is more a transmitung vehicle than the Uurd-person protagonist. 
But during the yean of agonized labor by himself and with Per- 
kins most of these plans went by the wayside. Maxwell Perkins 
believed that Wolfe’s second novel should continue the story of 
Eugene Gant and should center itself exclusively in Gant’s con- 
sciousness. Perkins wrote, "The principle that I was working on 
was that this book, too [as Look Homeward, Angel had), got its 
form tlirough the senses of Eugene." and he told how he objected 
to scenes in tlie novel that were not recorded through Eugenes 
perceptions; he tried, for example, to exclude the episodes about 
Gant's death — one of the most memorable sequences that Wolfe 
ever wrote. The struggle by which Of Time and the River achieved 
publication over \Volfe’i protest is well known; but the depth of 
Wolfe’s dissatisfaction with the book became clear only wiili the 
publication of the Letters in 1956. When Of Time and the River 
appeared, he wTote Perkins. "... as I told you many umes. I did 
not care whedier the final tcng;th of the book was 300, 500, loro 
pages, so long as 1 tiad realized completely and finally my full in- 
leniion — and Uiat was not realized. I still sweat with anguish— 
wiili a sense of irremediable loss-at the thought of what another 
six months would have done 10 that book — how much mote whole 
and perfect it would have been. Then there would have been no 
criticism of tu episodic character— for, by God. in purpose an 
in spirli, that book was not episodic, but a living whole and I 
could have made it so." 

There is certainly the possibility that Wolfe was too completely 
lost m the deluge of bis ov*n memories and v.-oul4 to form them 
ini^ an inielligcnt large v*boIe in the years between 1930 and 
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i^jj — aliliough his most distinguished short and middle-length 
fiction was done in this period— and the sometimes Molent mid- 
ssifery ol Perkins may have been e^ential to getting anything 
publishable from the laboring author. On the other hand, when 
one examines the first 300 pages of The Web and the Rock and 
recalls that it is Wolfe's own work done without editorial assist- 
ance or thinks of the power and directness of the first two books 
of you Can't Go Home dgom, it is difficult not to wish that Woffe 
had been free to try. 

To the imponderable i/'s which haunt the mind in the case of 
an artist too youthfully dead must be added in Wolfe's case this 
one what might his career have been if he had struggled through 
toward the reahration of form without the assistance of Perkins^ 
Certainly if WoUe had written 0 / Time and the River without 
Perkins' aid. it would have been a radically different book and 
possibly a much better one. But he did not, and so the fact remains 
that only as the lyric recorder of his youth was Wolfe truly success- 
ful in the longer fictional fomis. His great vision of being the 
critic of his society and the definer of his nation can be seen m 
fragmenu but its large outline is shadowy and incomplete. 

It is for this reason that the central problems concerning ^Volfe 
as a writer are as intimately tied up in his personality and his 
career as they are in his work. Louis D Rubin, Jr , in an excellent 
critical study of Wolfe, has asked that the autobiographical qual- 
ity of the novels be accepted as clear fan and they then be exam- 
ined as novels, as works of art. When this is done — and Mr. Rubin 
does it with great skill— Look Homemard, Angel emerges as 
Wolfe’s only satisfactory full length novel, and in his other book- 
length works one almost has the feeling of an expense of talent 
in a waste of fonnlessneu Peihaps such a conclusion is proper— 
ceruinly it is the one reached by many of the best and most rigor- 
ous of American critics — but it leaves untouched the question 
of \Volfc’s power and the continuing and mounting success which 
he has with readers. 

Wolfe’s failure to WTiie his own books as he wanted them writ- 
ten cannot ultimately be laid at any door other than his own. 
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The causes ol this failure are complex: ihey include his own lack 
of security (his extreme sensitivity to reviews shows that such a 
lack was there), his desire to achieve publication at whaieser cost 
(there is evidence of this quality in his letters), and a deep-seated 
affection for Perkins and gratitude to him. As William Faulkner 
once declared, “The writer’s only responsibility is to his art. He 
will be completely ruthless if he is a good one . . . If a writer has 
to rob his mother, he will not hesitate.” Paradoxically, Thomas 
Wolfe devoted his life and his energies to the creation of art with 
a single-mindedness not surpassed m this century — he u almost 
archeiypally the “dedicated writer"— and jet he lacked that ulu- 
mate ruthlessness of which Faulkner speaks. For a writer whose 
^Icnt is of the magnitude of Wolfe’s and whose plans have the 
scope and importance that his do, such a failing cannot be easily 
brushed aside. On this point he was highly culpable - he did not 
make the longer forms of ffetion, at whatever cost, the adequate 
vehicles of his vision and bis talent; be did not subject his ego to 
the disdplme of his own creative imagination — and the price he 
has paid for the failure has been very great indeed. It is the price 
of being a writer of inspired fragments and of only one satisfying 
larger work and that an imperfect one. 

Here the oppositions in Wolfe reach a crucial test. He seemed 
always to feel that when the contiastiog opposites were defined 
the synthesis would result automatically; he was always stating a 
thing and its opposite and allowing the "miracle” of their coexist- 
ence to stand. Here in his own work the fact of his great talent and 
the fact of his ambitious projects were never submitted to the dis- 
dplme which would have made a synthesis of them: they were al- 
lowed to coexist without serious eBom at fusion. 

This aspect of Wolfe's work points to its essential romanticism, 
to the extent to which it Is imbedded in tlie doctrine of self-expres- 
sion and self-realization. ^Vhiunan onoe wrote: “ ’Leaves of Grass' 

. • . has mainly been the outcropping of my own emotional and 
other personal nature — an attempt, from first to last, to put a 
Person . . . freely, fully and truly on record." This is basically 
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Wolfe's accomphshmcm, although he was dearly itriMng towani 
someth ng else jn the last seven years of liis life. 

W'olfe's work is not. therefore, of pnmary value as a group of 
novels, or even in terns of his shadowy larger plan. His total work 
stands, as do so many other monuments of romantic an, as a group 
of fragments imperfectly bodying fortli a seemingly ineffable cos- 
mic vision in terms of the self of the artist. Although it contains 
large aieas of poor and even bad writing, scenes that do not come 
off or that bear no relevance to what has gone before, and rhapso- 
dies that fail utterly to communicate, it also contains sotne of the 
best wriung done by an American this century, and it mcriu our 
Utoughtful examination 

The most obvious of Wolfe’s strengths is his ability with lan- 
guage. The word has for him unique powers; he was fascinated 
by language, enchanted with rbythnu and cadences, enamored of 
rhetorical devices. Language was the key he sought to unlock my*- 
tenes and to unloose vast forces; he approached it almost in the 
spine of pnmicive magic Hus aspect of language be expressed 
in the paragraph printed as a proI<^;ue to The iVeb and the Roek: 
' Could I make tongue say more than tongve could uiterl Could 
1 make brain grasp more than brain could thinkl Could I weave 
into lajnortal denseness some small brede of words, pluck out 
of sunken depths the roots of living, some hundred thousand 
magic words chat were as great as all my hunger, and hurl the 
sum of all my living out upon three hundred pages — then death 
could take my life, for I had lived it ere he took it: I had slain 
hunger, beaten dcaibl" 

Another aspect of his effective use of language is his accurate 
and vivid dialogue. Wolfe had a remarkable ear for folk speech, 
and his people speak personal dialects set down with great veri- 
similitude. His characters sometimes seem to talk forever, but 
their speech is always marked by distinctiveness in dicuon, syntax, 
and cadence. Accuracy, however, is a less obvious quality of their 
speech than gusto and vigor are. There is a feeling of great energy 
in the speech of most of them. The clearest example of ^VoI^e's 
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Rustery o{ ihc ipokca language is tobe »ccn in TAe of Ijirth 
but it is apparent in almost etcrything that he wrote 
lie declared iliat he sought a language, an articulation "I be- 
liese with all my heart, also, that each man for himseU and in his 
ossn way, each man ssho ever hopes to make a living thing out of 
the substances of his one life, muvi find that vsay. that language, 
and that door — must find st for himself" He sought diis lan- 
guage, this tool of communication, not only in the rolling periods 
of rhetoric but also in the sensuous image draw n from the world s 
body,” which is a distinctive aspect of the language of lyric and 
dramatic writing. And here, in the concrete and particularized 
representation of tlie sensory world, he was uiumpluntly ihe mas 
ter. It is Wolfe'* ability to evoke the world’s boily vvhich is respon 
sible for the sense of loul reality which his v%ork produces in the 
young and impressionable, and it is this seeming imrocision in 
the sensuous which makes him soroctlrocs appear to be more the 
poet of the senses than of sense. 

TJiis concern with language, one so great that he might have 
said of his loul work, as Whitman did of Leaves c/ Cross, that 
It was "only a language cxpciimcnt," is the logical expression of 
one of ^\'oIfe'8 major themes, the loneliness at the core of all 
human experience. He saw each individual in the world as living 
in a compartment in isolation (tom his fellows and unable to 
communicate adequately with them. It is dus tragedy of loneli- 
ness that is at the heart of Eugene Cant's experience and makes 
Look Homeward. Angel a book which can appropriately bear the 
subtitle "A Story of the Buried Life.'* The desire to break dovvn 
the walls keeping him from communion with others is at le^i a 
part of "man’s hunger in his youtlu" in Of Ttme and the River. 
The need Wolfe's characters have for a language with which to 
breach the isolating walls is very great. In a scene in Of Ttme and 
the River. Helen. Eugene Cant's sister, it lying awake in the dark- 
ness: “And suddenly, with a feeling of temble revelauon. she 
saw the strangeness and mystery of man's lue; she felt about her 
in the darkness the presence of ten thousand people, each lying 
in his bed, naked and alone, united at the heart of night and 
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darknes*. and listening. a$ she. to the sounds of silence and of 
sleep . . . And it seemed to her tliat if men would only listen 
in the darkness, and send the language of their naked lonely spirits 
aa^ the silence of the night, all of the error, falseness and con- 
fusion of their lives would vanish, tJicy would no longer be 
strangers, and each tiould find the life he sought and never jet 
had found." There are few lonelier people in fiction than W. 0 
and Eliza Gant. Each i$ lost in an enielope of private expenence 
and each tries vainly to express himself — VV. O. through rhetoric, 
invective, alcohol, and lust, tliza through garrulity, money, and 
real estate The terrible incompatibility m which they live reaches 
its almost shocking climax when, m the last moments of Cant’s life, 
they finally speak across the void to eacli other, and Gant’s expres- 
sion of kindness dissolves Elita into tears. 

Wolfe described the controlling theme of all hii books as "the 
search for a father" — the theme he said he consciously made 
central in 0/ Time end the River at Perkins’ suggestion. Perkini 
had intended merely to suggest a type of plot, but \Volfe took th« 
suggestion as a statement of philosophical theme, and he defined 
that search as a search for certainly, an ’’image of strength and 
wisdom external to hii [man's] need and superior to his hunger.” 
In one sense, this search is the seeking for an individual with 
whom communication can be esiablislied and maintained. The 
search grows out of Eugene’s loneliness in his childhood and the 
sense of isolation which he has in his world. It is intensified by his 
inability to communicate his love to his brother Ben. In his later 
life, whether for Gant or for George Webber, it finds expression 
in the relationships established and broken with Franas Surwick, 
Esther Jack, and Foxhall Edwards, to name only the major fig- 
ures. About all these relationships there is a recurrent pattern: 
the new person is approached with eagerness; an intense relauon- 
ship is established; then a failure of communication and under- 
standing occurs; and Gam Webber rejects the friendship The 
affair with ^iher Jack is. perhaps, the clearest example of dn» 
pattern. It is debatable wlieiher the idea of the search for tb^ 
father, with us su^esiion ©f myth and of fable, defines as wcH 
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a* does the represenuuon oC loneliness the fundamental theme 
of Thomas ^Vol£e, whether that loneliness be described as the 
search for "a stone, a leaf, an unlound door," as the urge to wan- 
dering and the counter tug of home (so well articulated in The 
Web of Earth and parts of Of Time and the River), or as the d^ 
sire sicariously to be one with and to undersund "ten thousand 
men” in the cities, the towns, and tlie hamlets of America. 

'Here Wolfe's concern with oppositions takes on its tragic over- 
tone. The essentially contradiaory aspect of life creates barrien 
of race, of place, of heritage, of language, and as he poruayi these 
bairicn, he tries to lead us to say at the end of the Gant-Webber 
chronicle, as he says at its beginning: "Naked and alone « «me 
into oil.. In hot dark nontb wc did not know onr ntodtoft laro. 
Iront the priton ot her lied, have we come mto ih' 
and incommunicable prison ot this earth. Thus, as ® ® ' 

ail human eaperience seek, die ••gmat lorgolten language, the 1« 
lane-end into heaven." Certainly, as several cnucs have poinwd 
■ out, iheta are Wordsworthian suggestions here. Out ol some nan- 
seendent glory ol childhood, we gradually ate hemmed in by U 
growing prison house ol the world, the luster and glory ol life ate 
^dnafly mmtshed, and we ... forced Innher '““J 
munion. Bn. there are also sugges.i.n. ol a b»k '■'“f 
knew and praised and whose formlessness he delenJed. Laurenm 
Sterne's Tri.lmm Shandy. Sterne's nos el is eoncemrf w.lh he edm 
cation ot the young through the impact ol the wot ouui 
the young mfnd. It is told duongl. dte memone. m -an.n.y of 
Tristnun and I. .. .he associational patten, ol “f™"” 

whith determines the fonrs ot dte book. A. dte com ot Tru.ram 
Shindy is the tragedy ol isolation. W. O. Cant tar m on 
recognirabte anredor in "My Fadte," AValmr Sbandy. wim mugh. 

in vain for a word to communicate sssth wile and to tc . 

nesu memo,,', and rime am inrertwined in the urd comedy ot 
Shandcan i*orld. And so ihqr arc in Wolfe’s, 

For uhilc the Wolfcan chamcier cannot find a language g 
which to speak, cannot break through “the 
on of thU «rtk- he is the vicum of more than silence and the 
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lack of a language — he u also the victim t>f time. And the entity 
time IS for Wolfe the great factor id life and in his books and the 
only really scnous philosophical concept which be uses in his 
ficuon One of the structural problems with which he grappled 
seriously throughout hu novelistic career was the finding of a 
means by which to represent adequately his views of time, which 
he saw as threefold 

The first and most obvious element of tune, he believed, is that 
of simple chronology, the element that carries a narrative for- 
ward; this may he called “clock ome " The second element is past 
time, the ‘'accumulated impact of man's experience so that each 
moment of their lives was conditioned not only by what they ex- 
perienced in that moment, but by all that they had experienced 
up to that moment.'’ This past ome exists in the present pnna- 
pally through the action of the memory, being tnggcred by a 
concrete sensory impression which in some way recalls the past 
However, as Nfargaret Church has pointed out, memory m ^Vol^e 
merely recalls this past, it does not re-create it or actually assert 
iu continued existence, at Bergson’s and Proust's theories of time 
tend to do. All this action— the present and the recollections of 
the past in the present — takes place against what Wolfe calls 
“time immuuble, the ome of rivers, mountains, oceans, and the 
earth: a kind of eternal and unchanging universe of time against 
which would be projeaed the transience of man's life, the bifhrr 
bnefness of his day " It it this inexorable forward flow of time, 
pictured as a nver or more often as a train, which constantly car- 
ries man away from Ins golden youth, which is “lost and far" and 
can exist again only in memory. It is Wolfe’s repeated representa- 
tion of his protagonist as a narrator reporting hit present emotions 
as he rememben the past in sensuous deuil which, at least in part, 
creates the nostalgic quality of his writing 

WoUes problem was tbe picturing of scenes so that an aware- 
ness of these three elements of time was created. In a given situa- 
tion a man caught in his particular instant in time has it enriched 
and rendered more meaningful as the past impinges upon 
him throu^ memory, and he gets thereby a sense of the ab«> 
Si6 
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lulc time within which hit tlayt are painlully bnet. Wolte ptet 
this concept fictional expression in hU four-part story T e st 
Boy," Iti the first part, a boy. Gtotcr. pastes an initiation point 
in life, at his father intercedes lor him witli a candy store keeper. 
"This is Time,' thought Groser. 'Here it the Square, here is my 
father's shop, antf here am I."' The second part t. U.e mothers 
reminiscence yeart later about Gtmer on a tram trip m the SL 
Louis Fair. Her monologue ends. "It was so long ago, but when 
I think of it. it all comes back ... I can sull see Gro.er juu the 
way he was. the way he looked that moming when we went down 
through Indiana, by the river, to the Fait." The part is a 
monologue by the sister, recounting Grover’s dea ' , * ^ ' 

aU comes back as if it happened yesterday. And then it goes ^ay 
again, and seems farther oS and stranger than if it happened m 
a dream." In the fourth part, die brother, vho vra* » very »ma 
boy v»hen Grover died, goes to the house in St w 
happened and tries by the use of memory to bring 
boy ■■ ThU «:cUon ends: "And out of the enchanted wood that 
thicket of man’s memory, Eugene knew that the * 

quiet face of his friend and brother- poor child. Wei stranger, 
and life’s exile, lost like aU of us. a cipher m blind 
ago— the lost boy was gone forever, and would return. 
ultimate meaning of the statement 'You can t go * ' 

which Wolfe used over and over in the last year o 

be found here. "Home" is a symbol of the pash ° w t ^ 
lost; for the holder of a romanUc view of childhood, it is a 
culiarly effective and revealing symboL None of 
return to the lost childhood, the lost community, the fading g ry. 
for time carries us inexorably away. We can’t go home apim 
In Wolfe’s work this vision of lime is always 
the sense of being alone, of being isolated. In Of tme an 
River he tries to enumerate the concrete memories which Uken 
together make up the remembered past for America, an ^ 
says: "But this was the reason why these things could never t>e tor- 
gotten — because we are so lost, so naked and so lonely m " 
Immense and cruel skies bend over us, and all of us are 
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on forever and we have no home, "nierefore, it is not the slow, 
the punctual sanded dnp of the unnumbered days tliat we remem- 
ber best, the ash of time, nor is it the huge monotone of the lost 
yean, the unswerving schedules of the lost life and the well known 
faces, that we remember best It is a face seen once and lost for 
ever m a crowd, an eye that looked, a face that smiled and van- 
ished on a passing tram " And a little later, he describes the way 
in which the past almost forcefully entered the present for him: 

. . alwrays when that lost world would come back, it came at 
once, like a sword thrust through the entrails, in all its panoply 
of past time, living, whole, and magic as it had always been." It 
IS bke a sword because it cuts sharply and deeply and hurts very 
much. Perhaps the one emotion which Wolfe describes most ef- 
fectively is this pam from which comes the sudden hunger for a 
lost and almost forgotten aspea of life, for "the apple tree, the 
singing, and the gold." Wolfe succeeds in giving us this sense of 
the onward rush of ume and the death of the morning's gold, an 
awareness of the price that is paid before the "yean of philosophic 
calm" can come. Since this feeling is very much a part of youih 
and its pain and IVelUckmert, its inarticulate melancholy, he 
speaks with peculiar authority to the very young and to those 
older chiefly through their memories of having been very young. 

Wolfe did not iheonze about these <»ncepts of time, or, except 
in passing, discuss them. He probably did not know the works of 
Proust at all well, despite the degree to which the sense impres- 
sions in the present restored the lost past for both of them. KanB 
Pfister has suggested that Wolfe’s tune theories may owe some- 
thing to those of Bergson, to whom Proust was also a debtor. M 
a novelist Wolfe seemingly was fascinated by the mystery rather 
than the metaphysics of time. In The Web and the Rock he 
wrote: "Xime is a fable and a mystery . , . it broods over all 
the images of earth . ■ , Time is collected in great clocks and 
hung in towers . . . and each man hat his own, a different time.’* 
The river and the ocean he used at large symbols for "time im- 
muuble,’* yet his clearest flguie for the ceaseless motion and the 
inexorable passage of time is the train. No American in the past 
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fiCty years has been more Use poet of trains. Their rushing across 
the face of the earth, the glimpses of life to be seen Sashing past 
their speeding windotss, the nostalgic and lonely wail of their 
whistles in the night, esen their sounds echoing in depots, which 
in Of Time and the Rwer he imagines to be the very sounds of 
lime itself — all these cliaracterisUcs Wolfe associates with lone- 
liness and movement and the sad passage of time. 

Yet in one sense Wolfe's diaraciers transcend hit themes. The 
paradox here is a very great one: Wolfe, who asserted that no man 
could luiow his brother, described his fellowmen with deep un- 
derstanding: Wolfe, whose subject seemed always to be himself, 
whose characters are drawn in large measure from real life rather 
than imagined, and who presented his world chiefly through the 
corudousness of an autobiographical hero, areaicd a group of char- 
acters so fully realized that they live with great vigor in the reader's 
mind. Look Homeward, Angel is perhaps the most autobiographi- 
cal novel ever written by an American, yet the protagonist, Eugene 
Gant, is a much less vivid person than the members of his family- 
It is W. O. Gant. Eliza, Helen, and brother Ben who glow with 
life and absorb our imagirutions. Eugene himself is more a "web 
of sensibility" and a communicating vcbide than a person, or 
perhaps it is that he seem* to us more nearly ourselves and less 
someone whom we are observing. In Of Time and the River the 
Gant family, Bascom Penllatid, Fiands Slarwick, Abraham Jones, 
and Ann are more convindngly persons than the hero is. tn The 
Web and the Rock, there is less centering in the consdousness of 
the protagonist and George Webber exists more as an individual 
than Eugene does. The result is that the other characters of this 
novel and You Can't Go Home Again are seen in relation to the 
protagonist rather than through him. Yet in these books too 
Wolfe’s gift for caeating believable people of unbelievable gusto 
is very impressive. Certainly among all his memorable creations 
Esther Jack, Dick Prosser. Nebraska Crane, Judge Rumford Bland, 
and Foxhall Edwards would stand high. 

Wolfe’s concentration upon people of excessive vigor may be the 
result of his vitalism, his worship of life as a pervasive force and 
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wliai he and Perkins regarded as a "Marxisi’' inierprciation of 
the social scene in Of Time and the Riter, although Petkins dis- 
suaded him from doing it The cgaliiarunism and the essentially 
niiddle<lass economic radicalism his native region reasserted 
themselves in his thinking daring this penod, and in You Can I 
Go Home Again they find expression. A sense of primary soaal 
injustice in the world is an operative force in Book II, The 
World Thai Jack Built,** which was onginally published as the 
short novel The Party at Jack’s and winch contrasts the world of 
the very wealthy witli that of the labonng classes that se^e it, 
in the section "The Hollow Men." dealing with the suicide of 
C. Green and asserting the primary svorth of the individual in a 
socteiy that would reduce him to a mere statistic, in Book IV, 1 
Have a Thing to Tell You.* '* also originally a short novel, with 
its angry picture ot Nazi Germany: and in the revised segments 
from the short novel "Boom Town,” with its satiric pictures of 
Libya Hill in the grip of the real esute boom and in the disaster 
of tlie CTash. where ignoble motives of little men play destrucuvely 
upon the common greed of their fellow citiiens. 

One of the repeated charges that Wolfe made against Perkins 
was that be was a "conservative," whereas Wolfe had become what 
he called a "revolutionary.” Ycl his soaal thinking is lacking in 
depth and significance. Pamela Hansford Johnson is probably too 
hanh when she says, **His is a young man*8 sodaUsm. based on the 
generous rage, the infuriated baffled pity: like the majority o 
young, middle-dass intellectuals, he looked for 'the people in the 
dosshouse and upon the benches of the midnight parks. But, as 
E. B. Burgum has noted, . . he was so constituted that he must 
fight alone.” In that alonencss he was unable to act as a 
of any coordinated social scheme. The future of America whi^ 
he asserts at the conclusion of You Can't Co Home Again is rea y 
an act of £aiih-and of a faith still based on the spiritual as op- 
posed to the material, on the reawakening of "our own democracy 
within us. Here, as a social critic, he again reminds us most of 
\VTutman. For Wliitman in Democratic Vistas saw with mounung 
alarm the pattern that his nation was following and oppose it 
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to ihe expanding rcahtation of the self, of “Pcnonalism,” which 
It was the poet* program to adsance This is a defensible and 
even an admirable position, but the work of those who hold it can 
seldom bear the logical scrutiny of iliose wlio espouse speafic so- 
cial programs. As contrasted with Maxwell Perkins, Wolfe proj>- 
erly regarded himself as a “revolutionary," yet he remained the 
most persuasive advocate of an enlightened middle-class democ- 
racy that America has produced this century. 

It was inevitable that the centrality of loneliness and separate- 
ness in Wolfe's experience and lus writing, coupled witli the 
social problems and the human suffering of the year* of hts active 
career, should have fostered in him a sense of evil in the world 
and have given a tragic quality to hi* writing. Hi* very method 
of opposition* would lead him to a Manichaean cosmic view. 
Furthenaore. he wa* a product of a region steeped >n defeat, suf- 
fering, and the acceptance of an unthinkable inevitability A* 
C. Vann Woodward has stated it, “Nothing about [its] history ii 
conducive to the theory chat the South was the darling of divine 
ptovidence" Something of tins atiitude-which, in Wolfe, E. B. 
Butgum inaccurately called “reconcilution with despair" — is a 
part of the heritage of all southerners, even in the liberal areas 
of the South such as the one in vvhich \Volfe grew up. 

yVolfe wrote of the shock he experienced m Brooklyn during 
the depression at Uie "613011 picture of man's inhumanity to lu» 
fellow man ... of suffering, violence, oppression, hunger, cold, 
and filth and poverty," and added. “And from it all, there has 
come the final deposit, a burning locmory, a certain evidence ol 
the fortitude of man, his ability to suffer and somehow to survive." 
Loneliness and suffering and pain and death — iliese are the thing* 
which man— (rail, weak, hauniingly mortal-can expect. Yet 
man, for Wolfe, is also a noble creature. The despair of the liter- 
ary naturalist, so common In America in die twentieth century, 
is not a part of his thinking. In a too obvious extension of speeches 
by Hamlet and jaques, in the twenty-seventh chapter of You 
Can’t Go Home Again, Wolfe attempts to answer the question 
“What is man?" and in his answer states as clearly as he was ever 
232 
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to do the basic contradiction and the tragic magnitude of the 
earthly experience. Man is “a fouJ, wretched, abominable aea- 
ture . , . it is impossible to say the worst of him . . . this travesty 
of waste and sterile breatli.” Yet hii accomplishments arc magnifi- 
cent The individual, viewed as physical animal, is a "frail and 
petty thing who lives his days and dies like all the other animals 
and is forgotten. And yet, he is immortal, too, for both the good 
and the evil that he does live after him." In the teeming, uneven 
pages of Wolfe’s work this vision of roan possessed of tragic gran- 
tieur— essentially the vision of tlie mnctecnth-ceniury Romantic— 
is presented with great intensity. 

Wolfe believed that the American expenence demanded a new 
art form and a new language for the expression of this view, how- 
ever. Like%Vhitioan, he invited the Muse to "migrate from Greece 
and Ionia," and 

Making directly lor this rendezvous, vigorously clearing 
a path for herself, striding through the confusion, 

By thud of machinery and shrill steam whistle 
undismay’d, 

Bluff'd not a bit by drain-pipe, gasometers, artificial 
fertilizers, 

' Smiling and pleas'd with palpable intent to stay, 

She's here, install'd amid the kitchen warel 
Wolfe wrote: ". . . m the cultures of Europe and of the Orient 
the American artist can find no antecedent scheme, no structural 
plan, no body of tradition that can give his own work the validity 
and truth that it must have. U is not merely that he must make 
somehow a new tradition for himself, derived from his own life 
and from the enormous space and energy of American life ... it 
is even more than this, that the labor of a complete and whole 
articulation, the discovery of an entire universe and of a complete 
language, is the Usk that lies before him." 

In his attempt to accomplish that task Wolfe strove with un- 
ceasing diligence. That he failed to realize Uie full structural plan 
of his work in the years in which he lived is obvious: that he made 
no whole articulation of the space and energy of Americaa life is 
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ob\io(U, that he (ailed to lormulate a completely adequate lan- 
guage for die linger of .-Uouica iii fiction is also obvious. What 
he might have done and even uhy lie did not accomplish more 
of It become finally unansvverable questions, they tease the mind 
without enlightening it We must ulunutely accept or reject what 
he did accomplish 

Wolfe s kind of imagination and his artistic attitudes and melh 
ods equipped liim vvell for the depiction of diaiacicr and the por- 
trayal of action in self contained but isolated sequences. Ue seems 
to have functioned most naturally and best when he vv-as depicting 
his rccollcaions of individual people and speufic actions, when he 
was making the effort which F. Scott Fitrgcrald praised in him 
and called “ilie attempt . . to recapture the exact feel of a 
moment in time and space, exemplified by people rather tlian by 
things . an attempt at a mature memory of a deep experience." 

Hence he showed a control and an objectivity in his thorl 
stories and his short novels Uiai effectively belies the charge of 
formlessnesL Yet hit desire to find a new ’’sirurtunl plan" and as 
a kind of national epic-maker to create the *‘compleie and whole 
ariiculation" of America led him to fragment these effective short 
fictions and use diem as portions of the record of the total experi- 
ence by which his Whiimancsque nanator knows and expresses 
his native land He never succeeded completely in this elfort, and 
the result is that the pans of his books are often belter than the 
wholes whidi they go together to create Despite his bardic cflon 
and his epic intention, his total work— however flawed, imperfect, 
fragmentary— is uliiniately the record of a self and only very par- 
tially that of a nation Wolfe himself described its strength and 
suggested Its great weakness when he called it "a giant web in 
which I was caught, the produci of my huge inheritance — the tor- 
rential lecollectivcness, derived out of my modier's stock, which 
became a living, million fibered integument that bound me to the 
past, not only of ray own life, but of the very earth from whicii I 
came, so that nothing in the end escaped from lU inrooted and 
all feeling explorativeness." To the end Thomas \Volfc retained 
a childlike, pristine delight m the manifold shapes, colors, odors. 
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wunds, and (exiures o{ experience and his work communicates 
this delight— shadowed with a nostalgia for things past — with 
almost total authority. 

The measure of this accomplishment is not small- Look Home- 
ward, Angel b a richly evocative account of the pains and joys 
of childhood and youth, peopled with a host of living characters. 
^Vith all iu Saws, it is a fine novel, and one that gives promise of 
enduring. In Wolfe's total work a personality it set down with a 
thoroughness and an honesty, with an intensity and a beauty of 
langua^ uiuurpaued by any other American prose writer, even 
though, aside from Look Homeward, Angel, it is only in the 
short nos els that we find really sure artistic control, and sprinkled 
through the other books are passages of very bad writing and of 
irrelevant action. 

^VoUe began obsessed with pandox and contradiction; the 
shape of hu whole career redecu startling contrast He who would 
have written the definition of hb nation left primarily the defw 
nitlon of a self; he who would have asserted that though we "are 
lost here in America ... we shall be found" was from birth to 
death a lonely man, vainly seeking communion. He survives— 
and probably will continue to survive— as the chronicler of a 
los* cliildhood, a vanished glory, the portrayer of an individual 
American outlined, stark and lonely, beneath a ovel sky. 
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Nailmnael West 


JVathanasl WtsT was bom Nathan Weinstein in New 
York City on October 17, >903, the child o{ Jewish immigrants 
from Russia. His mother, Anna Wallenstein \Yeinstein, came of 
a cultivated family, and had been a beautiful girl, courted m 
Europe by the painter Maurice Stem. As a housewife the turned 
stout and bossy. West's father. Max Weinsiein. a building con* 
tractor, was slight, kind, and shy. Of West’s two sisten. the elder, 
Hlnda, somewhat resembled the mother, and the younger. Lor* 
raine (called Laura), was more like the father. West was particu- 
larly devoted to his father, and so close to his younger sister that 
in later life he repeatedly said he could never marry less fine a 
woman than his sister Laura. 

The boy West attended P.S. 81 and P.S. to, both in hfinhaiun, 
where he showed no academic distinction. He was a Ihin, awk- 
ward, and ungainly child. Summers he went to Camp Paradox in 
the Adirondacks. and a former counselor rememben him as "a 
quiet chap and not much of a mixer." Baseball was his passion, 
although he tended to daydream in the outfield. When a fly ball 
hit him on the head and bounced off for a home run, he got the 
nickname. "Pep/’ that stayed with him all hli life. 

Otherwise West seems to have spent most of his time reading. 
If his sisters' recollection can be trusted, he read Tolstoi at ten, 
and by thirteen he was familiar with Dostoevski and other Rus- 
sian literature, Flaubert, and Henry James. He trained his bull 
terrier to bite anyone who canm into his room when he was read- 
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ing. After his graduation from Pi5. lo. West enrolled at De Witt 
Clinton High Sdiool, where he soon distinguished himself as one 
of the weakest students in the school. He took no part in any 
extracurricular activity. In June 1920, West left Clinton without 
graduating. 

In September ig»i. West was admitted to Tufts University, on 
the strength of what now seems to have been a forged transcript 
from De Witt Clinton. Two months later, as a result of academic 
difficulties, he withdrew. In February 1922, he was admitted to 
Brown University as a transfer student from Tufts, this time on 
the basis of the transcript of the record of another Nathan Wein 
stein at Tufts. Once enrolled at Brown, West got serious, and 
managed not only to pass his courses but to graduate in two and 
a half yean. 

At Brown, West developed another personality, or showed an- 
other side of his penonality than the solitary dreamer. He became 
an Ivy League fashion plate, wearing Brooks Brothers suits and 
shirts, and a homburg. A college friend, Jeremiah Mahoney, re- 
calls that West looked like a "well-heeled mortuary assistant" 
Although his manner was reserved, be was friendly and gregari- 
ous, generous with his large allowance from his father, and a fairly 
good banjo player. With girls, he tended to be cither too shy 
or too brash. One summer. West and another college friend, 
Quentin Reynolds, worked as hod carriers for ^Vest'$ father, and 
West not only built muscles on his thin frame but got on sur- 
prisingly well with the workmen. 

West received little or no education in the Jewish religion, and 
although he was probably ritually circumcised, he was never con 
finned in a Bar Miuvah ceremony. During his years at Brown. 
West threw off what he could of his Jewishness, and suffered 
from the resL "More than anyone I ever knew, his friend John 
Sanford later reported, *Tcp writhed under the acddenial curse 
of his religion." West had nothing to do with any organized 
Jewish activity on campus, hung around the snobbish Genu e 
fraternities, and was intensely anxious to be pledged and m 
tensely bitter that he never was. "Nobody ever thought of Pep as 
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being Jewish." a college fncnd has said, but apparently the Brown 
iratetnities did. 

West’s great success at Brown was as an aesthete. He dabbled 
in mysticism, ritual magic, and medieval Catholicism, quoted 
from obscure saints, discoscred Joyce, and for a while was a 
Nicttschean S J Perciman. a collie friend who later niarried 
^Vest's sister Laura, recalled that West was the first man on campus 
to read Jurgen He was equally devoted to Baudelaire, Verlaine, 
and Rimbaud, Huysmans and Arthur Machen. His personal li- 
brary was the largest any Brown man had at the time, and he 
loaned books liberally. Relying on the other Hathan Weinstein s 
credits in science and economics. West was able to confine himself 
almost entirely to courses in literature, philosophy, and history. 
His principal extracumeuiar activity was working at an editor of 
Cerements, the Brown literary magaaine. He drew its first cover 
design, naturally of casements, and conuibuied a poem, “Death* 
and an article. "Eunpidet — a Playwright." The 19*4 Liber Bru- 
nensu, the yearbook, identirsed West as a genius with an unpre- 
dictable future. 

After his graduation in 1924, West persuaded his fatlier to send 
him to Paris, where he spent two happy yean and grew a red 
beard. He returned to New York early in 1926, worked for hts 
father for a while, and then in 1927, through a family connection, 
got a job at assisunt manager at the Kenmore Hotel on East egrd 
Street. Put on night duty, he was able to spend the nights reading- 
He gave rooms to his Brown friends and their homeless friends, 
amongthem Dashiell Hammett, who finished The hialiese Falcon 
as West’s bootleg guest at the Kenmore. In 1928 he progressed to 
the same job at a fancier hotel, the Sutton on East 56th Street, 
where he put up other indigent writers, at reduced rates or no 
charge at all, among them Enkine Caldwell and James T. Fanell- 
After the stock market crash, which ruined West’s father, the Sut- 
ton’s sun deck became a favored spot for suicides, and West took 
to calling it “Suicide Leap." 

West’s first novel. The Dream Life of Balso Snell, seems to have 
been first written in college, but he rev-rote it at the Sutton, and 
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in 1931 he managed logei it privately printed in a limited edition 
of 500 copies. One review appeared, in Contempo, but other- 
wise Balsa Snell caused no stir whatsoever. The book listed “Na- 
thanael ^Vest" as author and thus marked West’s oflidal change 
of name. He had spent much of his class time at Brown doodling 
"Nathan von Wallenstein Weinstein," which was the name signed 
to his Casements coninbutions. but even that had turned out to 
be not Gentile enough. West explained to William Carlos Wil- 
liams how he got die name: “Horace Greeley said, 'Go West, 
young man.' So I did." West’s anti-Semiusm was now consider- 
able. He referred to Jewish girls as "bagels," and avoided them. 

In 1931, West took a leave from the Sutton and he and San- 
ford, another aspiring novelist, rented a shack in the Adirondack! 
neat Warreruburg, New York. Here they wrote in the mornings 
and &shed and hunted in the afternoons. West was working on 
Miss Lonelyhearls, reading each sentence back aloud, producing 
about a hundred words a day. He rewrote the manusCTi'pt five or 
six times, in the Adirondacks, then back at the Sutton: finally, 
having quit the Sutton, In a hotel in Frcnchtown, New Jersey. 

Late in 1931 West and the Pertlmans bought a farr^ouse in 
Bucks County, renns)lvania, and Mrs. Weinstein soon moved in 
to lake over the cooking and try to persuade West to return to 
the hoiel business. In 1933 Mtss Lanelyhearls was published, and 
it was reviewed enthusiastically. Unfortunately, the publisher, 
Horace Uveright. chose that moment to go bankrupt, the pnntcr 
refused to deliver most of the edition, and by the time West got 
another publisher to lake it over, the reviews wxre forgotten. Al- 
together Af isr Lone iy/irartr sold fewer than 800 copies, and Wests 
total income from his first two books and three years of writing 
eame to $;8o. 

In *93* West had become ctxditor with Dr. Willianu of a little 
nugaxine. Contact, and he published aiiicla and chapters of Miss 
^nelyhearls in it and in Contempo in 1935- In August igjj' 

associate editor of a magaiine, Americana, edited by 
Alexander King. Before Americana expired in November, West 
wanaged to publish a Hollywood story, "Business Deal," and 
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some excerpts from Balio Snell in it West then wrote some stories 
for the slick rnaguines. but dad not succeed in selling any. He 
applied for a Guggenheim fellowship, with F. Scott Fitzgerald 
3$ one of his sponsors, but failed to get IL 

\Vest next htocc A Cool .Uiffion in a hurry, hoping to profit 
from the reviews of Afur Lonelyhearls and make some money. It 
appeared in 1934, was unfavorably retfewed, told poorly, and was 
soon remaindered. 

West's personal life in the East was no more successful than his 
literary career Baho Snell was dedicated to Alice Shepard, a 
Roman Catholic girl nho had gone to Pembroke College with 
West's sister Laura He was secretly engaged to her from 19*9 
»93*. then publicly engaged, but they never marned, although 
West had bought a mamage license and carried it around with 
him for several years. His poveny was the explanation given out, 
but in Sanford's opinion the engagement foundered on the reli- 
gious difference 

West had been to Hollywood for a lew months in >955. >*1160 
Mut Lontlyheatu was sold to Twentieth Century-Fox and West 
received a writing contract at $350 a week. He was given little to 
do, saw his novel made into a Lee Tracy murder thriller, and 
came back to New York in July disillusioned and bitter. Neven 
iheless, in 1955, when every other possibility seemed closed to 
him. West returned to Hollywood and went to work for Republic 
Studios as a script wnier. He switched to RKO Radio in igs^* 
and also worked for Universal International Pictures. Id the re- 
maining few years of his life. West turned out a number of trivial 
screenplays, alone or in collaboration, among them Five Come 
Back, I Stole a Million, and Spini of Culver, As a result of his 
facility as a script writer. West was able to live in comfort and 
security for the first time since the tgeg crash. He worked a few 
hours a week dictating to a secretary, and spent most of his week- 
ends on hunting trips, following the season down from Oregon 
through California into Mexico each year. He acquired two hunt- 
ing dogs, which slept on his bed. and he explained to people that 
he needed a bouse and servants for the dogs. 
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West made u clear that he despised the "pants pressers" of 
Hollywood, and he tried to escape in a number of fashions. He 
collaborated on two plays for Broadway, but the first never got 
there and the second only lasted two performances, winning from 
Brooks Atkinson the acolade "nitwit theatre." He became a fel- 
low traveler of the Communist party, signing the call for the 
American Writers Congress in 1935, joining the Screen Writers 
Guild, and working strenuously on behalf of loyalist Spain and 
other causes, (Earlier, in 1933, he had published a Manust poem 
tn Contempo. Before leaving for California in 1955 he bad pick- 
eted Orbach’s with other Communist sympathizers and was jailed 
for a few hours “for obstructing traffic.”) He was, luckily, unable 
CO get his political orientatfoo explicitly into his fiction. 

West published The Day of the Locust in 1939. hoping its suc- 
cess would gel him out of Hollywood, but despite some good re- 
views it was a commercial failure, selling fewer than 1500 copies. 
(West*! publisher. Bennett Cerf, explained to him that it failed 
because women readers didn't like It) 

Wat's Isolation ended suddenly and surprisingly In 1940. when 
he fell in love with Eileen McKcnney, the protagonist of Ruth 
McKenney's My Sister Eileen. They were married in Apnf, and 
spent a three-month honeymoon in Oregon, bunting and fishing. 
On Wat's return he got a higher paid job at Columbia Pictures: 
later Columbia bought d Cool MiWion and a screen treauneni of 
it on which Wat had collaborated. The great happy period of 
West's life, begun in the spring, did not last out die >tar. On 
I>ecember si, the ^Vests were returning from a hunting trip in 
Mexico, when Wat, a poor driver, went through a stop sign near 
El Centro, Califomia, Their stauon wagon crashed into an auto- 
mobile. Eileen died insianUy. Wat an hour later on the way to 
the hospiuL He was thiny-scsen. His body was shipped to N'ew 
York and buried in a Jewish cemetery. 

Since hit death Wat's repuution has risen ctmiinuously. Miu 
Lonelyhearts lias sold 190,000 copio in paperback, and The Day 
of the Loewi ijo/wo. Scholarly artkia about Wat here 
abroad, multiply canccrously. Mw Lonefyheartt has been made 
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into a play, a more faithful film than the Lee Tracy one, and an 
opera In 1946 it was iramlated into french by Marcelle Sibon 
as Mademoiselle Caur-Bmd, with an tntroduaion by Philippe 
Soupault, and it has had 3 visible effect on later French fiction. 
Since 1949, all West’s boolis but the first hate been published in 
England When the four novels were reissued in this country in 
one volume in 1957, all the texiews were favorable, and there was 
general agreement that West was one of the most important 
untcrs of the thirties, as American as apple pie. West’s picture 
appeared on the cover of the 5 <ilurdny Review, looting very 
Jewish 

The Dream Life of Datso Snell (1951) is almost impossible to 
8>nopsiie A poet named; Balso Snell finds the wooden TrojaD 
Hone and has a picaresque journey up m alUDeniary canal. In 
Ui« course of his travels he encounters, a Jewish guide; Maloney 
the Arcopagiie, a Catholic mystic; John Gilson, a preccdous 
sAoolboy: and Miss McGccoey. John's eighth grade teacher. Each 
has a story, someumes several stones, to tell, and their storiei 
merge with Uieir dreams and with Oalso’t dreams in a thoroughly 
conlusing, and deliberately confusing, fashion. The book ends 
w ith Balso s orgasm, still m tjie bowels of the horse, during a dream 
of rapturous sexual intercourse with Miss McGceney. Calvo u 
dreaming ilie sdioolboy’s dream, and may base become the 
schoolboy. 

The oserwhelming impression the reader gets 11 of the cor- 
ruption and repulsiseness of the flesh. In one of John Gilson's 
fantasies of beating a mistress, he explains his action: "I have a 
sty on my eje, a cold sore on my hp, a pimple where the edge of 
my collar touches my neck, another pimple in the comer of my 
mouth, and a drop of salt sncH on the end of toy nose." FunJier 
more. It seems to me as ihougli all the materials of life — wood, 
gloss, w-ool. skin — ate rubbing against my sty. my cold sore and 
my pimples. A\hen Balso eiicuunicts .Miss MiCeency, a middle- 
aged tweedy woman divguiseil for tlie moment as a beautiful 
naked young girl, she ollm him licrjiociic vision: "ilousci tiui 
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are protuberances on the sliin of streets— wans, tumon, pimples, 
corns, nipples, sebaceous cysts, hard and soft chanaes." 

In a dream within his dream, Balso is attracted to girl cripples: 
"He likened their disarranged hips, their short legs, their bumps, 
their splay feet, their wall-eyes, to ornament." He cries tenderly 
to one of them, Jancy the hunchback: "For me, your sores are 
like {lowers: the new, pink, budlike sores, the full, rose-ripe sores, 
the sweet, seed-bearing sores. 1 shall cherish them all. One of 
Balso's beautiful memories in the book is of a girl he once loscd 
who did nothing all day but put bits of meat and gravy, butter 
and cheese, on Uie petals of roses so that they would attract flics 
instead of butterflies and bees. 

As the human body is seen as a running sore, Chriiiianity is 
seen entirely in terms of Christ's wounded and bleeding body. 
Maloney the Areopagite is writing a hagiography of Saint Puce, 
* flea who was bom. lived, and died in the armpit of Jcius ChrisL 
Maloney's blasphemous idea that Saint Puce was boin of die 
Holy Ghost enables West to mock the mysienes of Incarnation, 
as the flea's feasting on the divine Besh and blood enables West 
to mock Eucharist. TJie Paulon is buticsqued by Maloney, who 
is encountered naked except for a dciby stuck full of thorns, 
trying to crucify himself with iliumbucks, and by Beagle Darwm. 
a fictional insenuon of Miss .McCeeney’i. who does a juggling 
act, keeping in the air "die Nails, the Scourge, die Thoms, and 
a piece of die True Cross." _ . . 

Nor i> Wol-. Ullimicu in U-o toot rtirr.rd tor Chniurn,.,. 
comr. in lor iu Ju.r. Tl., long in ol ol,«rnr 

ronnJnt.. .hr. B.ln. nulr. »hm ho ium hi. pn™, ren.inilr.: 
Round and Ringing Full 
As the Mouds of » Briioming Cobles 
Tlic Rust Laden Holes 
In Our Ixird's Feet 
EniCfum the Jew Dmeii Nails. 


Tlie guide sum* out u. be »»t wly . Jew. but a Jew at the 
„o.tlo« of such melodious Jewtsb names as Hcm.a Hamstfus 
»nd ratesh PearlUfg finds it nectwary to aSfa: I -ua a Jew. 
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I'm a Jew! A Jew!” Balso answers politely iliai some of his best 
friends are Jews, and adds Doughty’s epigram: "The Semites arc 
like to a man sitting in a cloaca to ilic eyes, and whose brows 
touch heaven " 

The strength of Balsa Snell lies in tts gansh comic imagination 
Maloney's crucifixion with thumbtacks is not only a senous 
theme that West’s later work develops, it is also funny and, as a 
parody of the stance of Roman Catholic mysticism, devastating 
The account in John Gilson’s journal of his Gidean and Dosto- 
evskian murder of an idiot dishwasher is repulsive but gciiuinefy 
imagined, and its unconscious sexual motivation is boldly dram- 
atited' stripping for the crime, John nonces bis genitals tight 
and hard; afterwards he feels like a happv young girl, "kuten 
ish, cuney-cutey, darlingey, springtimey". when he sees sailors 
on the street, he flirts and camps and feels ’’as tliough I were 
melting— all silk and perfumed, pmk lace." The hunchback 
Janey is a nightmarish vision of the female body as temfying* 
transformed into comedy she has a hundred and forty tour ex 
quisite teeth, and is pregnant in the hump 

Some of West’s language in the book foreshadows his later 
triumphs. Janey imagines deatli to be "like putting on a wet 
[bathing] suit— shivery." John describes his dual nature to his 
fantasy mistress, Sanieiie: "Think of two men— myself and the 
chauffeur within me. This chauffeur is veiy large and dressed m 
ugly readymade clothing His shoes, soiled from walking about 
the streets of a great aty, arc covered with animal ordure and 
chewing gum. His hands arc covered wiili coarse woollen glo'cs. 
On his head is a derby baC" Sometimes John speaks in a voice we 
can hear as the youthful West's. He tells Balso: "I need women 
and because I can’t buy or force Uiem, I have to make poems for 
them. Cod knows how tired I am of using the insanity of Van 
Gogh and the adventures of Gauguin as can-openers.” John ex 
plains his position in a pamphlet, which he sell* to Balso for a 
dollar. In it he confesses: “If it had been possible for me to at 
trad by exhibiting a senes of physical charms, my hatred won 
have been less. But 1 found it necessary to substitute strange con- 
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T Alt, lot 

hair, oC my rivals.” 

weakntttse, ol all charautritUcally iuv,„ik. 

hor; '* o*»essive scatology, which soon becomes 

j. AiirabilUl” Balso cries o£ his rectal entrance lo 

inf soundness song takes oil from that anal 

^ “ * sublime excrement,” he it told by the Jew«h 
guide (who seems to jusUfy only the first half of Doughty's 
ap onsm). John sees journal-keepers in cxcrcmcnial imagery: 

ey come to llie paper with a constipation of ideas — eager, im- 
^uent The while paper acts as a laxative. A diarrhoea of words 
« the result.” When the idiot dishwasher swallows, John com- 
pares it to "a miniature toilet being flushed ’’ As John beats 
Sametie, he o-ies. "O consopation of dcsiicl O diarrhoea of lovel” 

« has visions of writing a play that will conclude when “the 
ceiling of the theatre will be made to open and cover the occu- 
pants vviih tons of loose excrement.'' Balso speaks "with lips tom 
‘U’gry in laying duck's eggs from a chicken's rectum.” James F. 
Light reports that West was fond of quoting Odo of Cluny's ref- 
erence to the female as "saccus sleTcorij,” but the book's scato- 
logical obsession is dearly not restricted to the female. It is no 
less than a vision of the whole world as one vast dungheap. 

Balia Snell is complex and siratified, so much so that at one 
point we gel Janey's thinking as Beagle imagines it in a letter 
actually written by Miss McGecney and read by Balso in his 
dream within a dream But the book bas no form, and consists 
merely of a series of encounleis and complications, tenninated 
father than resolved by the orgasm. We can sense West's dissatis- 
faction with it as not fully realised in his re-use of some of its 
material in later works. Some of BaUo SntU is extremely school- 
boyish, like the guide's aphorism, "A hand in the Bush is worth 
two in the pockci/' or Balso’s comment on Maloney's story of the 
martyrdom and death of Saint Puce. ”I think you're morbid. . . . 
Take cold showers.” 

Wlien AfiM Lonelyheorls was published two years later, in 1935. 
West told A. J. Liebling that it was enurely unlike Balso Snell. 
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“of quite a different make, whoiesome, clean, holy, slightly mys- 
tic and inane “ He describes it in "Some Notes on htlss Lonely- 
hearts" as a ''portrait of a priest of our time who has lud a 
religious experience." In it. West explains, "violent images are 
used to illustrate commonplace events. Violent acts are left almost 
bald.” He credits William James's Varieties of J^efigious £*^eri- 
ence for its psychology. Some or all of this may be \Ve$tian leg-pull 

The plot of Afia Z.onefyAedr(s is Sophoclean irony, as simple 
and inevitable as the plot of BaUo Snell is random and whimsi- 
cal. A young newspaperman who writes the agony column of his 
paper as "Miss Lonclyhearu" hat reached the point where the 
joke has gone sour. He becomes obsessed with the real misery ol 
hit correspondents, illuminated for him by the cynicism of 'Vil- 
liam Shnke, the feature editor. Miss lasnelyheans pursues Shnke’s 
wife hfary, unsuccessfully, and cannot content himself with 
love and tadiane goodness of Betty, his fiancee. Eventually 
finds hit fate in two of his coirespondenu, the crippled ftttt 
Doyle and his wife Fay. Miss Lonelybearu is not punished for hii 
tumble with Fay, but when on bis next encounter he fights her 
off, it leads to hit being shot by Doyle. 

The characters are allegorical figures who are at the same time 
connnang as people. Mia Lonelyhearis is a New England puri- 
tan, the son of a Baptist minister. He has a true religious voca- 
tion or calling, but no initituUonal church to embody iL \Vheu 
Betty suggests that hc quit the column, he tells her: "I can’t quit. 
And even if I were to quit, it wouldn’t make any difference. I 
wouldn't be able to forget the letters, no matter what I did." 

In one of the most brilliant strokes in the book, he is never 
named, always identified only by his role. (In an earlier draft. 
West had named him Thomas Matlock, which we could translate 
"Doubter Wrestler,” but no name at all is infinitely more effec- 
tive ) Even when he telephones Fay Doyle for an assignation, he 
identifies himself only as "Miss Lonelyhearts, the man who dots 
the column." In his namelessness, in his vocation without a 
church. Miss Lonelybeans is clearly the prophet in the reluctant* 
stage, when be denies the call and «Us God that he stammes*- 
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but Miss Lonelyhearts, ihe prophet of our time, is stuck there 
until death. 

Miss Lonelyhearts identifies Betty as the principle of order: 
“She had often made him feel that when she straightened his tie, 
she straightened much more.” The order that she represents is 
the innocent order of Nature, as opposed to the disorder of sin* 
ful Man. When Miss Lonelyhearts U sick, Betty comes to nourish 
him with hot soup, impose order on his room, and redeem him 
wiUi a pastoral vision: "She told him about her childhood on a 
farm and of her lose for animals, about country sounds and coun- 
try smelts and of how fresh and clean everything in the country 
IS. She said that he ought to live there and that if he did, he 
would find that all his troubles were city troubles," When hfiss 
honel)hearts is back on his feet, Betty ukes him for a walk in 
the too, and he it "amused by her evident belief in the curative 
power of animals." Then she takes him to live in the country 
for a few days, in the book's great idyllic scene. Miss Lonelyhearts 
is beyond such help, but it Is Beuy's patient innocence— she is as 
wft and helpless as a kitten — that makes the book so heartbreak- 
ing. She is an innocent Eve to his fallen Adam, and he alone is 
driven out of Eden. 

The book's four other principal characters are savage carica- 
lures, in ihc root sense of ‘'caricature" as the overloading of one 
attribute. Shrike is a dissociated half of Miss Lonelyhearts, his 
cynical intelligence, and it is interesting to learn that Shrike's 
rhetorical masterpiece, the great speech on the varieties of escape. 
Was spoken by ^[isl Lonelyhearts in an earlier draft. Shrike’s 
name h marvelously apt- The shrike or buidierbird impales its 
prey on thorns, and die name is a form of the word "shriek." 
Slinkc is of course the mocker who hands Miss Lonelyhearts his 
of thorns, and throughout the book he is a shrieking bird 
prey; jshen not a butcherbinl. *'a screaming, clumsy gull." 
Shnlc s wife Mary is one vast teasing mammary image. As Miss 
ondyhearts decides to telephone Mary in Delchanty'j speakeasy, 
* While Rock poster and observes that “the artist had 
la en a great deal of care in drawing her breasts and tlicir nipples 
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Stuck out like tiny red hau.“ He then thinks o£ '•the pUy Mary 
nude with her breasw She used them as the coquettes of long 
ago had used their fans. One of her tricks was to wear a medal 
low down on her chest. Whencser he asked to see it, instead of 
drasving it out she leaned over for him to look. Although he had 
often asked to see the medal, be had not yet found out what it 
represented." Miss Lonelyhearts and Mary go out for a gay ese* 
ning, and Mary flaunts her breasu while talking of her mother’s 
temble death from cancer of the bttasL He finally gets to see the 
medal, which reads ‘‘Awarded by the Boston Latin School for 
first place in the too yd. dash." When he takes her home he kisses 
her breasts, for the first time briefly slowing dosvn her dash. 

The Doyles are presented in inhuman or subhuman imagery. 
\Vhen, in answer to Fay's letter of sexual invitation, Miss lonely* 
hearts decides to telephone her, he pictures her as “a tenL hair* 
covered and veined." and himself as a skeleton: "When he made 
the skeleton enter the flesh tent, it flowered at every joint.'' Fay 
appears and it a giant: “legs like Indian clubs, breasu like bal- 
loont and a brow like a pigeon." ^Vhen be lakes her arm, "It felt 
like a thigh.” Following her up the suirs to his apartment, ''he 
watched the action of her massive bams; they were like two enon 
tnous grindstones " Undressing, "she made sea sounds; something 
flapped like a tail; there wat the creak of ropes; then he heaid 
the wave-agains t a-w harf smack of rubber on flesh. Her call for him 
to hurry was a sea moan, and when he lay beside her, she heaved, 
tidal, moon<lrivcn." Eventually Mm Lonelyhearts '‘irawled out 
of bed like an exhausted swimiDer leaving the surf," and she soon 
drags him back. 

If Fay is an oceanic monster, Peter Doyle is only a sinister 
puppy. In bringing Miss Lonelyhearts back to the apartment at 
Fay’s order, he half-jokes, "Ain't I the pimp, to bring home a guy 
for my wife?" Fay reacu by hitting him in the mouth with a 
rolled up newspaper, and his comic response is to growl like a dog 
and cat^ the paper with hu teeth. When she leu go of her end. 
he drops to his hands and knees and continues to imitate a dog 
on the floor. As hfiss Lonelyhearu leans over to help him up, 
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"Doyle tore open Miss Lonelyhearts' fly, then rolled over on his 
back, laughing wildly,*' Fay, more properly, accepts him as a dog 
and kicks him. 


The obsessive theme ol Miss Lonelyhearts is human pain and 
suffering, but it is represented almost entirely as female suffering. 
This is first spelled out in the letters addressed to Miss Lxmely- 
hearts: Sick-o£ it-all is a Roman Catholic wife who has had seven 
children in twelve years, is pregnant again, and has kidney pains 
so excruciating that she cries all the time. Desperate is a sixteen- 
year-old bom with a hole in her face instead of a nose, who wants 
to have dates like other girls. Harold S. writes about his thirieen- 
ycar-old deafand-dumb sister Grade, who was raped by a man 
when she was playing on the roof, and who will be brutally pun- 
ished if her parents find out about It. Broad Shoulders was hit 
by a car when she was first pregnant, and is aUemaiely persecuted 
and deserted by an unbalanced husband, in five pages of ghastly 
deuil. Miss Lonelyhearu gets only two letters about male luffe^ 
ing, one from a paralyied boy who wanu to play the violin, the 
other from Peter Doyle, who complains of the pain from his 
crippled leg and the general meaninglessness of life. 

The theme of indignities committed on women comes up in 
another form in the stories Miss Lonelyhearu' friends tell in 


Delchanty'i. Tliey seem to be exclusively anecdotes of group raf^ 
of one woman gang raped by eight neighbors, of ano^er kept m 
the back room of a speakeasy for three days, unit on “ 

day they sold tickcu to niggerv~Mi« Lonelyhearu lenu es i 

self wni -wife-torturen. mper. of smaU children.- At one point 
he rte. giving hi. «.deo *e ueJiUon-l Chn.u.n 
ler .uHering, L. il i. Chen.-. g-C “ 

Him. but he leer, np the .nOering, 

Ultimmely the novel bj. Mi„ Lonely 

only proclmm io r„f h,„„ell in the win- 

he,mp..,vi.ionol homer. diwmna ringv -eoj.e.. 

do« ol e pe»n.hop 1 „„doli.». All lhe« tting. were ihe 

shotgunK fidung jonured high light twisted on the 

paraphernalia of suflennS- A “«««“ 6 6 
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blade o[ a gift knife, a bauered horn grunted -with pain.” Finally 
his mind fonns everything into a gigantic cross, and he falls asleep 
exhausted. 

The book’s desperate cry of pain and suffering comes to a focus 
m what Miss Lonelyhearts calls hu “Christ complex.” He recog- 
nizes that Christ is the only answer to his readers’ letters, but that 
"if he did not want to get sick, he had to stay away from the 
Chnst business. Besides, Christ was Shrike's particular joke.” As 
Miss Lonelyhearts leaves the office and walks through a tittle park, 
the shadow of a lamppost pierces his side like a spear. Since 
nothing grows in the park’s battered earth, he decides to ask his 
correspondents to come and water the soil with their tears. He im- 
agines Shnke telling him to teach them to pray each morning. 
"Give us this day our daily sume,” and thinks: "He had given his 
reader many stones; so many, in fact, that he had only one leit -* 
the stone that had formed in bis gut-” 

Jesus Chnsc, Shnke says, is "the Miu Looelybeans of Miss 
Lonelyhearts.” Miss Lonelyhearts has nailed an ivory Christ to 
the wall of his room with great spikes, but it disappoints him: 
“Instead of writhing, the Christ remained calmly decorative." 
Miss Lonelyhearts recalls: "As a boy in his father’s church, he had 
discovered that something stirred in. him when he shouted the 
name of Christ, something secret and enormously powerfuL” Un- 
fortunately. be recognizes, k is not feith but hysteria: "For him, 
Christ was the most natural of cxdtemenu.” 

Miss Lonelyhearts tells Betty he is "a humanity lover,” but 
Shrike more aptly identifies him a “leper licker.” “If he could only 
believe in Christ," Miss Lonelyhearts thinks, "then everything 
would be simple and the letten extremely easy to answer." Later 
he recogmzes that "Shrike had accelerated his sickness by teach- 
ing him to handle his one escape. Christ, with a thick glove of 
words." He decides that he has ^d a part in the general betrayal 
of suffering mankind: "The ibiog that made his share in it par- 
ticularly bad was that he was capable of dreaming the Chnst 
dream. He felt that he had failed at it; not so much because of 
Sluike's jokes or his own self-doubt, but because of his lack of 
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humUity." Miss Lonelyhearu concludes that "with him, even the 
word Christ was a vanity.** When he gets drunk with Doyle, he 
calls on Christ joyously, and goes home with Doyle to bring the 
glad tidings to botli Doyles, to heal their marriage. He preaches 
"love" to them and realizes that he is only writing another coh 
umn, switches to preaching Qirist Jesus, "the black fruit that 
hangs on the ciosstrce ... the bidden {mil," and realizes that 
he is only echoing Shrike’s poisoned rhetoric. 

IVhat Miss Lonelyhearts eventually achieves, since he cannot 
believe in the real Christ, and refuses to become a spurious Christ, 
is Petfii’s condition. He beoomet the rock, on which the new 
church will be founded, but it is the church of catatonic with* 
drawal. After three days m bed Miss Lonelyhearts attains a state 
of perfect calm, and the stone in his gut expands until he becomes 
"an ancient rock, smooth with experience.” llie Shrikes come to 
take him. to a pasty at their apartment, and against this rock the 
waves of Shrike dash in vain. When Mary wriggles on Miss Lonely* 
hearts* lap in the cab, "the rock remained perfect," At the party 
he withtunds Shrike's newest mockery, the Miss Lonelybeani 
Came, with indifference: "What goes on in the sea is of no inter- 
est to the rock." Miss Lonelyheaits leaves the party with Betty: 
"She too should see the rock he had become." He shamelessly 
promises her marriage and domesticity: "The rock was a solidifi- 
cation of his feeling, his conscience, his sense of reality, his self- 
knowledge." He then goes back to his sickbed content: "The rock 
had been thoroughly tested and had been found perfecL" 

The next day Miss Lonelyhearts is burning with fever, and "the 
rock became a furnace.” The room fills with giace, the illusory 
grace of madness, and as Doyle comes up the stain with a pistol 
Miss Lonelyhearts rushes downstain to embrace him and heal his 
crippled leg, a miracle that will embody his succoring all suffer- 
ing mankind with love. Unable to escape Miss Lonelyhearts’ mad 
embrace, temfied by Betty coming up the stairs, Doyle tries to 
toss away the gun, and Miss Looelyhearu is acddenially shot. He 
falls dragging Doyle down the stairs ia his arms. 

It is of course a homosexual tableau— the men locked in cm- 
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bnce v<hite tbe woman stands helplessly by— and behind bis 
other miseries Miss Lonelyhcarts has a powerful latent bomosexu* 
ality. It IS this that is ultimately (lie joke of his name and the 
book's title. It explains hit acceptance of teasing dates with Mary 
and hit coldness with Mary; he liiinks of her excitement and 
notes "No similar change eser took, place in his own body, how* 
ever. Like a dead man. only friction could make him warm or 
violence make him mobile.'* It explains his discontent witli Betty. 
Most of all it explains hit joy at being seduced by Fay— "He had 
always been the punuer, but now found a strange pleasure in 
having the roles reversed" — and how quickly the pleasure turns 
to disgust, 

The communion Miss Lonelyhearu achieves with Doyle in 
Delehanty’t consitu m thelt sitting silently holding hands, Miss 
Lonelyhcarts pressing "with all the love he could manage" to 
overcome the revulsion he feeb at Doyle's touch* Back at the 
Doyles', after Doyle has ripped open Miu Lonelyhearu' fly and 
been lucked by bis wife, they hold hands again, and when Fay 
comes back in the room she says "What a sweet pair of fairies you 
guys are " It is West's ultimate irony that the symbolic embrace 
they manage at the end is one peneirau'ng the body of the other 
with a buUet- 

We could, if we so chose, write Miss Lonelyhearu' case-history 
before the novel begins. Terrified <rf his stem religious father, 
identifying with his soft loviog inoiher, the boy renounces his 
phallicism out of castration anxiety— a classic Oedipus complex. 
In these terms the Shrikes arc Miss Lonelyhearu' Oedipal parenu, 
abstracted ai the father's loud voice aud the mother's tantalizing 
breasL The scene at the end of Miss lonelyhearu date with Mary 
Sltnke is horrifying and supeib. Sundmg ouuide her apartment 
door, suddenly overcome with passion, he strips her naked under 
her fur coat while she keeps talking mindlessly of her mother’s 
death, mumbling and tepeadng herself, so that Shrike will not 
hear their sudden silence and come out Finally Mary agrees to 
let Miss Lonelyhearu in if Shnke is not home, goes inside, and 
soon Shnke peers out the door, wearing only the top of hU pa* 
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jamas. It is the child’s Oedipal vision perfectly dramatized: he 
can clutch at his mother's body but loses her each time to hi? 
more potent rival. 

It should be noted that if this Is the pattern of Miss Lonely- 
hearts' Oedipus complex, it is not that of West, nor are the 
Shrikes the pattern of West's parents. How consaous was West 
of all or any of this? I would guess, from the book's title, that he 
was entirely conscious of at least Miss Lonelyhearts' latent homo- 
sexuality. As for the Oedipus complex, all one can do is note 
West's remarks in "Some Notes on Miss Lonelyhearts”: "Psychol- 
ogy has nothing to do with reality nor should it be used as moti- 
vation. The novelist is no longer a psychoIogisL Psychology can 
become much more important The great body of cate histories 
can be used in the way the ancient writers use their myths. Freud 
18 your Bulhnch; you can not learn from him.” 

The techniques West uses to express hu themes are perfectly 
suited to Aem. The most iiaporuae is a penasite desperate aad 
savage tone, not only in the imagery of violence and suffering, but 
everywhere. It it the tone of a world where unreason is trium- 
phant Telling Miss Lonetyhearu that he is awaiting a girl "of 
great Intelligence," Shrike "illustrated the word intelligence by 
carving two enormous breasts in the air with his hands.” When 
Miss Lonelyhearts is in the country with Betty, a gas station at- 
tendant tells him amiably that "it wasn't the hunters who drove 
out the deer, but the yids." When Miss Lonelyhearts acddenially 
collides with a man in Delehanty's and turns to apblogize. he is 
punched in the mouth. 

The flowering cactus that blooms in this wasteland is Shrike's 
rhetoric. The book begins with a mock prayer he has composed 
for Miss LoneI)hearts, and every time Shrike appears he makes 
a masterly speech: on religion, on escapes, on the gospel of Miss 
Lonelyhearu according to Mirike. He composes a mock letter to 
God, in which Miss I,.onelyhearu confesses shyly: "I read your 
column and like it very rauch." He it a cruel and releiuless pun- 
ster and wit. In his sadistic game at the pany, Shrike reads aloud 
letters to Miss Lonelyhearts. He reads one from a pathetic old 
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woman who sells pendU (or a living, and condudes: “She has 
rheum m her eyes. Have you room in your heart for her?” He 
reads another, from the paralyzed boy who wants to play the vio* 
lin, and concludes: "How pathetkl However, one can learn much 
from this parable. Label the boy Labor, the violin Capital, and 
so on . . Shrike’s masterpiece, the brilliant evocation of the 
ultimate inadequacy of such escapes as the toil, the South Seas, 
Hedonism, and art,isadasticoCinodem rhetoric; as is bis shorter 
speech on religion. Here are a few sentences from the latter: "Un* 
der the skin of man is a wondrous jungle where veins like lush 
tropical growths bang along overripe organs and weed*like en- 
trails writhe in squiiming tangles of red and yellow. In this jun- 
gle, flitting from rock-gray lungs to golden intestines, from liver 
to lights and back to liver again, lives a bird called the touL The 
Catholic hunts this bird with bread and wine, the Hebrew with 
a golden ruler, the Protestant on leaden feet with leaden words, 
the Buddhist with gestures, the Negro with blood.** 

The other cactus that flowers in the wutelind it sadistic vi> 
lence. The book's most harrowing chapter, "Miss Lonelyhearts 
and (he lamb," is a dream or recollection of a college escapade, in 
which Miss Looelyhearu and two other boys, after drinking all 
night, buy a lamb to barbecue in the woods. Miss Lonelyhearts 
persuades his companions to sacrifice it u> God before barbecuing 
it. They lay the lamb on a flower-covered altar and Miss Lonely- 
hearts tries to cut its throat, but succeeds only in maiming it and 
breaking the ktule. 'The lamb escapes and crawls off into the un- 
derbrush, and the boys flee. Later Miss Lonelyhearu goes back 
and crushes the lamb’s head with a stone. This nightmarish scene, 
with its unholy suggestions of the Sacrifices of l*aac and Christ, 
embodies the book's bitter paradoa; that sadism is the perversion 
of love. 

Visiting Betty early in the novel, aware "that only violence 
could make him supple." Miss Lonelyhearu reaches imide her 
robe and tugs at her nipple unpleasantly. "Let nte pluck this 
rose.” he says, "I want to wear it In my buttonhole." Jn "Miss 
Lonelyhearu and the dean old man," he and a drunken friend 
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find an old gentleman in a washroom, drag him to a speakeasy, 
and torment him with questions about his “homosexualistic tend- 
encies.” As they get nastier and nastier, Miss Lonelyheart feels 
"as he had felt years before, when he had accidentally stepped on 
a small frog. Its spilled guts had filled with him pity, but when its 
suffering had become real to his senses, his pity had turned to rage 
and he had beaten it frantically until it was dead." He ends by 
twisting the old man’s arm until the old man screams and some 
one hits Miss Lonelyhearts with a chair. 

The book's only inter\al of decency, beauty, and peace is the 
pastoral idyll of the few days Miss Lonelyhearts spends with Betty 
in the country. They drive in a borrowed car to the deserted 
farmhouse in Connecticut where she was bom. It is spring, and 
Miss Lonelyhearts "had to admit, even to himself, that the pale 
new leaves, shaped and colored like candle fiames, were beautiful 
and that the air smelt clean and alive.” They work at cleaning up 
the place, Betty cooks simple meals, and they go down to the 
pond to watch the deer. After they eat an apple that has oipinous 
Biblical overtones, Betty reveals that she is a virgin and they go 
fraternally to bed. The next day they go for a naked swim; then, 
with "no wind to disturb the pull of the earth,” Betty is cere- 
monially deflowered on the new grass. The reader is repeatedly 
warned that natural innocence cannot save Miss Lonelyhearts: 
the noise of birds and crickcu is ”a horrible racket” in his ears; 
in the woods, "in the deep shade there vras nothing but death — 
rotten leaves, gray and white fungi, and over everything a fune- 
real hush." ^Vhen they get back to New York, "Miss Lonelyhearts 
knew that Betty had failed to cure him and that he had been 
right when he had said that he could never forget the letters.” 
Later, when Miss Lonelyhearts u a rock and leaves Shrike’s party 
with Betty, he tries to create a miniature idyll of innocence by 
taking her out for a strawberry soda, but it fails. Pregnant by him 
and intending to have an abortion, Betty remaiiu nevertheless in 
Edenic innocence; Miss Lonelyhearu is irretrievably fallen, and 
there is no savior who can re d eem. 

The book's pace is frantic and its imagery is garish, ugly, and 
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compelling. The letters to Miss Lonelyhearu are "stamped from 
the dough of suffering with a heart-shaped cookie knife." The 
sky looks "as if it had been rubbed with a soiled eraser." A blood- 
shot eye in the peephole of Delehanty's glows "like a niby in an 
antique iron ring." Finishing his sermon to tlie "intelligent" 
girl, Shrike "buried his triangular fac£ like the blade of a hatchet 
in her neck." Miss Lonelyhearu' longue is "a fat thumb," bis 
heart "a congealed lump of icy fat,” and his only feeling "icy fat- 
ness." Goldsmith, a colleague at the paper, has cheeks "like twin 
rolls of smooth pink toilet paper." Only the imagery of the Con- 
necticut interlude tempontniy thaws the idness and erases the 
unpleasant assodationi with fatness and thumb. As Miu Lonely- 
hearu watches Betty naked, "She looked a little fat, but when she 
lifted something to the line, all the fat disappeared. Her raised 
arms pulled her breasu up unul they were like pink-tipped 
thumbs." 

The unique greatneu of Mitt Lonelyhearu seems to have come 
into the world with hardly a predecessor, but it has itself influ- 
enced a great many American novelisu since. Afus Lonelyhearu 
seems to me one of the three finest American novels of our cen- 
tury. The Other two are F. Scott Fiugeiald's The Great Galtby 
and Ernest Hemingway's The Sun Abo Ruet. It shares with them 
a lost and victimised hero, a bitter sense of our dviliution’t fal- 
sity. a pervaiise melancholy atmosphere of failure and defeat. If 
the tone of Mtit Lonelyhearu is more strident, iu images more 
gansh, iu pate more rapid and hystcricaf, it is as fitting an epit- 
ome of the thirucs as they are of the twenties. If nothing in the 
forties and fifties has sitoilarlygooe beyond Mut Lonelyhearu in 
violence and shock, it may be because it sunds at the end of the 
line. 

A Cool Million, subtitled "The Dismantling ©f Lemuel Pit- 
kin." is a comi& even a parody, nosel, to some extent a reveraion 
to the woild of Babo Snell. It tells the story of Lemuel Tiikin, a 
poor but honest Vermont boy, as be attempts to male hit way m 
the world. As be conXronu each experience with the old fads* 
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ioned virtues of honesty, sobriety, good sporumanship, thrift: 
bravery, chivalry, and kindness, he is robbed, beaten up. muu- 
lated. cheated, and victimized. In an interwoven subplot, EliU' 
betli Prail, a neighbor who similarly represents decent American 
girlliood, is sexually mistreated: raped, beaten by a sadist, kid- 
napped by white slavers and sold into prostitution, turned out 
to walk the streets, and so forth. Meanwhile their town banker, 
“Shagpoke” ^Vhipple, a former President of the United States, 
creates an American fascist movement and takes over tlie coun- 
try. 

The toul efiect is that of a prolonged, perhaps overprolonged, 
jape. The stages of the action are the suges of Lem's dismantling, 
thrown into jail in a frame-up, he loses all his teeth because the 
warden believes teeth to be the source of moral infection; rescu- 
ing a banker and his daughter from a runaway horse, Lem loses 
an eye: kidnapped by agenu of the Communist International, he 
is involved in an automobile collision and loses a thumb; ixying 
to save Betty from rape, he is caught in a bear trap that the vil- 
lain has planted, which costs him a leg, and wliile unconscious in 
the trap he is scalped by a Harvard-educated Indian. He is even- 
tually hired as stooge for a vaudeville act and demolished during 
each performance; when he is bit with a mallet, *'His toupee Hew 
off, his eye and teeth popped out. and his wooden leg wu knocked 
into the audience.” Eventually Lem is shot down omtage while 
making a speech for American fascism. As a result of his martyr- 
dom Whipple’s Leather Shiru triumph, and Pitkin’s Birthday 
becomes a national holiday, on which the youth of America pa- 
rade singing 'The Lemuel Pitkin Song.” 

What form the book has comes from these ritual stages of dis- 
memberment. but in a truer sense A Cool Million is formless, an 
inorganic stringing together of comic set pieces, with the prepos- 
terous incidenu serving merely to raise the various topia West 
chooses to satirize. Thus Betty’s residence in Wu Fong’s brothel 
leu off pages of comic description, fint of the brothel as a House 
of All Nations, then, when Wu Fong is converted by the "Buy 
American” campaign of the Hcarst newspapers, into an all-Ameri- 
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drunk. Uicy do noihing to put out the fire In&tead ilicy loot the 
house while the duel rapes Betty, leaving her naked and uncon- 
soous on the ground. She is ilicn sent to an orphan asjiuiu. and 
put out at fourteen to be a qumI in the household of Deacon 
Slenp. where in addition to her other duties she iscniliusiastically 
beaten twice a week on Uie bare behind by the Deacon, who gnes 
her a quarter after each beating. 

In tins world where firemen are looten and rapists and church 
elders perveru and hypocrites. poUceisen appear only to beat up 
the victims of enroes. When Lem is first seised by the police, on 
his way to the big city to make his fortune, a patrolman dubs 
him on the head, one detective kicks him in the stomadi. and a 
second kicks him behind the ear: all three actions unrelated to 
any of the remarks they make to Lem. but rather, natural rellexci. 
When Lem faints from the wround he received from stopping the 
runaway hone, he is found by a policeman, who csubliihes com- 
munication by kicking him In ihegnio- The brutal image of the 
police in the book is always the nssed truncheon, the doubled fix, 
the fool drawn back. 

The wcakaiesses o( the book are perhaps the inevitable weak- 
nesses o! the form, jokes that do not oMiae oS and failures of tone. 
Sometiinet the book is almost unbelievably corny and hcavT- 
lianded. \Vlien he is in tliis mood. Wcat vnll cvns have someone 
address a Chinese in pidgin and be answered in flawIcM Cngljth. 

The uncertainty of tone is mainly in regard to ics. When W’est 
is openly vulgar, he is fine, but on occasion be leetni to smiik. 
and then he it less fine. A scene betwrea Lem. cajrfuml by Wo 
Fong’s men. dmted in a tight fitting sailor suit, and set up ai a 
hooKwexuai prusutuie In the brothel, and his client, a Ihping 
Indian maharajah. Is perhaps the matt exirnne fsiture. The Cnt 
npe of Betty by ihe drunken fire chief is disturbing and elfealir. 
but her ihouundih rafie is boring and meaninglest, as ownedy. 
social comment, or even tiiillatlon. Betty la almost Invariably un- 
amteious when raped, an oddly necrofihiliac toutic. and WKno- 
times the details Wad us to capcci a salacious dlusuaiion oq the 
neat page 
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West’s last book, The Day of theLocttsl (1939), is a novel about 
a young painter named Tod Hackett, working at a Hollywood 
movie studio as a set and costume designer, and some people he 
encounters. These arc principally Faye Greener, a beautiful young 
girl whom he loves: her father Harry, an old vaudeville comic; 
Earle Shcx>p, Faye's cowboy beau; Miguel. Earle’s Mexican friend 
who breeds fighting cocks; Abe Kusich, a dwarf racetrack tout; 
and Homer Simpson, an innocent from the Middle West also in 
love with Faye. In the course of the novel Marry dies, and Faye 
and her friends go to live with Homer. The action is climaxed by 
a wild party at Hamer's, after which Faye and Miguel end up in 
bed. This results, the next day, in Homer's demented murder of 
a boy, which in turn precipitates a riot in the streets, on which 
the book ends. The title comes from the plague of locusu visited 
on Pharaoh in the Book of Exodus. 

like the characters in Miss Lonelyhearts, the characters in The 
Day 0/ the Locust tend to b« symbolic abstractions, but here with 
some loss of human reality. Tod, who never quite comes to life 
(maitily, I think* because of West’s efioru to keep him from being 
autobiographical), represenu The Painter’s Eye. All through the 
book he is planning a great canvas, “The Burning of Los Ange- 
les," which will sum up the whole violent and demented civiliza- 
tion. It is to show the dcy bunting at high noon, set on fire by a 
gay holiday crowd, who appear carrying baseball bats and torches: 
“No longer bored, they sang and danced joyously in the red light 
of the fiames.” In the foreground. Tod and hit friends flee the 
mob in various characierisuc postures: Faye naked and running 
rather proudly, throwing her knees high; Homer half-asleep; Tod 
stopping to throw a stone at the crowd. Meanwhile the flames 
Uck avidly “at a corinihian column that held up the palmleaf 
roof of a nutburger sund.” 

Faye is nothing like the Fay of Miss Lonelyhearts (as the Betty 
of A Coot Afilfi'on is nothing like the Betty of Miss Lonelyhearts 
—West was ove«conomical of names). Faye is seventeen, "a tall 
girl with wide, straight shoulders and long, swordlike legs.” She 
has “a moon face, wide at the cheek bones and narrow at chin 
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and brow." her hair u plauBum-blonde. her breasu are "placed 
wide apart and their thnm" it "upward and outward," her but- 
tocks look "like a heart upude dowxL" She dresses like a child of 
twelve, eats an apple with her little finger curled, and has a brain 
the size of a walnuL 

Like Betty in Afisr Loneffheartt, Faye represents Nature, but 
now Nature’s appearance of innocence is seen as deceptiie. aUd 
Faye is as far as can be front Betty. Tod looks at an mviung pho- 
tograph of her, lying "with her anus and legs spread, as though 
wetcoming a lover,” and thinks: “Her invitation wasn't to pleas- 
ure, but to struggle, hard and sharp, closer to murder than to 
love. If you threw yourself on her, it would be like throwing 
yourself from the parapet of a skyscraper. You would do it with 
a scream. You couldn't expect to rise again. Your teeth would t>e 
driven into your skull like nails into a pine board and your back 
would be broken. You wouldn’t even have tiise to sweat or dose 
your eyes." ^Vhat then is Tod's conclution? "If she would only 
let him, be would be glad to throw himself, no matter what the 
coil" Luckily, she never lets him. 

All expeneoa rolls off Faye. She smells to Tod like "buck* 
wheat in fiower"; when she leans toward him, drooping slightly, 
"he had seen young birches droop like that at midday when they 
are over-heavy with lun." When she announces her mtenu’on of 
becoming a call girl. Tod decides that "her beauty was structural 
like a tree’s, not a quality of her mind or heart Perhaps even 
whoring wouldn't damage it for that reason.” A spell of whoring 
does not in fact damage it. and when Tod sees her later: "She 
looked just born, everything moist and fresh, volatile and per- 
fumed." In her natural acceptance of the world of sexuality, she 
is, as Homer tells Tod proudly, "a fine, wholesome child.” 

This vision of Nature emphasizes iu infuriating invulnerabil- 
ity, and Tod not only wants to smash himself on it. but in other 
moods, to smash Faye. He thicUu: ”11 he only had the courage to 
throw himself on her. Nothing ieu violent than rape would do. 
*nie sensation he felt was like that he got when holding an egg 
in his hand. Not that she was fragile or even seemed fragile. It 
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wasn't that. It was her completeness, her egglike s;l[-tuSiciency, 
that made him want to crush her." Seeing her again, Tod feels- 
"Her seU-suHiciency made hint st^uiim and the desire to break iu 
smooth surface with a blow, or at least a sudden obscene gesture, 
became irresistible." When Faye disappears at the end of the 
book. Tod cannot decide whether she has gone o9 with Miguel or 
gone badt to being a call girl. "But either way ^e would come 
out all right," he thinks. "Nothing could hurt her. She was like a 
cork. No matter how rough the sea got, the would go dandng over 
the same wases that sank iron ships and tore away piers of rein- 
forced concrete." Tod then produces an elaborate fantasy of wait- 
ing in a parking lot to knock Faye unconscious and rape her, and 
he steps from that into the riot of the book’s last scene. 

The men around Faye ate in their diSercni fashions as mind- 
less as she. Her father. Harry Greener, after forty yean in vaude- 
ville and burlesque, no longer has any personality apart from his 
clowning role. "It was his sole method of defense," West explains. 
"Most people, he had discovered, won't go out of their way to 
punish a clown." West invenu a superb down act (or him. pr^ 
sented in the form of an old clipping from the Sunday Timer, but 
the clowning we see in the book. » of a more poignant sort, hit 
comic act peddling home-made silver polish. 

Faye's cowboy, Earle Shoop, is an image of vinle idiocy. "He 
had a two-dimensional face that a talented child might have 
drawn with a ruler and a compass. His chin was perfectly round 
and his eyes, which were wide apart, were also round. His thin 
mouth ran at right angles to bis straight, perpendicular nose. His 
reddish tan complexion was (he same color from hairline to 
throat, as though washed in by an expert, and it completed his 
resemblance to a mechanical drawing." His conversation consisu 
of "Lo, thar,” "Nope,” and "I was only funning." 

The Mexican, Miguel, is an image of puie sensuality; "He was 
toSee-coIored with large Armenian eyes and pouting black lips. 
His head was a mass of tight, ordered curls.” When Faye responds 
to him. "his skin glowed and the oil In his black curls sparkled.” 
Early in the book we see him rhumba with Faye, until jealousy 
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drives Earle to smash him over the head with 2 stick. Later he 
tangos withher, a tango that ends in hed. "Mexicans are very good 
with women." Tod decides, as the snoral of the episode. 

Homer is the most completely abstracted character in the book. 
As Mary Shnke in Mut Lonelyhearts Ucminly reduced to Breasts, 
so Homer is entirely reduced to an image of Hands, enormous 
hands independent of hit body. We see him waking in the mom' 
ing: “Every part was awake but his hands. They still slept He 
was not surprised. They demanded special attention, had always 
demanded it When he had been a child, he used to stick pins 
into them and once had even thnui them into a ftie. Sow he used 
only cold water " We see him plunge his hands into the washbasin: 
‘They lay quietly on the bottom like a pair of strange aquatic 
animals. When they were thoroughly chilled and began to crawl 
about he lifted them out and hid them in a towel." In the bath; 
"ffe kept his enormous hands folded quietly on his belly, Al* 
though absolutely still, they seemed curUd rather than resting." 
\Vhen Homer cuts his hand opening a can, "The wounded hand 
writhed about on the kitchen uble until it was carried to the sink 
by its mate and bathed tenderly in hot water." 

When Faye cries at their first meeting, Homer makes "his big 
hands dance at the end of his arms," and "several times his hands 
moved forward to comfort her. but he succeeded in curbing 
them." As he and Faye sit and cat: "His hands began to bother 
him. He rubbed them against the edge of the table to relieve 
their itch, but it only stimulated them. When he clasped them 
behind his back, the strain beame intolerable- They were hot 
and swollen Using the dishes as an excuse, he held them under 
the cold water up of the sink." When Faye leaves, Homer is too 
bashful to say anything aifeciionate, buU "His hands were braver. 
When Faye shook good bye. they clutched and refused to let go." 
After she leaves. “His hands kept his thoughts busy. They trem- 
bled and jerked, as though troubled by dreams. To hold them 
still, he clasped them together- Their fingers twined like a tangle 
of thighs in miniature. He snatched them apart and sat on them." 

During the final party, when Tod siu outside ulking to Homer, 
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he watches Homer's hands doing "the most complicated tic" Tod 
had ever seen, "manual ballet": "Hu big hands left his lap, where 
they had been playing ‘here's the church and here the steeple,’ 
and hid in his armpits. They remained there for a moment, then 
slid under his thighs. A moment later they were back in his lap. 
The right hand cracked the joints of the left, one by one, then the 
left did the same service for the right. They teemed easier for a 
moment, but not for long." Each time the hands start the routine, 
Homer tries to trap them between hts knees, but each time they 
struggle to get free, and eventually they crawl out again, since 
Homer must compulsively perform the niual three times. 

This gansh and remarkable image is built up throughout the 
book to embody all of Homer’s repressed violence; the hands 
are strangler’s bands, rapist's hands. For reasons impossible to 
imagine cr justify, West let it all go to waste. When Homer’s vio- 
lence finally does break out, when Faye’s leaving has driven him 
out of his mind, he kills a boy who has hit him in the face with 
a stone by stomping him to death, never touching him with his 
bands. 

The most grotesque character in this gallery of grotesques is 
the dwarf, Abe Kusich. When Tod first meeu him, he is wearing 
perfect dwarf headgear, a high green Tyrolean hat. Unfortunate- 
ly, “the test of his outfit didn’t go well with the hat. Instead of 
shoes with long points and a leather apron, he wore a blue, 
double-breasted suit and a black shirt wiih a yellow tie. Instead of 
a crooked thorn stick, he carried a rolled copy of the Daily Run- 
ning Horse" His tiny size is made pathetic in an image of his 
catching Tod's attention by tugging at the bottom of his jacket, 
but it is accompanied by an unbelievable pugnacity, verbal and 
physical. He is a small murderous animal like Homer’s hands, and 
he too finally erupts into violence responding to a kick in the 
stomach from Earle by squeezing Earle's testicles until he collapses. 

West's earlier title for The Day of the Locust was The Cheated, 
and the latent violence of the cheated, the mob that fires Los An- 
geles in Tod’s picture, and riots in the fiesh at the end of the 
book, is its major theme. The cheated are recognizable by tight 
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in Hollywood: "Their doihing was somber and badly cut, bought 
from mail-order houses.” They stand on the streets staring at 
passers-by, and "when their stare was returned, their eyes filled 
with hatred." They are the people who ha>e "come to California 
to die." At one point Tod wonden "if he weren’t exaggerating 
the importance of the people who come to California to die. 
Maybe they weren't really desperate enough to set a single dty on 
fire, let alone the whole country." Mis ultimate discovery is that 
they are. 

Some of the cheated come to Many's funeral, "hoping for a 
dramatic incident of soioe tort, hoping at least for one of the 
moumen to be led weeping hysterically from the chapel.” As he 
stares at them, "it seemed to Tod that they stared back at him 
With an expression of vsdous. acrid boredom that trembled on 
the edge of violence." In the book’s last scene, the cheated line up 
by the thouunds outside Kahn's Penian Palace Theatre for the 
premiire of a new picture. The mob terrifies Tod, and he now 
recognizes it as a demonic collective entity, unstoppable once 
arou^ except by machine guns. In one of West’s ntre Manciit 
slantlngs, the mob includes no workingmen, but is entirely ''made 
up of the lower middle classes.” Tod condudes: 

It was a mistake to tliink them harmless curiosity seekers. They 
were savage and bitter, espeoally the middle-aged and the old, 
and had ^en made so by boredom and duappointment. 

All their lives they bad slaved at some kind of dull, heavy 
labor, behind desks and counters, in the fields and at tedious 
machines of all sorts, saving their pennies and dreaming of the 
leisure that would be iheiw when they had enough. Finally that 
day came. They could draw a weekly income of ten or fifteen 
dollars. Where else should they go but California, the land of 
sunshine and oranges? 

Once there, they discovered that sunshine isn’t enougli. They 
get tired of oranges, even of avocado pears and passion fruit. 
Nothing happens. They don’t know what to do with their time. 
They haven't the mental equipment for leisure, the money nor 
the physical equipment for pleasure. Did they slave so long just 
to go on an occasional Jowa picnic? What else is there? They 
watch the waves come in Venn*. There wasn't any ocean where 
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most ol them came from, but after jouVc seen one wave you've 
seen tliem alL The same is true of ihe airplanes at Glendale. If 
only a plane would crash once in a while so that they could watch 
the passengers being consumed in a "holocaust of flame,” as the 
newspapers put iu But the planes never crash. 

Their boredom becomes more and more terrible They realize 
that they’ve been tricked and bum with resentmenL Every day of 
their lives they read the newspapers and went to the movies. Both 
fed them on lynchings, murder, sex crimes, explosions, wrecks, 
love nests, Arcs, miracles, revolutions, wars. This daily diet made 
sophisticates of them. The sun is a joke. Oranges can't tmllate 
their jaded palates. Nothing can ever be violent enough to make 
taut their slack minds and bodies. They have been cheated and 
betrayed. They have slaved and saved for nothing. 

As the marching Leather Shirts wen West's fantasy of Ameri- 
can fascism, this vidous mob of the cheated lower middle class is 
bis fantasy of American demooracy, and it is overpowering and 
terrifying. The rest of Hollywood, the cheaters, have no more 
cultural identity than the "cheated.” but their plight is comic or 
pathetic rather than menadng. They inhabit the Chamber of 
American Hotron. come to life. They live in "kfexican ranch 
bouses, Samoan huts, Meditemnean villas, Egyptian and Japa- 
nese temples, Swiss chalets, Tudor cottages, and every possible 
combination of these styles." Tod sees "a miniature Rhine castle 
with tarpaper turrets pierced for archers. Next to it was a little 
highly colored shack with domes and minarets out of the /trabian 
Nights." The house Homer rents is Irish peasant style: “It had 
an enormous and very crooked stone chimney, little dormer win- 
dows with big hoods and a thatched roof that came down very 
low on both sides of the front door. This door was of gumwood 
painted like fumed oak and it hung on enormous hinges. Al- 
though made by machine, the hinges bad been carefully stamped 
to appear hand-forged. The same kind of care and skill had been 
used to make the roof thatching, which was not really straw but 
heavy fireproof paper colored and ribbed to look like straw.” The 
living room is “Spanish,” with red and gold silk armorial banners 
and a plaster galleon; the bedrooms “New England." with spool 
beds made of iron grained like wood. 
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'Uic arc :>» tpunout ai llie hou*n atiti ihingk An oM 

|{o||)v-i<ud IitiSiao calln) Chtrf KUvNty-Towlut tpcaLi a Un> 
gua^ o{ "Vai )ou d«r. 5 hailey?~ liunun umnounKaJitm is ins- 
(MivoUc ai>)uherc in iIuU)uuu>l. At a {utty of au»ie pct)|i!e, she 
men go o({ lo ulk ^10(1 and at least one woman assumes ihat 
they s(e telling tliriy jokes. lUisy ami l^ajc are unable lo^uatrrl 
■ n UTiids, but base bitter wordio* batiirs in whidi be laughs in- 
sanely. she sings and dances, tsen Faye'i lesisual gtstute of stret- 
ting her bjii s>iih tier tongue at slie smdes it meaningless. At 
first 1 imI uLct It lo be an insitaiion. and dreams: "Her lifu must 
taste of blood and ulL** Esmiually he discosen tlie Irutli; "It 
was one ol her mote eharactetisuc gestures and sery eiletUv-e. It 
scented tn (xuntise all mu of undc&tted iniimadet, )ct it v^tt 
really as simple and autotiutic as ilie word Uianks. She used it to 
lettard anyone (or anything, m> matter how unimportant.*’ 

One of die elues West giset to his conception of the nature and 
destiny of hit sitaratters it subtly dropjted in a comic scene. Tod 
ami itorncr meet a neighbor of Homer’s, Maybelle Loomis, and 
her right year-old son. Adore, whom she has trained at a jser- 
former. He is dressed ai an adult, his eyebrows are plucked, and 
he tings a saUdous song with a mechanical enunteefeit of leaual- 
iiy: "When he came to die final chorus, hit buttocks writhed and 
his voice carried a lopheary load ol sexual pain." In a more per- 
sonal display. Adore makes horrible (aces at Homer, and Mrs. 
Loonut ajKilogiies: "He Uiinks he's the Frankensiem tnomter." 
Adore ir the Frankensiem monsier, and it is he who is killed by 
Homer in the book's last Kcne. Out Homer too ii the Franken- 
stein monster, getting out of bed "in srcUons. like a poorly made 
sutomaton,” and hir hands are progeny montiers. Earle is,a lesser 
monsicr, a wound up cowboy toy, and Miguel is a phallic Jack-in- 
the box. hfore than any of them, Faye is a Frankenstein monster, 
a mecJianical woman self-created from bits of samshed film her- 
oines, and her invulnerability is theinsulnerabilny of the already 
dead. Here i» the nosel's deepest indictment of the American 
civilization it symbolizes In Hollywood: il the rubes are cheated 
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by the image of an arti&cially colored orange. Tod is more deeply 
cheated by a zombie love: our dreams are fantasies of death. 

In his article "Some Notes on Violence," published in Contact 
in 1932, West writes: "What is melodramatic in Etiropean writ- 
ing is not necessarily so in American writing. For a European 
writer to make violence real, he has to do a great deal of careful 
psychology and sociology. Me often needs three hundred pages to 
motivate one little murder. But not so the American writer. His 
audience has been prepared and is neither surprised nor shocked 
if he omits artistic excuses for familiar evenU." The action of 
The Day of the Locust is the releasing of springs of violence that 
have been wound too tigbt: Abe‘s sexual maiming of Earle, 
Miguel smashing Abe against the wall in retaliation, Homer's 
brutal murder of Adore, the riot of the cheated. All of these are 
directly or indirectly inspired by Faye: Earle and Abe and Miguel 
are competing for Faye. Faye has made Homer insane. Homer's 
act triggers the mob's iosaoity. 

The party scene eonsists of a progressive stripping of Faye, She 
receives her five male guesu wearing a pair of green silk lounging 
pajamas with the top three buttons open. By the time she dances 
with Miguel all the buttons are open. In the succeeding fight her 
pajamas ate badly tom, and she takes oil the trousers, revealing 
tigbt black lacs drawers. When Homer finds her in bed with 
Miguel, she is naked. It beautifully represents a metaphoric strip- 
ping of Faye in the course of ibe book. Darwin writes that we 
obs^e the face of Nature "bright with gladness," and forget 
the war to the death behind its innocent appearance. Faye is that 
bright glad face of Nature, and the stripping gradually reveals 
the violence and death her beauty conceals. 71 ie novel is a great 
unmasking of a death's head. 

West's literary techniques in The Day of the Locust develop 
organically out of his themes. The imagery for Hollywood is 
wild and surrealist. Tod's liiend Cbude Estee, a successful screen 
writer, has a lifesize rubber dead horse, bloated and putrefying, 
in hit twimming pool. The supermarket plays colored spotlights 
on the food: "The oranges were bathed in red, the lemons in 
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heiring, bought at Jewish delicatessens. The spoken language in 
the book is a tribute to the delicacy of West's car. It includes 
Hany Greener’s vaudeville jargon: “Joe was laying up with a 
whisker in the old Fifth Avenue when the stove exploded. It was 
the broad's husband who blew the whistle." Along with it there 
is the very different beliigerent idiom of Abe Kusich, shouting 
"No quiff can g^ve Abe Kusich the fingcroo and get away with 
calling Earle a "pee-hole handit," or boksting alter be has 
incapacitated him, "1 fixed chat buckeroo." At the same time 
there is the witty and epigrammatic conversation of Claude and 
Tod. Typically, Claude describes Mrs. Jenning’s brothel as "a 
triumph of industrial design," Tod answers that be nevertheless 
finds it depressing, "like all places for deposit, banks, mail boxes, 
tombs, vending machines," and Claude then improvises on that 
set theme. Claude is dearly West’s ideal vision of himself: “He 
was master of an involved comic rhetoric that permitted him to 
express his moral indignation and still keep his reputation for 
worldliness and wit." 

Some of the images in the book are as powerful as any in Afisr 
Lonelyhearls. One is bird blood. We see it fint as Earle plucks 
some quail: "Their feathers fell to the ground, point first, weighed 
down by the tiny drop of blood that trembled on the tips of their 
quills." It reappears magnified and horrible as the losing cock's 
beak breaks: "A large bubble of blood rose where the beak had 
been." Another powerful image it of Homer crying, at first mak- 
ing a sound "like that of a dog lapping gruel," then in his madness 
sobbing "like an ax chopping pine, a heavy, hollow, chunking 
noise.” A third image is the scene of male oommunion between 
Tod and Homer, resembling chat between Miu Zasnelybearis and 
Doyle, and like it a prelude to violence. Tod and Homer leave 
the party to sit out on the curb, and Homer sits inarticulate with 
a "tweet grin on his face." then takes Tod's hand and makes "trem- 
bling signals of affection." 

The book's most vivid sustained image, perhaps more powerful 
than anything in Afiss LonctyhearU, is the riot, which is night- 
marishly sexual as well as threatening. Swept along by the mob, 
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Tod it thrown againii a )oung gul wfuxe doiitn have iKcn half 
tom off. With her thigh bctwcea hit legt, die clingt to h>tn, and 
he diKotcrs that the it being attaelnl irom behind bf an old 
man who tui a hand tiuide herd/cttand it biting her net h. \V)iea 
Tod £rcn her from liie old man, the it teued by another man. at 
Tod it iwirpt imi>otently by. In anotlicr pirt ol the crowd, they 
are tailing with delight o( a penert who ripped up a gni with 
a pair of tutvort, at tliey hug and pintii one another. Tod finally 
licit off a woman trying to hang on to him, and etcapet with no 
more than hit leg brolen, attd a viitoo of the mob for hit paint- 
ing at "a great united front of tcrcwballi and icrcwboxet.** 

Dopite ihit and other very powerful ternet, I think Uiat The 
Day 0 / the Lo(U4l ultimately failt at a novel. Shifting from Tod 
to Homer and bark to Tod, it ha* no dramatic unity, and tn com- 
paruoti with hlus Lan*lyheart$, it hat no moral roie. Where Mitt 
Lronelyhevu' inability to tuy in Oetty'i £den it lieartbreaking. 
Tod't dUilluiion with Faye it only tobering, and where the end 
of the former ii tragic, the end of thit, Tod in the police car 
icreaming along with the liren, i* merely hyiteric. 

There it humor but little joy in Weit't novelt, obteuivc texual- 
ity but few cmuummaiiont (except for that tit up-and-liesfown 
doll Detty Frail). The world Weitthow* ua it for Ute mott p^rt 
repultive and terrifying. U it bit genius to have found objective 
corrtlativei for our ticLneu and fcan: our maimed and ambiva- 
lent texuality, our tenor o( the idiot mats, our helpless empathy 
with tuffering, our lave perverted into sadism and masochism. 
West did this in convindog present-day fomu of the great myths: 
the Quest, the Scapegoat, the Holy Fool, the Dance of Death. Hit 
strength lay in hit vulgarity and bad taste, his pessimism, hi* nasti- 
nei*. West could never have been the aflirmauve political writer 
be tometimet imagined, or written the novel* tliat he told his 
publisher, juit before hit death, he had planned: "simple, wann 
and kindly booka." We must assume that if West had lived, he 
would have continued to write the tort of noveb he had wnUen 
before, perhaps even finer ones. 
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In his short tonnented liCe. West achieved one authentically 
great novel, Miss Lonelyhearts, and three othen less successCul as 
wholes but full o( brilliant and wonderful things He was a true 
pioneer and culture hero, making it possible for the younger sym- 
bolists and fantasists who came after him, and who include our 
best vvriters, to do with relative ease what he did in defiance of ' 
the temper of his time, for so little reward, in isolation and in pain. 
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ical memoir following clooely Half a loaf.} 

Manion. Alexander (as told to Helen Camp), "^e Last Days of Sinclstt Lewis," 
Saturday Evening Post, ss3 ay. (Match 31. 1931). (An account by 

Lewis' last secreury, much less cBective than Perry Millet's.) 
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Miller. Peny. "The IncomipuLIe Slndair Atlanlu, i87.]o-54 (April 

>9i') (A penuuivdf wnuen ImptfuioB of LewU' last dJj'i in Floreiue) 
Schoter. Mu^ Sinclair Leivu. Ainntcan Lite. New York: McCnw-IUIL 
1961 (Conuini a rellabie check tiu of LewU' fublicalioni.) 

, e<L Sinclair Lrwu- A Coliertioia 0/ CrUical fuejic Englewood QilU. 
N J ■ Prentice Hall (Specinin Dooki), 19^. (The beat critical writing about 
Lewit ia ontainctl In ihu collwtioa) 

Sbennan. Stuart Pratt. TAe Slgni/Seance 0/ StntUir Lewu. New York: liar- 
court. Brace, 191a (A promoiiaa piece cotamUaioned bp Lcwit’ pabliahera-) 
Tbompron, Dorotbp. “Boj and Man fran Sauk Centre." Atlanue, aoS 59-48 
(November 196a). (A touching piece of tetninlacent rpeculation.) 

Van Doren, CarL Sinclair Lewu- A BiogrupAico/ Situh. With a Blbliograpbp 
bp Harvep Taplor. New York Doubledap, Doran, 1955 (A promotion piece 
CDtnmiuloned bp Lewu' publubee; the bbliograpbp U highip unreliable) 

F. SCOTT FfTZC£JlALI> 

Work* 

Thu Side 0/ Paradue. New York: Senbner'a. ipto. 

lUppm and PAilacopAerr. New Yorks Sciibn^a. i9ai. (Containa "The OS- 
"ihore. Pirate," "The Ice Palace," "Head and Sbouldera." *Tbe Cut-CUsa 
Bowl.'' ‘ JleinicB Boba Her Kalr," "Benediction." "Dalprimpte Coea Wion^' 
and The Four nita.^ 

TAa Beaud/uf and Damned. New Yorks Scnbner'a. ipat. 

Telar 0/ (Aa Jux Age. New York: Salbner'a, ipai. (Containa "Tbe Jellf* 
Bean." "The Caael'a Back," "Map Dap," "Poreelals and Pink," The DU- 
fiaond u Big aa the tUu," 'The Oirieua Caae of Besjaala Button," Taiquia 
of Oieapaide." "O Ruaaet Wiithl" "rbe Leea of Happlnew," "Mr. Itkp." 
and 

TAa regclabla. of ProM PrciidenI to Potiirwn. New Yoik: Soibner'a, 1915- 
TAa Great Coirtp. New Yorks Senboer’a, 1915. 

AU lAaSad Young Men. New York: Smbit^f. ipaS. (Q>otalz»"Tbe Rich Bop." 
"Winter DreiM" '"The Bafap Paitp," "Ablution," "Baga Martin Jonea 
and the Pr-oce of W-lea," "The Adjuaier." "Hot and Cold Blood." •The 
Seoilble Ihlng," and "Crvtcbcn’a Foerp Winka.") 

Tender Is rAe NigAt. New York: ScriboeT’a, >954. 

Tape at Nawilla. New York: ScnbneiX ipyS- (ConUliu Basis 1. '"The Scandal 
Detectivea." a. "The Fteibat Bop," j. "He Thinki HeY WondetfuL" 4. "The 
Captured Shadow," 5. "The Peticci LiK": Joaephine: 1. "Pint Blood," *- 
"A Nice Quset Place,' 5. "A Wonsan with a Paat"; and "Ciarp Sundap," 
"Two Wrongs," The Ni^t of CbanceUtwaYille." 'Tbe Last of the Bellei." 
"Majcup," "Famllp ia the Wind," "A Short Trip Moine." “One Interne," 
"The Etend," and "Babphm Rrvinud.") 

TAaZnit 7>coon, edited bp Edmond Wilson. New York: Scrlbner’a 1941- 
TAa CrocA-I/p, edited bp Edmund Wibon New Yorks New Olrectiona. 194S- 
(Cmuaioa "^oea of lit Jaa Age." "Mp lent Citp," "Ring," " "Show Mr. and 
Mri. F. to Number—,*" "ABCtum— Model 1954 " "Sleepliig and Waking." 
"The Crack Up." “Handle with Care," "Pasting It Together," "Earlp Suc- 
cess." “The Note-Books." Lettcn) 

TAe Stoner 0/ P Scott Fiisgeraid. a SekoioA of 18 storiea with an Introduction 
bp Malcolm Cowley. New York: Sabneft. 1951. ^ntalna eighteen stories 
from the lour earlier volumes ««»A "Hagnetuo.* "The Rough Cioulng." 
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“The Bndal Party,”’ “An Alcohctike Caie," "The Long ^Vay OuL” “Fmanang 
Finnegan." "Pat Hobby Hinuelf: A Patnoue Short, Two Old Ttmen,” "Three 
Hours between Planes." and "The Low Decade." all previously uncollected^ 

Afternoon of an Author: A Srlecrtoa of Uneolleciid Stones and Essays, with an 
Introduction and Notes by Aithut Muener, New York. Abner’s, 1958. (Con- 
tains twelve stories and eight essays: "A Night at the Fair,” "Forging Ahead,” 
“Basil and Cleopatra." "Outside the Cabinet Maker's." "One Trip Abroad," 
"I Didn't Get Over,” "Altemoon o( an Author," “Design in Plaster," Pat 
Hobby: 1. "Boil Some Water— Lou «( U," i. 'Teamed with Genius," 3. “No 
Harm Trying." "News ol Paris —Fifteen Year* Ago," -Pnaceu/n,'" "Who's 
Who — and Why,” "How la Live on S3S/100 a Year," "How to Live on Prac 
tically Nothing a Year "“How to Waste Maienal: A Note on My Generation," 
"Ten Years in the Advertidng Business." "One Hundred False Suiu," and 
"Author's House.*^ 

The Pat Hobby Storier. with an Incmduction by Arnold Cingrich New York. 
Scribner's, 1961. (Contains "Pat Hobby’s Chruunas Wish." "A Man in the 
Way," "Boil Some Water — Lou o( li." "Teametl with Genius," "Pal Hobby 
and Orson Welles," ' Pat Hobby's SecreL" "Pal Hobby, Putative Father," 
"Tbe Homes o( the Sun," 'Pal Hobby Docs His Bit," "Pat Hobby's Pre- 
view." "No Hann Trying," "A Patriotic Short," "On the Trail of Pat Hobby," 
"Fun in an Artist's Studio," Two Old-Timeta," "MighUei Than the Sword." 
‘Pat Kobby't College Days.") 

The Leilen ef t. Scott Fitigerafd. edited by Andrew Turnbull New York 
Senbnu's, 19S3. 

Bibtiograpbiea 

Beebe. Maurice, and Jackson R. Bryer. "Cniidsm oi F. Scott Fiugerald. A 
Selected ChecUut." Aledem Fiction Studies, 7 (Spring 1961). 

Bryer, Jackson R. “F. Scott Fiugerald and Hia Cniiu: A Bibliographical 
Record," BoWefin of SibliograpAy, s$ 155-58, >80-89. *u *--7 (January-Sep- 
tember 196s]. 

Muener, ArUiur. "fiUgerald's pubiubed Work," The Far Side of Peredue. 
Boston: Houghton MiSVn, 1951, 

Critical and Biographical Studies 

BaireU, William. “FiUgenld and Asneiua," Fertuan KesAni, 18.345-53- 
(May-June 1951). 

Bewley. Manus “Scott FiUgetaid and the Collapse of the American Dream," 
in The Eceentne Design: Form m the Clonic American Hovei. New York: 
Cotuinfaia UniverwCy Press, 1959. 

Bishop. John Peale. The Misdng AU," Firpnia Quortrriy Reviea, 13-107-si 
(Winter 1937)- 

Bmccoli, Matthew ]■ The Composition of Tender It the Night. Pittsburgh: 
University of puuburgh Press, 1963. 

ed. Fitzgerald Newsletter. Number s (Spring 1958) to date. 

Callaghan, Motley E That Summer us Pons; Afemener ef Tangled Friend- 
ships with Hemingway, FitzgeroU, and Seme Others. New York: Coward- 
McCann, 1963 

Chase, Richard. The Amenran Hmel astd Its Tradition. Carden City, N Y.: 
Doubleday (Anchor Books), 1957. Pp, 

Eble, Renneih £. F. Scott FitzgeiWd. New York! Twayno. 1963. 
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CtiHnir, M»xweU -p Scott Fiugnald Orestes at the Ritz.” in The Last of 
the Proi'sncialt The ‘tnurieet Navel. Boston- Houghton Mifllin, 

Cot^uist. WiUum F Seolt Eilrgrratif aixi Hu CenUmporanes Cleveland. 
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Graham, Sheilah, and Ceroid Frank Stloeei Infidel Vtw \otk Holt. 1958 
Pp i7J-d3* 

Harding. D W Scott Fiugerald.” Scrntinji. 18 166-74 (Winter i95i-5«) 
HoRman. Frederick J "Points ol Moeal Refesence A Comparative Study ol 
Edith Wharton and F. Scott Fingcnld.'’ io EngluA Intlilale Essays 1949. 
edited by Alan Downer New York Columbia Univertily Fress. 1950 

-. ed The Creat Calslsj A Study New Yoik Scribners. 1961 

Karin. Alfred. «d F Scott FKlxgeraU The Man and Hu Work Cleveland 


I University Lsbrety 


orld. 19SI 

Kuehl, John 'Scott Fitzgeralds Reading.** Print 
Chronxle. la 56-89 (Winter igSt) 

Leighton. Laurence An Autopsy and a Pincripuon." Hound a 
ii'9-S9 (July '9S«) 

Miller. James C, Jr The fielional Technique of Stott Fiisfertld Iniertiauaiul 
Scholar* Forum, voL 9 The Hague Msrtanus NijhoS. 1997 
Miaener Arthur The far Side ol Patadae Boston Houghton MlSin. 1991. 

.'Scott Fitzgerald and the 19*0'*.** A(inn«joM Revttw. i-iSi-jg (JanuaTy 

1961) 

"SeMl Fitzgerald and the Top Clrl* Ailaniie Monthly, moj jj-4e 

(March 1961) 

, ed F Stott Fitigereld A Collettuses of Cntizal Essaji Englewood 

CJiIb. NJ Picmice Hall (Spectrum Boob). 196} 

Modem Fiction Siudisr. v«| 7 (Spring 196a) (Esaays on Fiugerald by A E. 
Dyson, Eugme White, Donald A Yates. Mstihcw J Bniccoli, Kent and 
Crricben Kreuter. Robert F UtponotU. John E Hart, and Jobn RuebI) 
Mocfs, E F F Scoli Fiugerald Reveille at Taps." Commenlaiy, jj }iB.-}o 
(December 1961) 

Morris. IVri^t "The Function of Notialgit — F Scott Fiugerald," in The 
Temlory Ahted New Yuri llarcoun. Brace. 1998 
perosa. Scigici L'erie di F. Seen FitzgeraM Rcrue- Edisioni dt Smna e Let 
tcratura, 1981 

Piper, Henry pan. "Frank Noriii and ScMt Fiitgtnld." HuRlinglon Library 
Quarterly, 19 999-400 (AugOW 195*^ 

Schulbcig. Budd. 'Old Scott: Tbe Mask, the Myth, and the Man." Erjulve. 
J99S-101 (January 1961). 

Tompkins. C. "Uving Well Is she Best Revenge," New Forbr, 9891-60 
(July s*. 1961) 

TurebulL Andeew. 5co(I Fingmild. New York: Scribner's. 196* 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 

Works 

The Metble feun. with a Piclace by Phil Scone Boston. The Four Seas Com- 

P*ny. 'Sii. 

Soldierj* Pej. New Yotl. Bonl and Uveni^ ,9,6 
.Moifuiloet. New York: Boni and UvcHghL 19*?. 
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selected bibliographies 
Sariofti New Yoik: llarcouri, Biacr. 1913 

The Sound and the Fury New York. Joiuii>*n Cape and Hamion Smitb, 
I9<9 

At I Lay Dying New Yoik Jonathan Cape and Haniun Smith, 1930 
Sane(uar> New Yoik: Jonathan Cape and Hatruon Smith. 1931. 

Theie T/tnieen New York. Jonathan Cape and Hatruon Smith, 1931 (Con 
tains "Victorr.” "All the Head Ptlota," “Cnvaue." “A Jiuttce," ”Muiral.“ 
"Ad A»Ua.“ "Red Leaiies," "Dixoice in Naples.” "Catcauone.” “A Ro»e lot 
Emily." ■•Halt,” "That Evening Sun." and "Dry Septenibei.'') 

/dy{I in the Dejert. New Yotk: Random House, 1931.* (A limited edition o( 
400 copies, never reprinted) 

Alus Zitphia Gent The Book Club of Texas, ig3a. (A limited edition of 
300 copies, never repnnied ) , 

Light in August New York Hsmson Smith and Robert Haas, 1931. 
Salmagundi. Milwaukee The Casanova Pteu, >93* tConiains early essays and 
poems, roostly from the Dauhfe Dealer) 

A Green Bough. New York: Hamton Smith and Robert Haas. 1935. 

Doctor Martino end Other Stones New York: Hatnson Smith and Robert 
Haas, 1934 (Contatoi "Black litusic." "Leg," "Doctor Martino," "Fox Hunt,” 
"Death Drag," "There Was a Queen." "Smoke." “Turti About." “Beyond," 
"Wash," "Elly,” "Mountain Vietory," "Honor.") 

Pylon. New York: Hamson Smith aM Robert Haas, 1933 
Abutom, Absalom! New York. Random House. 1936. 

The UfTvasiguuh*4 New York: Random House. 1938 
Thr Wild Palms New York: Random House. 1939. 

The Hasnlet New York: Random House. 1910 

Co Down. Motes and Other startet New York- Random House, 194s (In 
subsequent pnniingi and otber editions, "and Other Sioiiet” was omitted 
from the utle, thus eraphaauing the unity of the tollecbon) 

Intruder in the Dint New York* Random House, 1948. 

Xnight's Gamtnl New York' Random House. 1949. (Coniaini "Smoke,” re- 
ptinied from Doctor Marlino, "Monk," "Hand upon the Wateri." 'Toiiior- 
row,” “An Error in Chemistry," and "Knight's Cimbii •) 

Collected Stones 0/ William Faulhner New York Random House, 1930. (Re 
prints all the storirs from These Thirteen and Doctor Martino as well as 
"Artist at Home," "The Brooch.” ‘ Centaur ii» Brass," "A Courtship," ••Cold 
en Land," "Lol” "Mule in the Yard." "My Grandmother Millard and Geo 
erat Bedford Fotiest and the Battle of Harrykin Creek,” "Pennsylvania Su- 
tioo.” “Shall Not Pensh." "Shingles for the Lord,” "The Tall Men," 'That 
Will Be Fine," "Two Soldiers." and “Untie Willy.") 

Notes on a Horseihief CreenvtUe. Mua_ The Levee Press, 1951. 

Reguiem (or a Nvn. New Yotk: Random House, 1931 
A fable. New York' Random House. 1954. 

Big Woods New York: Random House. 1933 (A collection of earlier slonea 
plus "Race at Morning") 

Neil) Orleaiu Sketches by William Faulkner. Tokyo, Japan. The Hokuseido 
Press, 1933. (Contains the "Mirrors ol Chartres Street" sketches which ap> 
peared. onginaliy in Ibe Times Fic^nc ) 

Fauthner at Nagano. Tokyo, Japan. The Kenkvusba Preu, 1936. (Contains in. 
letviews Faulkner gate during Ins visit 10 Japan, plus stateracnis and 
speeches) 

Faulkner in ihr University, edited by Picdendc L. Cwynn and Joseph Biol. 
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ner. Cbailoiiovilte, V»_ Univctuljr Preji oi Virginu, 1959 (Conuiiu qu*»- 
tioiu put 10 Faulkner by iiudoua sod kacutly and bU rtpUea.) 

7 A« 7 oa^. New York Randota Itaaae, 1997 
The Miruion New York: JUtidocn Houte, >999. 

The Itervert New York. tUndom Houae. 1961 

miltern FauUner! Early Praia and Poelry. edited by Carvel CoUini. Dottoo: 
Liule, Brown, ipba. 

Btbliognphie* 

Beebe, klaurice “Crituiaia ol WtlUaea Faulkner: A Selected Cbecklut witb an 
Index to Studio of Separate Worka.* Modem Fulian Studies. t.t90-d4 
(Autumn 195O) (Publiihed at Purdue UnJvenily, tafayeiie. tiidJana) 
DaiueU Rnbett W <4 Ceraleftie of the lYnluip 0/ WiUiam Faulkner. New 
Mayen, Conoa Vale Unlveruiy Library. ■94a 
Meriwether. ]amet B. "WUltain Faujkiiei; A Ch e dt l iit.** Pnneelen Library 
Chronide, 18 13^8 (Spring 1957) 

Critical and Biognpbial Studiei 
Beck. Warren. Man in Motion Madiaoo Utuvemiy of Wiwoniin Pitia. igSi- 
Brooka, CSeanth. n'lffiam Feuikner- TAe Foknapaiawplia Country. New 
Haven, Cqbiil' Yale Uruventty Paeia. 1965. 

Campbell, Harry M, and Ruel E Foater. H'llham Feuikner d Cniitat dp- 
praual Norman Univertity of Oklaborea Pioi, >991 
Cullen, Jebo 0 Old Timer in the Faulkner Country Chapel Hill tfnivcnily 
of North Carolina Preu, 1981 

HoSnun, Fiedenck J. lYiI/tem Faulkner New Yotk. Twayne, >981 
— - and Olga Vickery, eda IFiftiein Feutkner Three Deeadet of CrtUeun- 
Eaat Laniing* Michigan State Uoirertiiy Presa. 19S0. 

Howe, Irving. fVillum Faulkner d Cntieal Study New York. Random Hsuae, 
>994, revued 1981. 

Miner. Ward U The World of IPiUwm Feulknrr Duiham, N.C,: Duke Uni- 
vcraity Preu, 199a. 

O'Coanor, WilUara Van. The Tengled Fire of William Faulkner. Mmaeapolij: 
Uuvemiy of Mlnnewla Preaa. 1994 

Thompaon, Lawrance. >Yi/Iiam Faulkner New Yotk Bamea and Noble, 198] 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 

Principal Worki 

Three Sioner end Ten Poerne. Parb and Di]iMi Conuct Publiilung Co., 19*3 
In Our Time. New York. Boo! and liren^t, 1919 
The Torrentt of Spring New York: ScxibnMY, 1928. 

The Sun dlfo Auer. New York: Scnboeri. 19x6. 

Men uilhoul IFomen. New York- Scnbnei% 19*7. 

A Fereieelf to Armi. New York: S^buerY, 1919 
Deeth in ike Afternoon. New Yoifc* Saflmet'a, igja 
Winner Take Nothing New Ymk: Scnbaer^, igjj 
Creert HilU of Afnto. New York: Scnbaer’i, 1999. 

T« Have end Have Not New York. Saibnet'i. 1997. 

The fifth Column and the Finl Fortydima Stonei.Hev York. Scnbnet'a. 1938. 
For Whom the Bell Tolls. New York: Scnboet'a, 1940 
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Across the River and into the Trea New YoA Scnbnen, 1930 

The Old Man and the Sea New Yoik Scnbnet'i. i93t 

Bibliographies 

Baker, Carlos 'A Working CbecUisl of Hemingway's Prose. Poetry, and 
Journalism — with Notes," in /femmgiMy The H'rtter as Artul Princeton. 
NJ Princeton Univenily Press. 1951, third edition, enlarged, 1963. 

. "A Checklist of lleming:way CtilicuiQ,*' in lleminpcay and Ills Crtlics 
An Inlemalionat Anthology New York HiU and Wang, 1961. 

Beebe, Maunce ‘ Cntidsm of Ernest Itemingway A Selected Checklist with 
an Index to Studies of Separate Wosks," Afodem Pirtion Studies, 1 3S-45 
(August 1955) 

Samuels, Lee. A Hemitignay Cheek LssI New York. Senbner's, 1951 

Biographia 

Hemingway, Leicester My Brother, Ernest Hemingway Cleveland' World, 

t 96 a. 

Ross. Lillian. Porlrail of Hemingteoj. New Voik- Simon and Schuster, 1961. 

Sanford, Uareetline Hemingway At the lieminguiays A Family Porttotl. 
Boston. Little, Brawn. 196a. 

Criticai Studies 

Baker. Carlos ffrmingud)!' The Wnier «s drtui Pitnceion, NJ Pnneeton 
University Press, 1931; third ediuon, enlarged, 1963. 

— ■ii.i I, ed. Heminpaay and Hu Cniso An Infemoiionet Antholop. 
New York! HiU and Wang. 1961 (Essays by George Plimpton, Andrf 
Mautou, Edmund Wilson, Lionel TnUtng, H L Bates, Mark Spitka, Harry 
Levin. Mano Ptai, Pier FraoetKo Paolini, Dnmng Brown, Ivan Kashkeen. 
Mtchael F. Moloney, Freiienc I Carpentn-, Arturo Bates, Horn Oppel, 
Joseph Warren Beach, Melvin Backman, Qinton 5 Burhani, Jr,, and Keiichi 
Handz) 

Fenton, Charles A. The Apprentieeahip of Ernest Ilemingwoy New York- 
Farrar, Straus, and Young. 1954 

Killinger, John, /femingivey and the Dead Gods A Study in £autentia/um 
Lexington; Uiuveruly of Kentucky Pteu, 19C1 

McCaftery, John K. M., ed. ErnesI llenungway The Man end His Work 
Cleveland: World, 1930. (Essays by John Crolh, Gertrude Stem, Malcolm 
Cowley, Lincoln Kustem, Max Eatunan, J. Kashkeen. Elliot Paul. Delmore 
Schwaru, Edgar Johnson. Maxwell Ceumar. Alfred Ramn. Edward Feni- 
more, James T, Farrell. James Cray. Edmund Wilson, Leo Gurko. W M. 
Frohock, John Peale Bishop, Edwin Berry Burgbum, George Hemphill, and 
Theodore Bardacke) 

Modern Fiction Studies, Volume s (August 1955) (Essays by Melvin Backman, 
Tom Bumam, C. Hugh Holman. Bernard S Olds^, H. K. Russell, and 
Green D. Wynck) 

Rovii, Earl. Ernest Hemingway. New York: Twayne, 1963, 

Sanderson, S. F. Cmeil Hemingway New York: Grove. 1961. 

Weeks, Robert P„ ed. Hemingway A Cofbrdon of Critics/ Eisays Lnglewtxxl 
Qilfs, NJ ; Prenuce HaU. 196s (Essays by Lillian Ross. Malcolm Cowley. 
E. M. Halliday, Harry Levin, Lcdie Fsedicr. D. H. Lawrence, Philip Young, 
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Sean O Fiolaln. aeanth Brook* and IU*m Penn ^V»rr*n. Carlo* Uakei 
Mark SpOka, Bar B. Wat, Jr, Neml D'Ago*llno. Joseph Waldmeir, and 
Leon Edel) 

Young. Philip £ra«< Hemmguaj. New Ymk: JUneharL 19}*. 


THOMAS WOLFE 

Principal Works 

Look llommtri, Angel New Yenk* Scribner**, igtj. 

0/ Time and (he Rivrr New York; Scribner**, rsjg. 

From Death to Maming Sew York' Senboer**. igu 
The Sior^ of a Aovel New York Senbnet A iggS 
The lYeh and the Reek. New koik. Harper, 1959. 

You Cant Co Home Again New York Harper, 1940. 

The Kill* Beyond New York Harper, *94*. 

Thomar D'ot/e*! LeKerj to Hir SlMher Ju/ia Ehabeik Jl'ol/e, ediied with an 
Iniroducuon by John Skally Teny. Hew York: Senbnet**. >945 
Monaerhauie A Pity in a Pntogne and Three defr New York: Harper, 1948 
A IVeiteri* /oumaf Piiuburgh. Uruvemiy oI PiiUburgb Pro*. 1951. 

The CoTtapondtntt el T/iomar ifatfe and Hamer dndmr ITatt. ed»e<l bf 
Oior Cargill and Tboma* Qaik PoUocfc. New York. New York UruremIT 
Proa. 19J4 

The ZAlltn of TAomar H*oJ/<, coUectad and edited bf Etoabeib NowelL New 
York ScnbM't, 195$ 

lYeleoffle to Our Citf A lo-Setne FUy, Eiyv're A/ag«tine, 41 5*^3 (Octo- 

ber 1997). 

The Short NovtU of Thomol tfal/e, edited with ao latroduaioB and Nota by 
&Mu|^ Holnan New kotk. Scnbnet*a, t96i. (Containt the onglMi reitioni 
ot A Poftroil of Bateom Hawke. The Web of Earth. Ha Door, "I Hone • 
Thing to Tell You.’ and The Pony ot /aek'i) 

Thomas HelfPt Purdue Speech, edited by tViUiam Bnuwell and Leslie A. 
Held. Lafayette, lod - Purdue Ohtreruiy Studio. 1964. 

Oooks of Selecuons 

The Face of a Halion- PoelieuI Pauago from the If tilings of Thomas Wolfe 
(lelected by John Hall kVbeekick} New York; Senbnef**, 1939. 

A Stone, a Leaf, a Door: Eoemr by Thomes Wolfe, teletted and arranged In 
rerae by John S. Barno New York: ScnbneYi. 194$ 

The Portable Thomas Wolfe, edited by MaeweU Celamar New York. Viking. 
194ft. (Containa The Story of a Novel, epuodea Iroco each of the novel*, and 
tlx ibott icorleij 

The Thonta* Wolfe Header, edited with an Introduction and Note* by C. Hugh 
Holman. New York. Sciibnrr**, ■96a (Crmiaitu The Story of • Novel and 
telection* from all of Wolfe** other book*.) 


Bfbliognpbies 

Holman. C. Hugh. *Thcnjiaa Wotfr- A Bibliographical Study." Teza* Studie* 
In Literatura and Language, 1 gay-gj (Auiunm 1959) 

JohiDDti. Elmer D. Of Time and Thomas Wolff A Bih/iography with a Ghar- 
actor Index of Hu Works, New York: Scateeiow Pres*. 1959. (See. boweve-. 
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Alexander O. ^Vainwright'a review in Paptis of >h« Bibliographical Society 
of America, 55.ajd^3 (]uIf-Sep(embef igSl). lor cortectioni) 

KaufinaD, Benuce;. "BtbljognpBy of Perlodicai Article* oo T>>omj* W'ol/e,'* 
Bulletin of Bibliography, i7:i6»-6j, I7t-^ (Mif' Auguat s^t). 

Preacoa, George R. Jr. Tliomdt U’o(/«. A Bibliography. New York: Charlei S. 
Boesen. 194] 


Criticai and Biographical Studies 
Mott ot the good cnllcal and btograpbkal easayl of IcH than book length 
are repnnied in Holman, The World af Thomai II'o//e. and Waller, The 
Enigma af Thomat Wolfe, The toltowing liat Includea lome additional ariiclea 
a* Well aa booki that may prohubly be omuiUed. 
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will, he overcame hii lean. profcMional soldien in ^Vorld ^Var II 
have testified that he seemed to them die bravest man they had 
ever seen. 

He was a gifted, strong personality, and at times eccentric In 
Across the River and into the Trees Cantwell’s driver speculates 
that some of the colonel’s eccenuiciues are the result o! his having 
been so often injured. Although this diagnosis may seem both 
offhand and indirect, one of the consequences of Hemingway's 
physical adventures was that he. like Cantwell, physically long 
retained the record of about as many blows at a man may take and 
live. Undentandably he did not wish to go down in history for 
this fact But there seems little or no danger of that, and a list of 
his major injuries is ceruinly impresuve and possibly significant 
His skull was fractured at leau once, he sustained at least a dozen 
brain conamions, several of them serious ones; he was in three 
bad automobile accidenu; and a few years ago in the African 
jungle he was in two airplane acudenu in the space of two days, 
dunng which ume he suffered severe internal injuries, ‘’jammed" 
his spine, and received a conemsion so violent that his eyesight 
WM impaired for some time (It was on this occasion that quite 
a lew newspapen printed obituaries, which he read, after bis 
recovery, with great pleasure; the notices were favorable.) In 
wufare alone he was shot through nine pails ol the body, and sus- 
tained six head wounds When he was blown up in Italy at the 
age of eighteen, and was left, for a time, for dead, the docton 
rraoved all of the sjy steel fragmenis which had penetrated him 
that they could get at. 

Some amount of such gossip is relevant to any discussion of 

eroingway’s wrork if only because it conHnos and informs the 
picture of him which the work has gtven us. Our view of that 
work IS in turn informed and conhimed by modem psychology, 
which offers an account of how many of the things to be found in 
Hemingway come to be there. This is no place to go into the 
niceties and vaganes of contemporary psychoanalytic theory, 
much ol it posl-Freudian, bat it is perhaps not out of place to 
remark that such theory does give an explanation of the pre- 
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